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Udall  bill  gets 
warm  reaction 
from  newspapers 

Madison  paper 
hires  striker 
replacements 
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Is  yesterd^^ 
piescription 
valid  today?^ 


David  Nimmer,  Managing  Editor 

The  Minneapolis  Star 


Do  newspapers  which  provide  useful 
information  to  readers  have  to  retreat  from  the 
presentation  of  a  full  and  balanced  daily 
news  report? 

Do  newspapers  have  to  change  character 
in  order  to  tell  readers  how  to  buy  wisely, 
stay  healthy  or  balance  a  checkbook? 

Do  newspapers  have  to  give  up  carrying 
a  comprehensive  account  of  the  day’s  events 
while  viewing  and  reviewing  the  personalities 
who  make  news  on  the  national  and  local  scenes? 

The  Minneapolis  Star  does  not  think  so. 

To  our  news  columns,  we  have  added 
four  major  elements.  All  of  them  stress 
information  that  touches  the  lives  of  our  readers, 
using  an  approach  that  is  fresh  and  timely. 

We  believe  that  providing  a  warm, 
informative  and  useful  newspaper  to  our  readers 
is  simply  recognition  that  yesterday’s 
prescription  is  not  a  valid  answer  for  the 
problems  and  needs  of  today’s  readers. 

After  all,  does  a  newspaper  have  to  do 
things  the  same  old  way  to  be  successful? 

The  Minneapolis  Star  doesn’t  think  so. 
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OUR 

FASCINATING 
EARTH  . . . 


AHTS  k££P6mall  Beetles  as  rets 


Bring  the  wonders  of  the  world  to  your 
newspaper’s  pages  three  times  a  week 
with  OUR  FASCINATING  EARTH,  a 
new  2-coIumn  illustrated  science  feature. 
Your  readers  will  enjoy  seeing  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  forces  and  events  that  shape  our 
world  —  and  delight  in  educating  them¬ 
selves  with  ease  about  the  animals,  fish 
and  plants  which  have  lived,  died  and 
evolved  on  earth  —  and  learn  of  man’s 
primitive  cultures  and  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions  and  marvels  they  have  left  for 
posterity. 

Write,  wire  or  call:  John  Moon  or  Ron 
Wells,  Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box 
190,  San  Diego,  CA  92112,  (714)  299- 
3131. 


*  ANOTHCli  ByAMPte. 

A  ~  orANiMAtSWHOCAKE 

PVPAHOPfiOTtcT  BAfiH 
OTt/F^—pKBPD/SBS 

A  I  CiKUr'i^e  RENPEt>iEP  iNCONrciOul  BV 
iMPACr  iSiTH  A  WEEC  AS  .ACTtjAl_l-V  Cm- 
rP>  HE  HEuD  UP  By  mis  CctinPAN- 
IONS  Sc  TMAT  fllS  BLOCO  H(  I~£  wA  S  ABcVS 
V\ATEE.  this  ENABI-EP  MiM  to  bpeathe 
UNTIL  ME  K’e&AiNEP  (TON  SC  I OOSNE  as 
rVlp  ,  OOLr>  NEfiOTiATe  f,N  MIS  OWN. 


Ants  ARe  not  hoctile  td  All  insects  .  ThcRr  /s  a 
Tiny  SPeCics  or  ecETLt  yyuich  appears  to  lii/e 
A  Social  Lire  IN  ANTS  NESTS .  the  amts  Am ak 
TO  CEOARD  TMCMI  AS  PCTS,  AND  BeHAYE  AS  THOVM 
TUcY  RSku-v  wEfie  Attached  tothem,  Pcecmno  And 
CARESSINO  them  AND  RESCUIAIO  THEM  WHEN 
DANSee  THREATENS- _ 


ouTQoop  BAnmiB 
dbsibnbp  By  a  p//^osaur 
lOOmuONVEARSA&O 

Some  yeajrs  a&o  a 

SERIES  Of  large  tracks  or 
An  onknown  species  of  / 
SAUROPOO  ONOSAoR  were 
piscokered  near  ralvtt.^- 

creek  IN  TEXAS .  OUR 
P/PAW/N&  IS  based  ON 
A  FAMOUS  PporoGRAPU 
OF  A  Three  year  old  bov 
ENJoyiNfr  A  PIP  IN  A  PiNO- 
5AURIAN  BATMTue.  THE 
track  is  ABOUT  A  yard 
LONG  And  Holds  over  10 
OALlONS  or  WATER  The 

estimateo  Size  or  an 
ANIMAL  NIAICIN&  This  track. 
WOULD  6e  VD-  100  feet 
IN  length,  weighing 
APPCOXIMATEcy  50  TONS 


Today  more  thm  90%  or  the  ice  and  anow  in 
TUe  \norld  is  concentratbd  in  rue  Antarctic. 
ice  CAP.  ID  THIS  NiAssive  ice  coven.  v/ejtM. 

To  MtLT,  rue  seA  leicel  woulo  Kise  some 
/BO  Deer  Au.  oven  rue  wohljo. 


inviCi 


Such  An  event  inould  Be.  ipoire  cnsastieous 
To  coastal,  citius,  and  rue  area  of  tnc 
‘^NTiNgffTS  ABove  WATER  WOULO  SURiNIC 


Seri  inn  the  neeJs  of  newspapers 


□  Please  send  me  more 
information  about 
Our  Fascinating  Earth 

.Other  features  of  interest 

□  Just  thetk  and  we'll  send  you  samples 

□  Coast  To  Coast  —  Hollywood  gossip 

□  Tween  1 2  &  20  —  teen-agers'  advice 

□  Marsh  Mellows  —  animal  comic  strip 

□  Lansky's  Look  —  topical  cart>H)n  panel 


Copley  News  Service 

P.O.  Box  190 

.San  Diego,  C  A  92112 


TmECDC.EOF  iHLi  ANCteNrSEA,  GLiD.NI,  DrwN  Tr.S.Ei.:t 
TmF'C  ‘’R£V  OCCASionAui-V  TMC^E  wnmjCH  r>ED  Ai^k^crFAUL 
,NT0  SNs+EKt  aE«C£  BuRitD  iN  '>*6  Sr*FT 

f.eA  bCTTT'M  Pi,i.S.._  ^EMA>N*S  HAV^e  H£EN  COo' 

IN  aJMCSTOJES  AsiD  ShAi_ES.  KEi-EMT  ridapS  IND'f  A1 

That  bC'‘'e  r*^£*iAi\oi?avs  oti  ACk-ATED  ^PE.c<es  mat 
Wing-spans  or  over  so  feet/ 


Let  us  put 
some  Color 
into  your 
publication 


TV  COMPULCXa,  ‘the  largest  producer  of  TV  listings 
in  the  country,’  is  now  offering  4-color  separation 
negatives  for  your  TV  section.  Call  either  our  East 
coast  or  West  coast  office  for  our  low-cost,  full- 
color  separation  price  list. 


TV  C(0)M]pM(D)g  MCo 

‘FOR  THE  FINEST  IN  TV  LISTINGS  AND  FEATURES’ 

670  Franklin  Ave.,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110  (201)  661-0700 
210  North  Pass,  Burbank,  Calif.  91505  (213)  843-3323 


Newsbriefs 
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OCTOBER 

23*26— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
2$*28— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 

26- 26— National  Newspaper  Association,  Houston,  Texas. 

27- 28— Mid-Atlantic  States  Harris  2200  Users  Group,  Call-Chronicle 

Newspapers,  Allentown,  Pa. 

27-28— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

27-28— International  Media  Conference,  Pan  American  University,  Edin¬ 
burg,  Texas. 

27- 30— National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors/Associated  Col¬ 

legiate  Press,  Braniff  Palace  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

28 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting,  Copley 
Plaza,  Boston.  Mass. 

28-30 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association,  75th  anniversary.  Kings 
Island  Inn,  Mason,  Ohio. 

NOVEMBER 

3-4 — Catholic  Press  Association  Southern  Regional  Conference.  Holiday 
Inn  Vanderbilt.  Nashville.  Tennessee. 

3-5— Florida  Press  Association,  Tampa  Bay  Harbor  Inn. 

3- 5 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-Education  Seminar,  Hueston  Woods  Lodge, 

near  Oxford. 

5-7— Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Inn,  McCallen, 
Texas. 

8- 11— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  annual  meeting.  New  York  City. 

9- 11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  editorial  seminar.  The  Inn  at  the 

Park  Hotel.  Anaheim,  Calif. 

9-11— PNPA  Foundation  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Seminar,  PNPA 
Building,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

13-16 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Promotion 
Seminar,  Crystal  City  Marriott,  Washington,  D.C. 

13- 16 — SNPA  convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

14- 17— Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

16-17— PNPA  Foundation  Press  Institute,  Press  Photographers  Seminar, 

PNPA  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16-18— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  management 
seminar,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

16-19— International  Promotion  Managers  Association,  Research  Semi¬ 
nar,  Crystal  City  Marriott.  Washington,  D.C. 

16-19 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Detroit  Plaza 
Hotel.  Renaissance  Center,  Detroit,  Mich. 

25-30— American  Agricultural  Editors  Association,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Chicago. 

DECEMBER 

4- 7— SNPA  Foundation  seminar,  “The  Social  Security  System",  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 


AHEAD  IN  1978 

International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Peachtree  Plaza 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  January  29-February  1 . 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington  Hilton,  April  9-13. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Atlanta  Hilton,  May  1-3. 

International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Galleria  Plaza.  Hous¬ 
ton,  May  30-June  2. 

ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Gate¬ 
way  Convention  Center,  St.  Louis,  June  3-8. 

International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Boston,  July 

5-9. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs.  Virginia,  October  1-4. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago,  October  22-24. 
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A  spokesman  for  New  Jersey  Attorney  General  William 
Hyland  has  stated  two  newsmen  who  showed  a  heavy  interest 
in  the  adoption  of  a  new  law  extending  newsmen’s  privilege  to 
keep  sources  confidential  to  broadcast  journalists  were  not 
subject  to  the  state  lobbyists  control  law. 

The  two  newsmen,  Harvey  Fisher  of  The  (Hackensack, 
N.J.)  Record  and  William  Schirmann,  corporate  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  WHWH  radio  in  Princeton,  had  been  accused  of  ac¬ 
tively  urging  legislators  to  approve  the  press  freedom  bill  and 
did  not  register  as  lobbyists. 

Schirmann  was  sitting  at  Governor  Brendan  Byrne’s  side 
when  he  signed  the  biU  into  law  on  October  5.  Schirmann 
admitted  personally  urging  a  state  legislator  to  introduce 
such  a  protection  law  and  further  admitting  approaching  the 
leadership  of  both  houses  to  inform  them  of  the  bill’s  impor¬ 
tance. 

Under  the  lobbyists  control  law,  officially  called  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Agents  Control  Act,  recognized  legislative  representa¬ 
tives  of  business,  industry,  trade  organizations,  unions, 
civic,  organizations  and  other  groups,  are  required  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  the  Attorney  General’s  office  and  to  make  four 
reports  a  year  on  their  activities. 

Hyland’s  aide  said  the  lobbyists  control  law  says  a  person 
“shall  not  be  deemed  a  legislative  agent,  who  in  relation  to 
the  duties  or  interests  of  his  employment  or  at  the  request  of 
his  employer  communicates  to  the  legislature,  the  governor, 
or  his  staff  concerning  any  legislation,  if  such  communica¬ 
tion  is  an  isolated,  exceptional  or  infrequent  activity  ...” 

*  * 

The  time  and  place  for  the  1978  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Convention  have  been  changed.  The  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  November  5-8  at  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Florida.  The  Convention  was  previ¬ 
ously  scheduled  for  October  1-4  at  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia. 

98  a|c  ¥ 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  Sales  Advisory 
Committee  will  launch  a  new  Retail  Development  Board  aimed 
at  accelerating  retailers’  growth  in  the  use  of  television. 

“The  Retail  Development  Board  will  be  the  nerve  center 
to  attract  more  department,  discount  and  specialty  store 
budgets  to  television,’’  said  TvB  vicepresident  for  retail 
sales  Tom  McGoldrick. 

The  Retail  Development  Board  will  include  10  to  12  station 
retail  specialists  from  all  market  sizes,  according  to  McGold¬ 
rick.  Meetings  will  be  held  twice  a  year,  the  first  in  New 
York,  coinciding  with  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation’s  Annual  Meeting,  January  8-11  and  the  second  coin¬ 
ciding  with  NRMA’s  Sales  Promotion  Conference  in  Or¬ 
lando  from  May  7  to  10. 

♦  ♦  * 

Sunday  Newsday  (Long  Island,  New  York),  topped  the  half 
million  circulation  mark  for  the  first  time  with  its  October  2 
edition,  according  to  publisher  William  Attwood.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  on  October  2  was  502,214,  Attwood  said. 

Newsday,  whose  daily  circulation  is  502,214,  recently 
began  a  carrier  promotion  offering  a  trip  to  Mexico  to  any 
carrier  who  gets  35  new  combination  daily  and  Sunday  sub¬ 
scriptions  during  an  eight  week  period  that  began  September 
30.  The  goal  of  the  promotion  was  to  boost  Newsday’s 
Sunday  circulation  over  the  500,000  mark  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Sunday  circulation  as  of  September  30,  was  about 
495,000. 

*  *  * 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  ran  its  4-miUionth  classified  ad  for 
1977  on  October  5,  six  weeks  ahead  of  the  record  set  last 
year. 

The  Times  is  the  only  American  newspaper  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  4  million  ads  in  a  single  year. 
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^  award  for  excellence 
in  economic  reporting. 


For  entry  blanks  or 
additional  information  write: 

Program  Administrator 
Media  Awards  for  the 
Advancement  of 
Economic  Understanding 
Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Business  Administration 
Dartmouth  College 
Hanover 

New  Hampshire  03755 


The  1977  Media  Awards  for  the 
Advancement  of  Economic  Understanding 


Purpose: 

The  1977  Media  Awards  for  the 
Advancement  of  Economic  Under¬ 
standing  is  a  new  program  to  give 
recognition  to  outstanding  economic 
reporting  directed  to  the  general 
public.  Patterned  after  the  Pulitzer 
awards,  the  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate  media  to  initiate  economic 
reporting  that  is  imaginative,  inter¬ 
esting  and  easily  understandable. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
improve  the  quality  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  economic  reporting  in 
the  general  media.  It  aims  to  encour¬ 
age  and  reward  outstanding  sub¬ 
missions  by  media  which  effectively 
explain  aspects  of  the  economic 
system  to  typical  audiences- in 
terms  that  have  meaning  for  the 
average  reader  or  viewer. 

Awards: 

A  total  of  $105,000  will  be  awarded 
in  14  media  categories,  competitively 
grouped  according  to  circulation  or 
scope  of  market.  In  each  category, 
there  will  be  a  First  Prize  of  $5,000 
and  a  Second  Prize  of  $2,500. 


Eligibility: 

Entries  must  be  original  works 
published,  broadcast  or  telecast  — 
between  January  1, 1977  and 
December  31 , 1977. 

Judges: 

Winners  will  be  selected  by  a  panel  of 
judges  consisting  of  the  following: 

Alexander  Calder,  Jr. 

Chairnum  & 

Chief  Executive  Officer 
Union  Camp  Corporation 

Arthur  C.  Deck 
Executive  Editor 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

Roy  M.  Fisher 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism 

University  of  Missouri 

Norman  E.  Isaacs 
Chairman 

National  News  Council 

Paul  Miller 
Chairman 
Gannett  Cm.  Inc. 


Kenneth  A.  Randall 
President, The  Conference  Board. 

Irving  S.  Shapiro 
Chairman 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

Otto  A.  Silha 
President 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Frank  Stanton 
Former  President  CBS 

Murray  L.  Weidenbaum 
Director  of  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Business 
Washington  University 

Administration: 

The  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Dartmouth 
College  is  sole  and  independent 
administrator  of  the  Media  Awards 
for  the  Advancement  of  Economic 
Understanding. 

Media  Awards  for  the  Advancement 
of  Economic  Understanding  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Champion 
International  ('orporation,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


Rudolph  A.  Oswald 
Director  of  Research 
AFL-CIO 


Deadline  for  Entries: 
January  15, 1978 


Now  we’re  delivering 
your  daily  paper 

90%  on-time. 


Here’s  how  we’ve  improved 
the  Canadian  connection 
to  meet  your  needs ’round-the-clock 


When  you  contract  for  newsprint, 
you  want  it  there  at  a  certain  time . . . 
for  certain. 

Let’s  face  it,  that  hasn’t  always  been 
the  case  where  Canada’s  concerned. 

But  this  year  we’re  going  all  out  to 
turn  that  into  ancient  history.  And  we’re 
succeeding! 

To  Washington  and  beyond! 

CN,  Canada’s  largest  rail/road 
network,  has  teamed  up  with  our  U.S. 
neighbors  to  provide  superior  across- 
the-border  service  to  the  East  Coast 
newsprint  industry. 

Every  morning  our  special  train, 
the  “Washingtonian”,  leaves  Montreal 
with  your  newsprint  orders. 

Two  days  later  it’s  in  Washington, 
providing  fast  delivery  all  along  the 
line— to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  even 
further  south  via  connecting  railroads. 

You  can  count  on  it.  Better  equipment 
(our  high-volume  boxcars  with  the  plug- 
type  easy-moving  yellow  doors). 
Competitive  rates.  Competitive  transit 
times. 

For  instance,  all  carloads  routed  on 
the  “Washingtonian”  are  blocked 
together  for  through  movement  and 
automatically  go  the  fast  freight  route. 
With  smoother  handling,  minimum 
switching  and  humping,  reduced  car 
cycles. 


Return  with  us. 

We  want  your  business  either  way. 
Going  or  coming.  Weather  or  not. 

Now  you  can  get  extra  capacity  plus 
dependability.  No  question  about  it— 
we’re  the  most  efficient  rail  service 
available  in  either  direction.  And  that 
covers  a  lot  of  ground! 

Ask  your  CN  or  CV  Sales 
Representative  for  a  copy  of  our 
Montreal-Washington  fast-freight 
service  brochure. 

Or  contact:  J.  M.  Provost, 

National  Manager— Forest  Products, 
Canadian  National  Railways, 

P.O.  Box  8100,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada  H3C3N4. 


■  I  Distribution 

Systems 

If  there’s  a  better  way,  we’ll  find  it. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Covenants  on  human  rights 

It  was  reported  last  week  that  during  his  visit  to  New 
York  City  President  Carter  signed  two  United  Nations  doc¬ 
uments:  The  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights  and  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights. 

In  the  parlance  of  the  UN,  this  makes  the  United  States  a 
“signatory”  of  those  treaties  but  not  a  “party”  to  them.  The 
latter  status  belongs  only  to  those  governments  which  have 
ratified  the  treaties.  Only  46  parties  have  approved  the  first 
one  and  only  44  have  approved  the  second. 

The  covenants  give  important  emphasis  to  the  promotion 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  around  the 
world.  But,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  high  sounding  prin¬ 
ciples  are  compromised  by  loopholes  and  exceptions  that 
could  only  come  from  30  years  of  dickering  over  language  in 
UN  committees. 

Article  19  of  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  says 
“everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  expression  . .  . 
freedom  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas . . . 
orally,  in  writing  or  in  print.  .  .through  any  media,”  but  goes 
on  to  say: 

“The  exercise”  of  these  rights  “carries  with  it  special 
duties  and  responsibilities.  It  may  therefore  be  subject  to 
certain  restrictions  . . .  provided  by  law  . . .  for  respect  of  the 
rights  or  reputation  of  others”  and  “for  the  protection  of 
national  security  or  of  public  order,  or  of  public  health  or 
morals.” 

Is  our  Senate  willing  to  ignore  the  First  Amendment 
and  sign  a  document  permitting  a  government  to  restrict 
freedom  of  expression  for  protection  of  the  “public  order?” 


Televised  murder  trial 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court’s  experiment  with  television 
and  still  cameras  in  courtrooms — the  first  televised  murder 
trial  in  history — has  ended  without  loud  condemnation  or 
approbation. 

The  judge  said  he  had  been  fearful  of  sensational  news 
treatment  but  gave  credit  to  media  for  good  self-policing 
in  the  public  interest;*  Some  newsmen  gave  the  experiment 
high  marks.  The  defense  attorney  uses  the  presence  of  cam¬ 
eras  in  his  plans  for  appeal.  And,  already  a  proposal  has  been 
made  to  the  Florida  Constitutional  Revision  Commission  to 
outlaw  photography  in  courtrooms. 

All  the  votes  are  not  in  yet  and  we  believe  the  crucial 
ballot  will  be  in  the  form  of  the  judge’s  critique  yet  to  be 
written  for  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  which  authorized 
the  experiment  in  the  first  place. 

Representatives  of  all  media  believe,  we  feel  sure,  the  trial 
proved  that  courtroom  photography  is  possible  in  the  public 
interest  without  upsetting  the  decorum  of  the  court.  We 
hope  the  judge  evaluates  it  the  same  way. 
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Letters 


TAKES  EXCEPTION 

I  find  myself  taking  exception  to  Carl 
Bernstein’s  super  critical  comments  of 
American  journalists  who  have  or  may 
still  be  aiding  our  government  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  intelligence  information,  either 
on  our  friends  or  enemies. 

The  idea  that  reporters,  or  the  fourth 
estate,  were  some  kind  of  disinterested 
bystander  who  could  cross  either  hot  war 
or  cold  war  front  lines  at  will  is  some¬ 
thing  that  went  out  back  around  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Only  a  fool 
could  feel  secure  in  such  a  belief. 

Mr.  Bernstein’s  slaughter  of  sacred 
cows  in  domestic  politics  and  his 
doggedness  in  doing  so  is  something  we 
have  applauded  in  the  past.  However,  to 
believe  the  press  has  no  loyalties  to  its 
nation  and  to  help  it  against  its  enemies 
borders  on  the  irresponsible. 

This  old  fashioned  patriotism  may 
seem  laughable  at  the  ivory  towered  lib¬ 
eral  cocktail  parties,  but  I  would  bet  Mr. 
Bernstein  he  would  be  lined  up  against 
the  wall  just  as  quickly  as  I  would  if  we 
happened  to  lose  World  War  III. 

William  S.  Jackson 
(Jackson  is  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Hummelstown  (Pa.)  Sun  and  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.) 

*  *  * 

SEMANTIC  SNARE 

In  your  September  10th  editorial  on 
“Banning  Porno  Ads’’,  your  writer  fell 
into  a  semantic  snare  that  has  entrapped 
many  champions  of  press  freedoms. 

In  commenting  on  newspapers  that 
prohibit  advertising  for  porno  movies,  he 
uses  the  verb  “censor”  to  describe  the 
act.  He  should  have  used  the  verb 
“edit”.  Governments  censor.  Editors 
and  publishers  edit.  In  a  free  society, 
never  the  twain  should  meet. 

Reporters  and  writers  also  edit.  If  they 
didn’t,  their  stories  could  contain  a 
mountain  of  meaningless  minutia. 

At  every  step  in  the  news-gathering/ 
news-processing  chain,  someone  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  editing.  It  may  be  done  to 
fit  space.  It  may  be  done  to  fit  policy.  It 
is  a  professional  or  business  judgment.  It 
is  not  conformance  to  a  government 
edict. 

Ironically,  many  editors  and  reporters 
who  are  quick  with  the  blue  pencil  (or 
erase  button  on  their  VTs)  are  also  quick 
to  cry  “censor”  if  the  boss  starts  pruning 
their  prose. 

Your  editorial  states  that  lawyers  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  are 
challenging  the  right  of  publishers  to  re¬ 
ject  porno  advertising.  If  they  are  suc¬ 
cessful  in  clouding  the  Constitutional 


Hi  ifi  Hi 

DISAGREES 

Few  would  disagree  with  Joseph  Al- 
sop’s  remark,  quoted  in  your  September 
17  editorial,  that  a  journalist  has  a  duty  to 
his  (or  her)  country.  What  your  editorial 
neglects  to  say,  however,  is  that  people 
may  differ  about  what  is  good  (or  bad) 
for  our  country. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
since  the  end  of  World  War  2  the  CIA, 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  State 
Department  have  been  interested  primar¬ 
ily  in  bolstering  regimes,  often  fascist, 
military  or  otherwise  repressive,  that 
provide  a  “friendly”  and  profitable  cli¬ 
mate  for  U.S. -based  multinational  cor¬ 
porate  investment. 

These  same  agencies  have  been 
involved — directly  or  indirectly — in 
overthrowing  or  “destabilizing”  political 
movements  or  governments  that 
threatened  profitable  investment  cli¬ 
mates. 

So  I  must  challenge  the  implication  of 
your  editorial  that  acting  as  an  informer 
for  the  CIA,  even  during  the  “vicious 
Cold  War,”  can  be  equated  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  “Patriotism.”  If  a  journalist’s 
duty  is  to  social  justice  and  freedom, 
then  more  often  than  not  he/she  would  be 
opposing  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  actions  of  the  CIA. 

Without  space  to  document  these  as¬ 
sertions,  this  view  might  appear  glib  or 
rhetorical.  Nevertheless,  Bernstein’s 
Rolling  Stone  piece,  written  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  CIA  which  covers  its 
misdeeds  under  the  blanket  of  “national 
security,”  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
the  news  media  have  been  tools — 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  RECOVERY. 


right  (and  responsibility)  of  publishers  in 
these  regards,  they  may,  indeed,  be 
opening  the  door  for  Big  Brother  with  his 
axe  of  censorship. 

Charles  L.  Gould 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


knowing  or  unknowing — of  our  govern¬ 
ment. 

Editor  and  Publisher  seems  not  to 
have  learned  the  lessons  of  the  past 
decade — that  the  press  ought  expose,  not 
cover  up,  government  wrongdoing, 
much  less  co-operate  with  it. 

Peter  Dreier 
(Dreier  is  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
Sociology  Department  of  Tufts  University, 
Medford,  Massachusetts.) 
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Udall  bill  gets  favorable 


reaction  from 

By  I.  William  Hill 

Tax  relief  legislation  designed  to  keep 
independent  newspapers  from  being 
swallowed  up  in  group  ownership  was 
introduced  last  week  (Oct.  6)  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Morris  K.  Udall  (D.  of  Ariz.) 

Immediate  reaction  in  publishing  cir¬ 
cles  was  favorable. 

Udall  presented  his  bill  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  in  the  Longworth  House  Office 
Building  with  this  statement: 

“My  bill,  for  which  I  am  seeking  co¬ 
sponsors,  provides  estate  tax  relief  to  the 
owners  of  independent  newspapers  as  an 
inducement  not  to  sell  their  newspapers 
to  giant  group  organizations.  The  bene¬ 
fits  in  this  bill  are  available  to  owners  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  as  long  as 
they  are  not  part  of  a  group  (two  or  more 
newspaper  publications)  or  publicly 
trader  corporations.” 

Earlier  this  year,  Udall  introduced 
legislation  to  study  economic  concentra¬ 
tion  in  major  industries,  including  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  His  new  proposal 
seeks  to  save  the  independence  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  same  way  independent 
farms  were  saved  a  few  years  back.  In 
the  course  of  last  week’s  press  confer¬ 
ence,  Udall  said  he  is  hopeful  of  hearings 
soon  on  the  economic  concentration  bill 
which,  he  said,  has  had  “not  bad”  media 
reception. 

“At  this  time,”  he  said,  “seventy  per¬ 
cent  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  are  owned  by  groups.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  diminishing  numbers  of 
available  local  newspapers,  chains  have 
been  buying  other  chains. 

“One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  independent  local 
newspapers  is  the  devastating  effect  of 
estate  taxes  upon  the  owners  of  such 
newspapers.  More  and  more  newspaper 
owners,  in  contemplation  of  the  fact  that 
their  estates  will  not  be  able  to  both  pay 
the  estate  taxes  and  maintain  their  news¬ 
papers,  have  opted  to  sell  their  news¬ 
papers  in  tax  free  exchanges  for  the 
stock  of  chains  and  other  publicly  traded 
corporations. 

“The  proposed  legislation  will  provide 
a  means  to  set  aside  sums  during  the 
lives  of  newspaper  owners  for  payment 
of  their  estate  taxes,  and  also  to  defer 
payment  or  estate  taxes  for  a  reasonable 
period  after  the  deaths  of  the  owners  of 
such  newspapers. 

“The  bill  allows  the  owners  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  local  newspaper  to  establish 
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an  advance  estate  tax  payment  trust,  to 
be  funded  by  corporate  earnings  with  not 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  pre-tax  income 
of  the  newspaper  in  any  one  year.  The 
contributions  to  and  income  of  the  trust 
may  be  invested  solely  in  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  Excess  funding  of  the 
trust  is  expressly  prohibited.  The  funds 
accumulated  in  the  trust  may  be  used 
only  to  pay  the  estate  taxes  of  the  owners 
of  the  newspaper. 

“This  advance  estate  tax  payment 
trust  offers  major  tax  benefits  to  owners 
of  independent  local  newspapers.  The 
funding  is  with  pre-tax  income  of  the 
newspaper,  and  the  sums  in  the  trust  are 
not  a  part  of  the  owner’s  estate  for  tax 
purposes. 

“If,  however,  owners  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  having  established  such  a  trust, 
sell  their  newspaper,  the  bill  provides  for 
penalties  which  would  amount  to  some 
1 18  per  cent  of  the  monies  in  the  trust. 
Thus,  there  is  a  ‘carrot’  to  induce  main¬ 
taining  independent  local  newspapers, 
and  there  is  also  a  ‘stick’  to  preclude  an 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

“In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  an 
extension  of  the  time  for  payment  of  the 
estate  tax  where  the  estate  includes  the 
interests  in  an  independent  local  news¬ 
paper.  Such  extensions  would  be  subject 
to  payment  of  interest  as  now  provided 
under  the  tax  laws. 

“In  April  of  this  year,  1  spoke  before 
the  National  Press  Club  and  expressed 
my  deep  concern  about  the  social 
implications  if  local  independent  news¬ 
papers  continue  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
chains. 

“In  the  course  of  discussion  about  this 
issue,  1  have  repeatedly  said  not  all  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  are  good,  not  all 
chains  bad.  But  we  are  in  a  situation 
where  the  family-owned,  independent 
newspaper  is  an  endangered  species. 

“We  changed  the  tax  code  to  protect 
the  family-owned  farm.  We  can  also  do  it 
to  save  the  local  independent  news¬ 
paper.” 

Present  at  the  news  conference  was 
Publisher  John  Seigenthaler  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  who  told  the  press  that 
he  welcomed  Udall’s  bill  and  that  he  had 
talked  with  half  a  dozen  other  publishers 
who  felt  the  same  way. 

“This  legislation  moves  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,”  he  said.  “The  groups  that 
dominate  much  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  at  this  time,  are  too  often  interested 
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only  in  the  bottom  line  and  not  in  the 
content  of  the  newspaper.” 

Seigenthaler  cited  the  case  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  as  a  paper  that  could  benefit 
from  the  Udall  bill.  Owned  by  the  Evans 
family,  the  chairman  of  the  board  is  now 
Mrs.  Lucile  McCrea  Evans,  who  is  in  her 
70s.  The  president  of  the  company  is  her 
son,  Amon  C.  Evans,  who  is  in  his  40s. 

“At  her  death,”  Seigenthaler  said, 
“the  impact  of  her  taxes  would  be  devas¬ 
tating  for  him.” 

Ud^all  told  the  press  he  didn’t  know 
what  chance  of  success  the  bill  has.  He 
said,  however,  he  has  been  in  touch  with 
a  number  of  publishers  about  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  bill.  These  include  Douglas  H. 
McCorkindale,  Gannett  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  who  told  Udall  that  he  might  want 
to  consider  “whether  the  15- year  pay  out 
provision  should  be  an  alternative  to  the 
trust  fund  provision.” 

Peter  B.  Clark,  president  of  the  Detroit 
Evening  News  Association,  wrote  Udall: 
“I  think  your  proposed  legislation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  generally  goes  to 
the  problem.”  He  asked  more  time  for 
study  before  more  extended  comment. 

Jerry  Huse,  publisher  of  the  Norfolk 
Daily  News,  wrote:  “I  applaud  both  your 
recognition  of  the  threat  to  the  public 
interest  under  the  current  situation  and 
your  proposed  solution  which  would,  I 
feel,  solve  the  estate  tax  problems.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  is  about  the  only  solution 
that  will  work,  short  of  a  major  overhaul 
of  the  estate  tax  laws.” 

Huse  also  had  a  suggestion:  “One 
thought  occurs  to  me  regarding  the  limi¬ 
tation  on  trust  investment  to  U.S. 
government  obligations.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  allow  the  purchase  of  life  in¬ 
surance  on  the  majority  stockholder  of 
the  trust,  with  the  same  limitation  as  to 
excess  funding?  This  would  permit  the 
trust  to  provide  the  needed  liquidity 
through  insurance  in  the  event  the  stock¬ 
holder  died  in  the  early  years  before  the 
balance  of  the  fund  consisting  of  U.S. 
governments  had  had  a  chance  to  build 
up.” 

Other  media  spokesman  queried  for 
reaction  included  Eugene  C.  Patterson, 
president  and  editor  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Al¬ 
though  the  Udall  bill  would  not  apply  to 
the  Times,  insofar  as  it  has  been  willed  to 
an  educational  institution,  Patterson  said 
the  legislation  is  a  “positive  idea.” 

Chairman  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  publisher  of  the  Alexandria 
(L'd.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  noted  that  ANPA 
has  previously  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  inequities  in  the  tax  laws 
affecting  newspapers.  “The  Udall  bill  is 
an  important  first  step  in  this  direction.” 


News  services  advised 
to  share  sending  costs 


By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

A  sharing  of  communication  costs  by 
all  of  the  major  and  supplementary  wire 
services  was  proposed  in  a  policy 
statement  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
United  Press  International  advisory 
board  this  week  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
UPI  newspaper  subscribers  at  Dorado, 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  advisory  board  statement,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  new  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  board,  Richard  G.  Capen,  vice- 
president  of  Copley  Newspapers,  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  committee 
which  would  include  representatives  of 
UPI,  Associated  Press,  and  major  sup¬ 
plementary  news  services. 

“The  UPI  newspaper  advisory  board 
has  concluded  that  the  long-term  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  newspaper  industry  and  the 
American  public  would  be  best  served 
by  consideration  of  ways  to  minimize 
the  costs  of  providing  news  services  in 
those  areas  of  operation  which  would 
not  involve  any  aspect  of  competition  so 
vital  to  a  free  press. 

“The  board,  therefore,  recommends 
that  the  management  of  UPI  fully 
explore  all  possibilities  of  sharing  with 
others  in  the  industry  the  cost  of  sup¬ 
port  facilities,  such  as,  communications, 
computer  systems,  maintenance  and/or 
data  processing.  We  recognize  at  all 
times  the  requirement  to  retain  indi¬ 
vidual  independence  in  matters  of  news 
coverage,  enterprise  reporting,  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  technologies  and  con- 
tractural  relations  with  subscribers.” 

The  recommendation  to  share 
facilities  stems  from  the  belief  that 
“worldwide  general  news  services  are 
not  profit  centers,  and  that  cash  flow  for 
the  two  American  services  is  unlikely  to 
be  sufficient  to  meet  upcoming  capital 
requirements  needed  by  our  newspapers 
for  wire  service  delivery  and  news  col¬ 
lection  methods,”  the  advisory  board 
declared. 

The  board  noted  that  UPI  has  gone 
from  “relatively  modest  capital 
requirements  of  about  $300,000  annually 
for  the  years  preceding  1%0,  to  a  five- 
year  period  ending  in  1976  in  which  such 
expenditures  totaled  $16.5  million.  In 
1977,  the  board  said  the  news  agency 
will  spend  about  $4-million  and  a  similar 
amount  is  projected  for  1978. 

“We  expect  that  it  will  have  to  spend 
$18  to  $20  million  over  the  next  five 
years  in  order  to  meet  changing 
requirements — and  this  does  not  count 
the  huge  cost  of  conversion  to  satellite 
earth  station  delivery  if  our  industry 
should  choose  to  go  in  this  direction,” 
the  board  said. 


“We  believe  it’s  safe  to  assume  that 
the  expenditures  for  new  computer  and 
communication  systems  will  be  equalled 
by  AP  or  possibly  even  exceed,  and  in 
the  final  analysis  our  newspaper  will  be 
expected  to  pick  up  a  major  share  of  this 
burden,”  the  board  said. 

Capen  said  that  the  advisory  board  is 
convinced  that  largest  areas  of  waste 
and  duplication  between  UPI  and  AP  in 
the  area  of  communications,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  computer  capability  can  be 
eliminated  and  the  savings  passed  along 
to  newspapers  and  broadcasters. 

In  this  regard,  the  advisory  board 
recommended  that  a  special  industry  be 
created  as  soon  as  possible  to  study 
long-term  news  service  requirements  of 
the  news  media.  UPI  board  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  study  committee  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  UPI, 
AP,  ANPA,  the  broadcast  industry  and 
other  appropriate  newspaper-broadcast 
related  associations. 

The  statement  of  the  board  under¬ 
scored  the  point  that  there  should  be  no 
lessening  of  competition  between  the 
wire  services  in  the  area  of  news  report¬ 
ing  under  a  facility  sharing  program. 

“We  believe  in  (1)  quality  through 
competition  (2)  innovation  in  news 
coverage  and  new  technology  (3)  the 
need  for  alternate,  supplemental  and 
confirming  sources  in  news  coverage  (4) 
credibility  of  all  of  the  news  media  with 
the  public  we  serve  (5)  competitive, 
contractural  pricing. 

“Our  interest  is  in  preserving  these 
essential  qualities,”  they  said. 

The  advisory  board  also  passed  three 
resolutions  in  which  they:  urged  UPI  to 
continue  and  intensify  its  technical  re¬ 
search  and  development;  proposed  the 
development  by  AT&T  of  a  FCC  ap¬ 
proved  one-way,  receiving  only 
communications  facilities  at  reasonable 
and  fair  rates;  called  for  an  end  to  plan 
by  the  options  price  reporting  authority 
to  levy  charges  on  certain  security  mar¬ 
ket  information  and  to  cancel  already 
imposed  fees  for  raw  information  it  de¬ 
livers  to  the  news  services;  and  a 
recommendation  to  the  national  weather 
service  to  extend  the  phaseout  periods 
to  at  least  six  months  for  metric  weather 
data. 

James  Darr,  vicepresident  Systems 
Development,  UPI,  in  a  report  on  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  UPl-AP  Press  Com¬ 
munication  Satellite  System,  said  a  key 
element  to  the  success  of  final 
implementation  of  the  system  is  to  con¬ 
vince  the  FCC  to  waive  the  rules  which 


now  apply  to  the  licensing  of  earth  sta¬ 
tions. 

Darr  said  six  newspapers  in  Florida 
have  volunteered  to  purchase  earth  sta¬ 
tions  and  take  part  in  a  year-long  pilot 
program.  The  puipose  of  the  test.  Dan- 
said,  is  to  show  the  FCC  by  actual  per¬ 
formance,  that  normal  procedures  for 
licensing  of  earth  stations  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  application. 

The  participating  newspapers  are: 
Cocoa  Today,  Orlando  Sentinel  Star, 
Miami  Herald,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Independent,  Tampa  Tribune,  West 
Palm  Beach  Post  Times. 

Darr  noted  that  the  six  test  cities  were 
deliberately  selected  where  the  satellite 
signal  is  weakest  and  interference  is 
greatest.  The  test  is  scheduled  to  start 
about  March  1,  1978. 

The  satellite  receive-only  transmis¬ 
sion  system  is  seen  by  the  wire  services 
as  a  viable  alternative  to  AT&T  private 
land  lines.  Unless  a  favorable  decision  is 
forthcoming  from  the  Second  District 
Court  in  Washington,  on  an  UPI-AP  ^- 
peal  of  an  FCC.  decision,  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  will  be  hit  by  a  45%  AT&T  rate  in¬ 
crease,  estimated  to  cost  them  $4.3  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  more  than  what  they  are 
being  charged  now. 

Throughout  the  meeting  at  the  Cer- 
romar  Beach  Hotel,  UPI  demonstrated  a 
satellite  reception  of  its  news  and  news- 
picture  services  with  an  antenna  dish  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  hotel  grounds.  Test  recep¬ 
tions  were  described  as  excellent  by 
Darr,  who  said  the  system  did  not  ex¬ 
perience  a  single  failure. 

The  1978  EDICON  meeting  will  be 
held  in  San  Diego  on  October  12-15. 

Carter’s  message 
to  the  press 

In  conjunction  with  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week,  President  Carter  issued  two 
statements  in  which  he  expressed  his 
“respect  and  admiration”  fqr  the  press. 

“Every  day,  1  see  first-hand  that  the 
work  of  reporters,  photographers  and 
editors  is  not  easy,”  Carter  said.  “The 
hours  can  be  long  and  tedious,  and  you 
have  to  develop  a  thick  skin  to  ward  off 
the  all-too-frequent  criticism.  The  news 
business  is  filled  with  those  who  are  not 
only  dedicated  to  a  craft,  but  also  are 
obviously  proud  to  be  the  caretakers  of 
one  of  our  basic  freedoms.” 

In  a  message  directed  at  newspaper 
carriers.  Carter  said,  “I  am  happy  to  give 
my  best  wishes  to  the  thousands  of 
young  people  who  are  getting  an  early 
start  in  the  business  world  as  newspaper 
carriers.”  He  pointed  out  how  he  en¬ 
tered  “the  free  enterprise  system”  by 
selling  peanuts  when  he  was  four  or  five 
years  old.  “1  have  a  special  feeling  and 
understanding  of  the  good  and  bad  times 
this  kind  of  work  brings. 
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Madison  paper  hires 
striker  replacements 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

The  Madison  (Wise.)  Capital  Times 
began  hiring  replacements  October  10  for 
45  striking  editorial  staffers. 

Capital  Times  management  would  not 
say  exactly  how  many  persons  had  been 
hired,  but  indicated  that  the  number 
would  be  just  enough  to  keep  the  presses 
rolling. 

Five  unions  began  manning  the  picket 
lines  on  October  1,  after  a  strike  was 
called  by  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  Local  23  and  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  Editorial  Association 
against  Madison  Newspapers  Inc. 
(MNI),  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  Capital  Times.  Both  unions 
point  to  alleged  unfair  labor  practices  as 
the  impetus  behind  their  walk-out.  Simi¬ 
lar  strikes  were  announced  the  same  day 
by  five  unions  representing  about  200  of 
the  400  persons  who  work  at  the  plant. 

While  all  five  unions  will  negotiate 
their  contracts  separately,  none  of  them 
will  sign  until  each  union  has  reached  a 
satisfactory  agreement. 

“This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
these  unions  that  we’ve  become  really 
close,”  Diane  Woodstock,  president  of 


the  local  guild  chapter,  said. 

Both  dailies  have  continued  to  publish 
on  schedule  with  the  help  of  outside 
editorial  staffers  from  other  Lee  News¬ 
papers.  But  Robert  Meloon,  Capital 
Times  managing  editor,  said  that  his 
paper  has  been  forced  to  hire  replace¬ 
ments  for  any  editorial  strikers  who  were 
not  back  at  their  desks  by  October  10. 

The  editorial  staff  is  currently  operat¬ 
ing  with  five  executives,  three  super¬ 
visors,  five  temporaries,  and  one  guild 
member.  Forty-five  members  are  out  on 
strike. 

“We  have  sent  a  letter  to  our 
employes  telling  them  that  we  intend  to 
hire  permanent  replacements  if  they 
don’t  return  to  work.  We  cannot  put  out 
a  paper  forever  with  this  small  a  staff,” 
Meloon  said.  The  Times  has  already 
placed  classified  ads  in  their  own  paper 
and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  is  in  a 
better  position  with  31  editorial  members 
in  and  20  out.  They  have  not  ordered 
striking  employes  back. 

An  alternative  Sunday  tabloid,  which 
union  officials  say  will  eventually  go 
daily,  is  being  distributed  by  the  strikers. 

In  a  written  statement,  MNI  general 


manager  Richard  Gottlieb  said  “We  have 
a  community  responsibility  to  keep  the 
public  informed  by  publishing  our  news¬ 
papers  for  our  readers,  advertisers  and 
our  employes.” 

Strikers  have  also  begun  soliciting  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  subscribers,  urging  them  to 
halt  any  further  contributions  to  the  pa¬ 
pers’  revenues.  Capital  Times  editor  and 
publisher  Miles  McMillin  said  the  papers 
had  not  been  affected  by  this  move. 
Union  officials  said  it  was  too  early  to 
tell  if  the  ploy  would  be  successful  but 
indicated  that  local  support  had  been 
good.  “Just  yesterday,  the  clerical 
workers  from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  sent  in  2,500  subscription  cancella¬ 
tions,’’  Ron  McCrea,  Capital  Times 
news  editor  and  vicepresident  of  the 
local  guild  chapter  said. 

The  labor  problems  began  three  years 
ago  when  MNI  converted  to  cold  type. 
They  came  to  a  head  in  mid-April  with 
the  introduction  of  a  new  VTD  system. 
The  ITU  work  force  has  been  reduced 
from  78  to  21  in  less  than  five  years. 

Most  of  the  remaining  printers  have 
been  given  $2.69  per  hour  salary  cuts 
because  management  says  they  no  longer 
practice  a  skilled  trade.  All  five  union 
contracts  have  expired  within  the  last 
year. 

Referring  to  the  printer  layoffs,  Mc¬ 
Millin  said  in  a  June  interview:  “You  get 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


Test  is  a  success 

Televised  murder  trial 
a  hit  show  in  Miami 


The  first  televised  murder  trial  in  his¬ 
tory  became  a  hit  show  on  a  PBS  station 
in  Miami  last  week. 

Over  a  period  of  about  25  hours  on 
eight  nights,  usually  from  9  p.m.  until  1 
a.m.,  the  daytime  courtroom  drama  was 
re-played  on  tv  in  an  experiment  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Florida  Supreme  Court. 
Sets  in  more  than  80,()0()  households 
were  tuned  in,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates. 

It  began  with  the  selection  of  a  jury 
and  closed  just  after  midnight  October  6 
when  the  jurors  returned  a  verdict  of 
“guilty  on  all  four  counts”  of  murder  and 
burglary  against  teen-age  Ronny 
Zamora. 

A  typical  soap  opera  teaser  question 
had  been  put  to  the  jury:  “Did  Ronny  kill 
an  82-year-old  woman  neighbor  because 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  television 
violence?” 

“Subliminal  television  intoxication” 
was  made  the  central  issue  in  Ronny’s 
defense  but  Judge  Paul  Baker  blocked 
every  effort  by  defense  attorney  Ellis 
Rubin  to  place  television  itself  on  trial. 
After  the  state’s  presentation  of  “con- 
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fessions”  by  the  boy — none  of  which 
were  denied — the  trial  developed  into  a 
sparring  match  between  psychiatrists 
and  psychologists  and  the  court’s  insis¬ 
tence  on  standards  of  legal  insanity  that 
go  back  to  common  law  and  Supreme 
Court  definitions. 

One  tv  camera,  in  a  fixed  position,  and 
two  still  cameras  were  permitted  in  the 
courtroom  during  the  trial.  A  great  deal 
of  witness  examination  and  lawyers’ 
arguments  which  occurred  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  jury  was  recorded  for  publi¬ 
cation.  So,  with  each  showing  of  the 
trial,  station  WPBT  announcers 
cautioned  viewers  against  coming  to 
conclusions  as  to  the  defendant’s  guilt  or 
innocence  or  insanity. 

Except  for  a  few  breaks  due  to  power 
outage  and  other  technical  difficulties, 
WPBT  “covered”  the  whole  trial  and  fed 
tape  to  other  stations  (in  the  U.S.  and 
foreign  countries)  and  the  networks 
which  used  only  one  or  two-minute  slices 
of  the  day’s  highlights.  WPBT  manager 
John  Felton  estimated  the  cost  at  $2,5(X) 
to  $3,000  a  day.  The  principal  sponsor¬ 
ship  credits  went  to  two  shopper  papers. 


the  Miami  Review  and  the  Broward  Re¬ 
view.  The  Washington  Post’s  affiliated 
stations  in  Florida  won  a  lawsuit  last 
year  that  resulted  in  the  Supreme  Court’s 
approval  of  a  one-year  test  of  courtroom 
photography. 

The  major  tv  stations  in  South  Florida 
were  prepared  to  devote  much  more  time 
to  the  Zamora  trial  when  “Telly” 
Savalas  appeared  as  a  witness.  The  de¬ 
fense  subpoenaed  Aristotle  Savalas,  star 
of  the  “Kojak”  series,  a  favorite  of  15- 
year-old  Ronny,  but  released  him  after 
the  judge  remained  adamant  about  the 
kind  of  testimony  he  would  exclude. 

Rubin  told  the  court  he  wanted  to  hear 
the  tv  star’s  appraisal  of  violent  shows 
and  something  about  the  studies  he  had 
made  in  this  field.  However,  what 
Savalas  would  have  to  say  didn’t  mea¬ 
sure  up  to  the  court’s  standards  for 
testimony. 

Rubin,  a  prominent  criminal  lawyer 
who  has  a  speedy  greyhound  named  for 
him,  has  often  resorted  to  publicity 
stunts  to  gain  headlines.  His  unique  de¬ 
fense  for  Ronny  and  his  excoriation  of 
“tv  violence”  in  statements  to  the  jury 
had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  personal 
crusade.  In  his  final  plea  he  departed  lit¬ 
tle  from  his  low  key  performance  and 
beseeched  the  jury  to  return  a  not  guilty 
verdict  that  would  stand  as  a  memorial  to 
Ronny’s  victim.  Mrs.  Elinor  Haggard, 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Inland  committees  at  work 
on  important  projects 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

This  has  not  been  a  slow  year  for  Inland  committee  mem¬ 
bers.  The  proof  is  in  the  following  wrap-up. 

Legislative — Pending  postal  legislation  affecting  news¬ 
papers  headlined  this  committee's  1977  agenda.  Chairman 
Ed  Heminger,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Findley  (Ohio) 
Courier,  and  committee  members  kept  Inlanders  up  to  date 
on  all  postal  matters — particularly  the  possible  discontinua¬ 
tion  of  Saturday  mail  delivery.  The  committee  was  also 
represented  at  the  Conference  on  Federal  and  State  Legisla¬ 
tion  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  National  Newspaper’s  annual 
Legislative  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Cost  and  Revenue — Development  of  a  limited  regression 
table  package  that  could  be  sold  to  non-inland  members  was 
one  of  this  committee's  main  projects. 

Chairman  Roger  Grier,  publisher  of  the  Capital  News¬ 
papers  Group,  Albany,  N.Y.,  reported  that  the  tables  also 
will  be  available  to  people  who  have  requested  information 
on  the  Cost  Study  and  have  been  turned  down  in  the  past. 

Another  continuing  project  was  the  review  of  the  Cost 
Study  format  and  chart  of  accounts. 

“Several  indepth  revisions  have  surfaced.  However,  the 
actual  changes  have  been  relatively  minor  due  to  both  pro¬ 
gramming  costs  and  our  feeling  that  any  changes  should  be 
gradual  so  that  we  don’t  lose  year-to-year  comparability,’’ 
Grier  said. 

An  Inland  Cost  Study  Clinic  was  held  in  Chicago  last  fall 
and  two  all-day  seminars  were  given  recently  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute,  using  Cost  Study  material.  The  commit¬ 
tee  has  also  provided  speakers  to  explain  the  Cost  Study  to 
other  organizations  and  have  consulted  with  groups  that 
want  to  start  similar  studies  or  “piggyback’’  on  the  Inland 
study. 

Advertising — Workshops  catering  to  ad  executives  and 
sales  persons  were  this  committee’s  main  contribution  this 
year. 

Last  spring,  the  committee  organized  its  first  seminar  for 
ad  executives,  with  over  50  in  attendance.  Two  regional 
seminars  were  held  October  4  and  6  in  Bloomington,  Ill.  for 
ad  sales  people. 

“We  feel  this  is  the  most  valuable  service  the  Advertising 
Committee  can  provide  for  Inland  members,’’  chairman  Vic 
Modeer,  executive  vicepresident  and  business  manager  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette,  said.  “The 
decision  to  take  the  salesman  training  session  out  into  the 
territory  so  that  more  people  could  attend  will,  I  think,  pay 
off  handsomely.’’  In  the  past,  the  seminars  were  always  held 
in  Chicago. 

Chicago  will  be  the  site  of  the  next  spring  advertising 
executive  workshop  and  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Minnesota 
are  being  considered  for  regional  group  staff  sales  seminars. 

Modeer  also  said  that  his  committee  had  continually  tried 
to  upgrade  and  update  their  linage  reports  and  eventually 
hoped  to  work  with  the  Circulation  and  Education  Commit¬ 
tees  in  a  total  marketing  concept  for  newspaper  promotion 
and  sales. 

Newsprint — Chairman  Paul  McCue,  general  manager  of 
the  Rochester  (Minn.) Post-Bulletin,  said  he  felt  this  commit¬ 
tee  had  met  all  four  items  on  their  slate  scope  and  goals  list 
during  the  past  year. 

These  goals  included: 

1 —  Providing  a  format  for  the  exchange  of  information  and 
views  among  Inlanders. 

2 —  Gathering,  interpreting  and  disseminating  information 
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that  will  aid  Inlanders  in  planning  newsprint  purchases,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  time  of  crisis. 

3 —  Providing  individual  and  specific  help  and  information 
on  member  request. 

4 —  Stimulating  dialogue  and  minimizing  adversary 
relationships  between  members  and  their  suppliers. 

McCue  said  that  newsprint  problems  include:  the  complex 
nature  of  the  forest  products  industry,  of  which  newsprint  is 
only  a  part,  and  rapid  changes  in  their  markets;  varying 
levels  of  priority  which  suppliers  attach  to  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion;  varying  levels  of  interest  among  users  (larger  papers 
having  qualified  people  to  manage  their  newsprint,  while 
smaller  papers  generally  rely  on  informal  information  and 
trade  associations),  and  general  apathy  among  Inlanders  ex¬ 
cept  in  time  of  crisis,  due  to'high  level  of  independence  and 
management  by  crisis  in  many  instances. 

“While  we  are  currently  swamped  by  excess  capacity  (of 
newsprint),  I  feel  as  strongly  as  ever  that  the  long-range 
supply  commitments  will  fall  short  of  our  needs,”  McCue 
said.  “It  will  take  perseverance,  continual  encouragement 
and  improved  dialogue  with  suppliers  to  assure  ourselves  of 
adequate  supply  in  the  future.” 

Circulation— Chairman  John  Stauffer,  general  manager- 
editor,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Journal  reported  that  during  the  past 
year  a  cursory  study  was  done  to  determine  what  type  of 
circulation  training  courses  were  being  offered  by  major 
journalism  schools.  Results  were  handed  over  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee. 

Dr.  Del  Brinkman,  dean  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Journalism,  who  conducted  the  survey,  said  some 
schools  questioned  were  in  the  process  of  adding  or  increas¬ 
ing  circulation  management  courses  or  increasing  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  these  programs. 

However,  Dr.  Brinkman  pointed  out,  there  is  a  lack  of 
courses  being  offered  in  this  area. 

The  first  Newspaper  Carrier  Incentive  Contest  trip  was 
conducted  by  Inland  with  seventeen  member  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  touring  Washington,  D.C. 

Proposed  activities  for  1977-78  will  include  informing  the 
meml^rship  of  new  and  successful  ways  to  gain  circulation; 
the  publicizing  of  possible  circulation  training  courses;  semi¬ 
nars  for  circulation  department  personnel;  providing  infor¬ 
mation  on  alternate  methods  of  subscriber  payment  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Committee,  present  ways 
to  provide  “total  market  coverage.” 

Employe  Relations — New  laws  concerning  employe  and 
administrative  regulations. 

“They  have  placed  almost  overwhelming  demands  on  per¬ 
sonnel  and  drastically  reduced  profit  possibilities,”  Chair¬ 
man  Eugene  Lumbers,  president  and  publisher,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon,  said. 

“Even  more  alarming  are  untold  contingent  liabilities  and 
difficult  management  restrictions.” 

Lambert  said  the  constantly  changing  union  picture  in  the 
newspaper  industry  is  another  area  of  concern. 

“It  is  almost  a  case  of  here  today,  gone  tomorrow,  and 
what  next?” 

He  said  established  unions  are  either  operating  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  manner  or  even  fading  out  of  the  picture 
entirely. 

“New  unions  are  being  formed  through  mergers,  and  other 
unions  unfamiliar  to  our  industry  are  aiming  their  organizing 
guns  at  us. 

“These  developments  bear  watching  for  all  our  members, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  presently  unionized  or  not,” 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  15,  1977 
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Lambert  commented. 

“Fortunately,  the  balance  of  power  between  newspaper 
unions  and  management  seems  more  even  today  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time.  But  that  situation  could  change  very 
quickly  and  does  not  apply  equally  to  all  newspapers.” 

Wage  and  Salary  Subcommittee — The  biggest  concern,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chairman  Jack  Nordyke,  publisher,  Ames  (Iowa) 
Daily  Tribune,  has  been  “how  to  encourage  more  participa¬ 
tion  of  Inland  members.” 

The  continuing  role  of  the  subcommittee  is  informing  and 
explaining  to  Inland  members,  especially  the  smaller  ones, 
EECC,  how  to  write  job  descriptions,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  and  other  related  matters. 

“The  impact  of  government  regulations  on  employers  is  an 
area  that  many  of  us  need  to  be  educated  about,”  he  said. 
“The  larger  members  have  staff  to  handle  these  additional 
problems,  but  smaller  members  need  advice  to  help  deal  with 
them.” 

Insurance — Chairman  Thomas  A.  Oakley,  president, 
Quincy  Newspapers  Inc.,  Quincy,  III.,  listed  Insurance 
Committee  responsibilities  as: 

1)  Educating  the  Inland  membership  through  workshops 
and  seminars  of  insurance  in  general  and  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  and  ways  to  save  money  and  provide  maximum  pro¬ 
tection. 

2)  Examining  insurance  proposals  both  for  the  Inland  of¬ 
fice  and  membership  as  part  of  the  association  services  and 
make  recommendations. 

“Perhaps  our  most  important  on-going  program  is  the 
inland-NNA  Safety  Group,”  Oakley  said. 

The  program  was  essentially  molded  after  one  offered  to 
newspapers  who  were  members  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  Safety  Group  and  administered  by  MarketDyne 
International. 


MarketDyne  offers,  through  local  agents,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  insurance  plan  which  allows  a  newspaper  to  obtain 
its  full  coverage  essentially  in  one  policy,  from  one  agent. 

These  policies  are  then  group-rated  with  other  newspapers 
in  the  safety  group.  As  a  result  of  being  rated  with  a  superior 
group,  in  which  loss  control  standards  are  carefully  adminis¬ 
tered,  the  insurance  premiums  are  subject  to  a  dividend 
because  of  the  favorable  loss  experience  in  the  group. 

“In  this  last  year,  we  estimate  that  27  Inland  member 
newspapers  are  in  the  Inland  NNA  group,  with  an  annual 
premium  of  $260,(X)0,  which  earned  a  16%  dividend,”  Oak¬ 
ley  said. 

Education — The  goal  of  more  productive  interchanges  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  industry  and  the  country’s  school  sys¬ 
tem  was  this  committee’s  main  focus. 

In  his  annual  committee  report,  chairman  John  C.  Gard¬ 
ner,  publisher,  Carbondale  (Ill.)  Southern  Illinoisian,  said, 
“The  committee  continues  to  work  toward  a  cataloging  of 
various  relationships  between  newspapers  and  colleges.” 

Gardner  said  Inland  members  then  could  adopt  “any  of 
the  relationships  which  might  be  appropriate  for  them.” 

One  such  area,  Gardner  reported,  may  be  in  better 
cooperation  of  developing  on-campus  or  in-plant  training 
programs  for  newspaper  personnel  other  than  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes. 

The  committee  also  discussed  a  variety  of  other  topics, 
including  the  number  of  students  declaring  journalism  majors 
and  what  will  become  of  them  upon  graduation;  improving 
basic  writing  and  reporting  skills;  monitoring  and 
encouragement  of  high  school  journalism  programs,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  acquainting  students  and  their  professors  with 
new  newspaper  production  technologies. 


President’s  report  cites 
Inland’s  accomplishments 


1976-77  was  a  year  of  new  things  for 
the  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association — new  officers,  new  technol¬ 
ogy,  new  legislation  affecting  news¬ 
papers  and  new  members  services. 

At  the  annual  fall  meeting  in  Chicago, 
Davis  U.  Merwin,  publisher  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph, 
was  elected  Inland’s  president  and 
served  during  the  past  year  with  first  vice 
president,  John  Winsor,  president  of 
Winsor  Newspapers,  Canton  (111.)  and 
second  vicepresident,  B.  E.  Bernie 
Wright,  vicepresident  for  staff  opera¬ 
tions,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  De- 
cator  (111.) 

“Over  the  years  the  Inland  Press  has 
done  a  great  many  positive  things  for 
both  the  Daily  Pantograph  and  for  me  as 
an  individual,”  Merwin  said  in  his  presi¬ 
dent’s  report.  “I’ve  appreciated  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  as  its  president  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  always  had  a  very  special  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  Inland’s  ability  to  hit  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  newspapers  at  the  hands-on, 
front  line  level.  As  an  organization,  it 
tends  to  be  more  practical  than  theoreti¬ 
cal,  and  1  believe  that  its  members  have 
profited  mightily  from  this  distinction. 

Throughout  the  year.  Inland’s  mem¬ 
bers  were  kept  informed,  through  speak- 
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ers,  committee  reports,  seminars  and  the 
Inland  service  bulletin,  on  a  myriad  of 
pertinent  topics:  mailroom  automation; 
labor  problems;  the  looming  possibility 
of  Saturday  mail  delivery  termination; 
current  newspaper  readership  studies; 
Warner  color  process;  advertising  co-op, 
classified  and  retail,  and  circulation  sales 
training  programs  to  increase  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

CEEFAX,  plateless  printing,  pagina¬ 
tion  and  other  future  communication 
transmission  systems  and  production 
methods  were  explained  and  discussed 
by  authorities  on  these  topics. 

The  membership  was  also  informed 
about  growth  benefits  that  could  be  reaped 
by  implementing  the  “Total  News¬ 
paper”  concept,  which  involves  the 
encouragement  of  inter-relation  between 
all  departments  in  a  newspaper  to 
achieve  a  common  objective. 

New  workshops  included  seminars  for 
advertising  executives  and  sales  person¬ 
nel,  aimed  at  informing  staffs  of  up-to- 
date  techniques  to  improve  and  increase 
advertising. 

Merwin  said  a  major  move  is  under¬ 
way  to  revise  the  Inland  Cost  Study  to 
better  reflect  today’s  production 
methods.  “A  great  deal  of  work  already 


has  been  invested  in  this  effort,  and  your 
directors  have  approved  a  $15,000  an¬ 
nual  budget  towards  funding  this  repro¬ 
graming.  The  accounting  manual  will  be 
rewritten,  and  we’ve  started  experimen¬ 
tal  discussions  with  both  the  Suburban 
Newspaper  Association  and  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  regarding  a  cost 
study  for  non-daily  newspapers.” 

In  addition,  Merwin  said,  “we’ve  con¬ 
tinued  proven  services  such  as  the  Wage 
and  Salary  Survey,  the  Monthly  and 
Cumulative  Advertising  Comparison  re¬ 
ports,  the  Quarterly  Printers  Wage  Sur¬ 
vey,  Member’s  Service  Bulletins  and 
Personnel  Bulletins. 

“We’ve  worked  hard  at  building 
membership.  The  broader  the  forum  for 
our  exchange  of  ideas  the  greater  will  be 
the  opportunity  to  supply  solutions  to 
members’  problems.  We’re  proud  to 
welcome  into  the  Inland  organization 
several  new  members  including  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  {Co\.) Sun,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald,  Montreal  Star  and  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News.  “Inland  mem¬ 
bership  now  stands  at  515  newspapers 
with  a  combined  daily  circulation  of 
nearly  18  million.  Incidentally,  both 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming  are  100%.” 

The  Inland  staff  also  has  helped  to 
produce  two  educational  television 
shows.  One  is  on  newspapers  and  the 
other  on  reading  for  Villa  Alegra.  Villa 
Alegra  is  a  bilingual  version  of  Sesame 
Street.  Both  these  productions  will  be 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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New  Inland  president 
has  diverse  skills 


The  new  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  is  as  diverse  person¬ 
ally  as  the  companies  he  heads  are  pro¬ 
fessionally. 

A  man  who  says  he  places  both  family 
and  community  above  business,  John  B. 
Winsor,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Win- 
sor  Newspapers,  heads  four  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  and  publishing  com¬ 
panies  ranging  from  small  community 
dailies  to  a  large  suburban  group  of 
weeklies  and  commercial  printing  plant. 

The  four  companies  under  the  Winsor 
Newspapers,  Inc.  banner  are  Tazewell 
Publishing  Company  in  Morton,  Ill.;  the 
Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger;  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  (Ill.)  Review-Atlas;  and  the 
Boonville  (Mo.)  Daily  News,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  nearly  150,000. 

At  41,  Winsor  is  an  avid  physical  fit¬ 
ness  enthusiast.  He  starts  each  day  with 
a  two  mile  run  and  has  become  an  ex¬ 
pert  bowhunter,  taking  annual  trips  to 
Canada  and  Alaska  to  hunt  big  game. 

Winsor  holds  a  B.A.  in  English  from 
Lawrence  College  in  Appleton,  Wise, 
and  a  M.A.  in  Journalism  from  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism.  In  1959,  he  moved  to  Can¬ 
ton  to  start  learning  the  newspaper 
business. 

He  literally  started  from  the  ground 
up,  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
pressroom  of  the  Uien  letter  press  Daily 
Ledger. 

After  he  became  publisher,  he  insti¬ 
tuted  the  concept  of  professional 
management  in  his  companies  in  1968. 
That  came  after  extensive  training  and 
course  work  with  the  American 
Management  Association. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  active  in  his 
community,  heading  a  building  drive  for 
a  YMCA  in  Canton  that  kept  the 
organization  alive  in  weaker  days  and  al¬ 
lows  it  to  thrive  as  a  key  community 
asset  now.  Winsor  helped  found  a  new 
bank  in  town  that  opened  up  a  new 
business  and  investment  opportunities, 
permitting  the  community  to  grow  fas¬ 
ter. 

He  headed  United  Way  campaigns 
and  was  Chamber  of  Commerce  presi¬ 
dent,  both  times  during  critical  points  in 
the  organizations’  history.  His  United 
Way  leadership  in  1968  helped  put  the 
organization  over  its  goal  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  and  subsequent 
campaigns  remained  highly  successful. 

Presently  serving  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  a  privately-endowed  library  in 
Canton,  his  experience  there  was  the 
stimulus  for  another  business  interest 
which  he  founded  three  years  ago. 


John  B.  Winsor 

His  “Dial-a-Story,”  a  concept  where 
libraries  have  special  telephone  numbers 
for  children  to  call  and  hear  three- 
minute  children’s  stories  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  story-reader  was  an  outgrowth  of 
his  experiences  in  both  the  library  and 
newspaper  business. 

“I  became  alarmed  when  I  learned 
how  the  reading  ability  of  children  has 
been  decreasing,”  he  says.  “Research 
indicated  that  children  who  hear  stories 
read  to  them  become  better  readers  and 
we  decided  that  since  many  parents 
don’t  take  time  to  read  their  children 
stories  anymore,  the  local  library  could 
at  least  provide  some  substitute.  While  I 
want  our  young  children  to  become 
newspaper  readers  someday,  I  am  also 
firmly  convinced  that  reading  ability  is 
closely  tied  to  the  intelligence  level  of 
adults.  Dial-a-Story  is  simply  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  intelligence  of  future  genera¬ 
tions. 

Winsor  selected  and  edited  the  stories 
invested  the  funds  to  start  the  company; 
stories  were  recorded,  tape  units  were 
manufactured,  and  more  than  56  libra¬ 
ries  throughout  the  nation  are  now  of¬ 
fering  Dial-a-Story  as  part  of  their  cul¬ 
tural  programs. 

Winsor  is  an  avid  photographer,  in¬ 
troducing  complete  color  processing  to 
the  9,400  circulation  Canton  Daily 
Ledger  in  1968,  making  the  Ledger  a 
pioneer  for  letterpress  papers  of  the 
day. 

The  other  companies  he  heads  have 
become  pioneers  as  well. 

The  Boonville  Daily  News  pioneered 
web  offset  when  a  new  offset  press  was 


installed  in  1964.  The  company,  besides 
publishing  a  4,800-circulation  daily 
newspaper,  now  has  a  large  commercial 
printing  plant  that  serves  all  of  central 
Missouri. 

In  1972,  the  Boonville  company  or¬ 
ganized  the  Mid-Missouri  Weekly 
Shopper  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  Jefferson  City  Weekly  Shop¬ 
per  in  1976,  giving  the  two  towns  nearly 
80,000  circulation. 

The  Daily  News  has  distinguished  it¬ 
self  as  a  consistent  award  winner  in 
Missouri  Press  and  Inland  competitions 
and  has  also  been  recognized  for  its  vig¬ 
orous  local  editorial  policy. 

The  president  of  the  company  is 
Leron  Hill,  who  started  with  the  Winsor 
organization  in  his  native  Canton  as  a 
carrier  boy,  before  growing  to  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Daily  Ledger,  then  to 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News. 

The  Canton  Daily  Ledger  converted 
to  offset  in  1971  and  as  several  times  a 
general  excellence  winner  for  its  circula¬ 
tion  category  in  the  Illinois  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  winner  in  1976  of  the  pres¬ 
tigious  Inland  Community  Service 
Award,  reflects  his  intense  interest  in 
serving  the  community. 

“I  feel  we  have  a  sacred  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  communities  we  serve,”  he 
says,  “a  responsibility  not  only  to  offer 
the  news  and  advertising  for  the  com¬ 
munity  but  to  offer  the  community 
leadership  toward  civic  improvement.” 

In  1968,  the  organization  acquired  the 
Tazewell  Publishing  Company  in  Mor¬ 
ton,  Ill.  From  a  group  of  three  small 
weeklies,  the  TPC  has  grown  to  become 
the  largest  company  in  the  Winsor 
group,  publishing  six  weeklies  and 
semi-weeklies  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  37,200. 

Its  large  commercial  printing  plant 
serves  central  Illinois,  and  its  presses 
roll  24  hours  daily  five  days  per  week 
producing  newspapers  and  commercial 
work.  The  company  introduced  a  new 
specialty  publication  in  April,  called 
CAM  (Classified  Auto  Mart)  which  has 
104,000  copies  printed  and  distributed 
weekly  throughout  the  Peoria  metro¬ 
politan  area.  TPC  is  now  the  largest 
circulation  suburban  newspaper  group 
in  downstate  Illinois. 

The  fourth  company,  and  most  recent 
acquisition,  is  the  Monmouth  Review- 
Atlas,  purchased  October  1,  1976.  Its 
daily  circulation  is  5,800.  When  it  was 
acquired,  the  Review-Atlas  was  still 
published  letterpress  in  an  antiquated 
shop  that  prohibited  efficiency. 

The  organization,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  both  Winsor  and  Robert  G.  For- 
dyce,  the  president  and  publisher, 
achieved  what  may  be  the  fastest  con¬ 
version  to  offset  in  printing  history.  In 
only  one  month,  the  conversion  was 
made  to  offset  and  the  company  moved 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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600  papers  pledge  $1.8  million 
to  Newspaper  Readership  Council 


More  than  600  newspapers  have 
pledged  nearly  $1.8  million  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Readership  Council  over  the  next 
three  years  to  support  joint  efforts  of  16 
newspaper  organizations  to  produce  bet¬ 
ter  newspapers,  enhance  readership  and 
increase  circulation. 

This  was  revealed  in  the  first  formal 
report  of  the  Council.  The  group  was 
organized  in  1976  after  concern  over  the 
fact  that,  although  advertising  revenue 
had  increased,  daily  newspapers  have 
maintained  a  gross  circulation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  61  million  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  Council’s 
first  report  in  the  areas  in  which  its  work 
is  organized: 

PROMOTION 

•  Production  of  a  28-minute  film 
documentary  to  show  the  many  uses 
readers  make  of  their  newspaper.  When 
completed,  it  should  be  suitable  for 
showing  by  individual  newspapers  to 
civic  groups,  conventions,  tour  groups, 
schools  and  colleges. 

•  Arrangements  for  individual  news¬ 
papers  to  buy  copies  of  a  new  film  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  which 
shows  in  documentary  style  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  publishing  one  day’s  edition  of 
the  Sun.  The  price  is  $175  per  print. 

•  Aiding  the  Foundation  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  improving  and  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Newspaper  in  Edu¬ 
cation  projects  that  are  presently  in  op¬ 
eration. 

RESEARCH 

•  Issuance  of  five  AN  PA  News  Re¬ 
search  Reports  as  follows;  “The  21-34 
Year  Old  Market  and  the  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per’’;  “Content,  Appearance  and 
Circulation — An  Analysis  of  Individual 
Newspaper  Characteristics’’;  “Newspa¬ 
per  Readership  and  Circulation’’;  “Pat¬ 
terns  of  Newspaper  Readership’’;  and 
“What  Determines  the  News? — A  re¬ 
view  of  the  Scientific  Research  on  News 
Values.’’  Copies  of  these  reports  are 
available  from  the  ANPA  Public  Affairs 
Department. 

•  A  series  of  3000  interviews  with 
persons  18  or  older  to  learn  the  processes 
by  which  people  get  information  from 
newspapers,  radio,  television  and  news 
magazines.  This  data  is  expected  to  help 
editors  judge  what  content  will  make  the 
newspaper  more  attractive.  The  first  re¬ 
port  is  due  to  be  presented  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  this  month  in  New 
Orleans. 

•  Development  of  a  computer  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  3000  interviews  to  predict 
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the  effect  of  changes  in  newspaper  con¬ 
tent  on  reader  interest  and  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  reading. 

•  A  survey  of  2000  households  on  the 
subject  of  media  exposure  of  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17,  the 
first  such  study  in  17  years.  Young 
people  now  17  represent  the  first  age 
group  which  has  grown  up  with  TV  ac¬ 
cess  virtually  universal. 

•  Development  of  methods  to  pre-test 
reader  response  to  proposed  changes  in 
newspaper  format  and  content,  notably 
at  a  lower  cost  than  is  now  regarded  as 
possible. 

•  Research  by  the  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  a  Council  member,  to  iden¬ 
tify  factors  which  have  contributed  sig- 
niHcantly  to  changes  in  circulation  and 
readership. 

•  Compilation  of  various  audience 
studies  on  how  newspapers  can 
strengthen  their  appeal  to  young  readers. 

•  Presentation  of  three  editorial 
workshops  this  fall  and  winter  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  research  findings  and 
editorial  practice.  Experience  gained 
may  later  be  used  to  develop  a  format  for 
state  or  regional  newspaper  association 
workshops. 


TRAINING 

•  Development  of  training  slides, 
audio  cassettes,  and  a  self-teaching  man¬ 
ual  for  circulation  managers  to  use  in 
teaching  employes  to  sell  subscriptions 
by  telephone  and  to  handle  customer 
complaints  and  cancellations. 

•  Preparation  of  a  booklet  on  careers 
in  newspaper  distribution.  Development 
of  a  Master  in  Business  Administration 
program  for  newspaper  distribution 
management  also  is  projected. 

•  Surveying  of  current  district  man¬ 
ager  and  carrier  training  programs. 

•  Study  of  the  feasibility  of  booklets  that 
might  be  winnowed  from  training  semi¬ 
nars  of  the  American  Press  Institute. 

EQUIPMENT/SYSTEMS 

DEVELOPMENT 

Development  of  design  parameters  for 
an  ideal  newspaper  delivery  vehicle, 
with  special  studies  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
right-hand  drive. 

The  Newspaper  Readership  Council 
will  meet  on  October  17  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  Its  members  are:  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  (ANCAM);  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(ANPA);  Associated  Press  (AP);  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  (API);  American  Soc¬ 
iety  of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE);  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation  (APME);  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 


per  Publishers  Association  (CDNPA); 
International  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  (ICMA);  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  (INAE); 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  (INCFO);  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
(INPA);  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
(NAB);  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  (NNA);  Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  (NPRA);  Newspaper 
Research  Council  (NRC);  United  Press 
International  (UPI). 

Graphic  arts  machine 
company  to  be  sold 

Southworth  Machine  Co.,  a  Portland 
(Maine)  based  company  founded  in  1890 
to  manufacture  machines  for  the 
graphics  arts  industry,  is  being  sold.  Pur¬ 
chaser  is  a  new  Maine  corporation 
formed  by  Lewis  P.  Cabot  of  Boston  and 
Loren  K.  Hutchinson  of  Portland. 

Hutchinson  has  been  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Southworth  for 
six  years  and  continues  in  that  capacity, 
with  Cabot  to  be  chairman  of  the  board. 


President 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


to  a  new  building.  All  the  employes 
were  trained  in  the  new  methods  and 
cold-type  equipment  was  shipped  in  that 
time.  Presswork  was  done  in  Aledo,  26 
miles  to  the  north,  until  the  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  press.  Since  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  offset,  Fordyce  says,  business 
has  risen  38  percent. 

The  paper  followed  the  Winsor  for¬ 
mula  for  successful  community  jour¬ 
nalism  by  converting  from  a  publication 
with  little  local  news  and  no  pictures,  to 
a  heavy  use  of  photos,  a  six-column 
format  throughout  the  paper,  and  a 
heavy  local  news  format.  A  local  edito¬ 
rial  page  was  established  along  with  a 
features  page,  an  entertainment  page, 
farm  pages  and  a  Living  Today  page. 
Circulation  has  grown  steadily  since. 

Winsor  serves  as  a  discussion  leader 
at  the  American  Press  Institute  and  is  on 
the  Government  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  He  has  conducted  special 
newspaper  seminars  on  professional 
newspaper  management  techniques, 
commercial  printing  and  shoppers.  He 
also  rewrote  Inland’s  Cost  and  Revenue 
Study  accounting  manual  to  reflect  the 
changes  brought  about  by  offset 
technology. 

A  third-generation  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  his  roots  are  planted  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  where  his  grand¬ 
father,  John  T.  Barrons,  was  advertising 
manager  for  47  years  until  his  death  at 
age  76  in  1944. 
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Trend  is  to  larger 
food  sections 

By  Celeste  Huenergard  During  the  year  that  the  section  was 

not  running,  five  special  editions  dealing 
Newspaper  food  sections  seem  to  be  with  food  were  introduced.  Reader  re- 
following  an  American  waistline  trend:  sponse  was  terrific, 
they’re  getting  bigger.  “I  kept  getting  all  these  phone  calls 

Over  half  of  the  60  food  editors  and  asking  why  we  couldn’t  have  this  every 
writers  attending  a  National  Food  week.  I  finally  referred  all  calls  to  the 
Editors  and  Writers  Association  editor  because  I  couldn’t  do  anything 
(NFEWA)  meeting  in  Chicago  (October  about  them,”  she  said. 

1)  said  their  papers  were  dedicating  more  In  addition  to  the  special  editions,  food 
space  to  food.  stories  ran  occasionally  in  the  paper  but 

One  example  is  the  Milwaukee  Sen-  always  had  to  be  written  from  a  personal- 
tinel.  ity  angle. 

‘‘Our  food  section  was  dropped  a  year  ‘‘If  a  food  story  broke  during  the 
ago  to  make  room  for  a  new  personality  week,  I  didn’t  make  it  into  the  paper 
section  called  You,”  Sentinel  food  editor  because  there  was  just  no  place  to  put 
Carol  Demasters  said.  ‘‘We  only  have  it,”  Demasters  said, 
two  color  slots  a  week  and  they  thought  a  Readership  surveys  were  another  rea- 

personality  section  would  be  a  better  son  why  the  Sentinel  decided  to  resur- 
showcase.”  rect  the  food  section.  One  survey  indi- 

Reader  requests,  surveys  and  a  May  cated  that  65%  of  the  readers  wanted 
NFEWA  conference  helped  get  the  sec-  more  food  coverage, 
tion  reinstated  on  a  weekly  basis  Sep-  A  NFEWA  conference  held  in  Mil- 
tember  22.  waukee  last  May  also  contributed  to  the 

‘‘It’s  not  that  my  editor  was  anti-food,  section’s  comeback, 
but  the  Sentinel  had  beeen  involved  in  a  Demaster’s  editor  attended  some  of 
lot  of  revamping  changes  and  the  food  the  sessions  and  was  impressed  with  the 
section  went,”  Demasters  said.  food  editors’  high  caliber  of  profes- 

Probe  into  nutrition 
claims  suggested 

Food  editors  were  asked  by  a  nu-  Harper  labeled  two  recent  nutrition 
tritionist  to  resurrect  their  investigative  claims  as  sensational:  the  toxicity  of 
reporting  talents  and  begin  questioning  sugar  and  the  presumption  that  U.S. 
all  claims  about  food  and  nutrition.  consumers  are  suffering  from  the  ill  ef- 
Dr.  Alfred  Harper,  a  University  of  fects  of  eating  “junk”  foods. 

Wisconsin  biochemistry  professor,  said  “No  one  seems  to  know  what  a  ‘junk’ 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  service  to  con-  food  is,”  he  said, 
sumers  for  editors  to  uncover  the  false  “1  am  not  willing  to  concede  that  a 
and  misleading  claims  which  he  said  food  should  be  discarded  as  ‘junk’  be- 
abound.  cause  it  provides  mainly  calories.  It  de- 

Harper  and  Dr.  Harry  Davis,  a  Uni-  pands  on  the  way  in  which  food  is  used  in 
versity  of  Chicago  marketing  professor,  the  total  diet.” 

addressed  the  1977  Newspaper  Food  Davis  took  the  podium  after  Harper 
Editors  Conference  at  a  dinner  meeting  and  claimed  that  advertising  is  not  get- 
sponsored  by  the  cereal  division  of  Gen-  ting  the  nutrition  message  to  the  con- 
eral  Mills.  Over  125  food  editors  and  sumer. 

writers  registered  for  the  six-day  NASA  Nutrition  messages  are  not  simple  nor 
conference  held  in  Chicago  October  2-7.  are  they  easy  to  communicate  it  in  a 
“The  consumer  deserved  to  know  if  memorable  way,  Davis  said, 
claims  about  relationships  between  food  “Advertising  works  best  when  it  com- 
and  health  are  true  or  are  exaggerations  municates  one  or  maybe  two  simple 
designed  to  attract  attention  in  order  to  ideas,  does  this  often  and  does  it  in  a  way 
sell  a  book  or  a  product  or  an  ego,”  that  is  memorable,”  Davis  explained. 
Harper  said.  “Food  editors  are  in  a  “Advertising  infrequently  converts 
unique  position  in  being  able  to  provide  people  entirely  away  from  one  brand  to 
this  type  of  information  for  consumers,  another,”  he  said.  “Thus  its  potential  to 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  change  consumers’  attitudes  and  pur- 
between  valid  information  and  misinfor-  chase  motivations  is  limited.” 
mation.”  Davis  indicated  that  other  informa- 
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sionalism. 

“He  really  didn’t  realize  how  seriously 
food  editors  took  their  jobs  and  that 
they’re  really  wed  to  those  jobs,”  De¬ 
masters  said. 

Demasters  seems  to  have  learned 
something  during  the  year  she  spent  not 
editing  a  food  section. 

“It  just  never  occurred  to  me  that  the 
space  would  not  always  be  there.  I’ve 
become  a  lot  more  selective  of  what 
stories  we  use  and  I  really  realize  how 
important  readers  are,”  she  said. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  introduced  a 
food  section  for  the  first  time  last  Au¬ 
gust. 

According  to  food  editor  Mary  Hart, 
Tribune  editor  Charles  Bailey  listed 
three  reasons  for  the  addition:  to  serve 
readers,  make  money  and  because  he 
likes  good  food. 

Hard  has  been  writing  food  news  for 
the  Tribune  for  32  years,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  she  has  edited  a  complete  sec¬ 
tion. 

Last  year  a  food  column  she  initiated 
called  “Ask  Mary”  received  the  same 
number  of  letters  as  Ann  Landers.  Hart 
is  quick  to  point  out  that  Ann  Landers 
runs  six  days  a  week;  “Ask  Mary”  ap¬ 
pears  only  once.  Readership  studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  85%  of  those  surveyed  read 
“Ask  Mary.” 

Both  the  Tribune  and  Star  have  made  a 
(Continued  on  page  21) 

tional  sources  are  more  instrumental. 
Some  of  them  included:  product  labels, 
personal  reactions,  comments  of  friends, 
teachers  and  food  editors. 

“There  is  considerable  evidence,”  he 
said,  “that  consumers  judge  these  as  bet¬ 
ter  sources  of  information  than  they  get 
from  advertising.” 

In  an  interview  afterwards  Davis  said 
that  food  pages  could  be  the  answer  for 
getting  nutrition  information  to  the 
people. 

“They  (food  pages)  have  an  enormous 
advantage  over  advertising  in  that  they 
are  credible  and  maybe  even  less  quickly 
disposed  of  than  another  section  of  the 
paper.  People  tend  to  save  them  for  rec¬ 
ipes.” 

Davis  did  say,  however,  that  news¬ 
paper  readership  is  limited  to  people  who 
may  need  nutrition  information  the 
least — poorer  segments  of  the  population 
who  do  not  read  newspapers. 

Davis  does  not  feel  all  food  pages  are 
reaching  the  total  audience  they  should 
be. 

“With  the  exception  of  the  New  York 
Times,  most  food  pages  are  very 
feminine  which  limits  their  number  of 
male  readers.  Why  should  nutrition  be 
limited  to  women.  1  cook,  1  have  chil¬ 
dren,  1  read  labels,”  he  said. 

A  solution,  Davis  said,  would  be  to  put 
more  food  news  in  the  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  sections. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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MNUN-ANEAO  OF  SCHBUU 

Second  Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner  order 
placed  earlier  than  planned. 


NEW  YORK  —  Walter  Mattson, 
Executive  V.P.  and  General  Manager 
of  The  New  York  Times,  said  here 
today  that  the  performance  of  the 
newspaper’s  new  satellite  plant  and 
its  Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner  offset 
presses  has  enabled  The  Times’s 
management  to  move  their  original 
timetable  for  expansion  forward  by 
many  months.  As  a  result,  he  said, 
they  have  ordered  10  more  Met¬ 
roliner  units  and  two  more  folders 
from  Rockwell-Goss. 

The  new  satellite  plant,  located 
in  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  is  presently 
equipped  with  three  6-unit 
Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner  offset 
presses.  The  equipment  was  in¬ 


stalled  in  mid- 1976  and  began  print¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  Sunday  advance 
sections  in  early  1977.  Original  plans 
were  to  continue  that  limited  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  wait-and-see  period,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  A.  (Andy)  Riggs,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  General  Manager 
and  Manufacturing  Director. 

Daily  to  be  printed  offset 
"Now,  however,”  Riggs  said,  "the 
success  of  the  new  offset  operation 
has  triggered  our  decision  to  move 
forward  right  away.  Our  order  for  10 
more  Metroliner  offset  units  signals 
our  satisfaction  with  the  offset  oper¬ 
ation.  In  addition  to  producing  our 
Sunday  advance  sections  in 
Carlstadt,  we’ll  start  producing  a 


Gathered  around  their  newspaper’s  new  press  are  (I.  to  r.)  J.  A.  Riggs,  Jr., 
Dominic  Marsicano,  Pressroom  Superintendent,  and  Joe  Petzko,  Plant  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  New  York  Times. 


Walter  Mattson,  Executive  V.P.  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  The  New  York  Times. 

portion  of  our  daily  newpapers  there. 
The  10  new  offset  units,  which  we 
expect  to  be  operational  by  Labor 
Day,  1978,  were  ordered  specifically 
for  that  purpose.  But  our  commit¬ 
ment  goes  beyond  a  new  press  order. 
Completion  of  front-end  system  started 
"We’ll  also  go  ahead  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  our  front-end  system  — 
changeover  of  our  composing  room  to 
100  percent  photocomposition,  in¬ 
stallation  of  laser  scanning  equip¬ 
ment,  and  installation  of  a  system  for 
facsimile  transmission  between  our 
New  York  plant  afid  Carlstadt.” 
22-inch  cutoff  vs.  waste  factor 
The  Times,  largest  metropolitan 
daily  to  utilize  offset  printing,  has 
the  first  U.S.  offset  installation  with 
a  22-inch  cutoff.  Although  the  shor¬ 
ter  cutoff  means  a  3  percent  gross 
saving  in  newsprint,  that  figure 
must  be  balanced  against  offset’s 
waste  factor — an  unknown  quantity 
at  the  time  of  the  original  installa- 
( continued  on  page!) 
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(continued) 

tion  —  one  which  only  The  Times’s 
experience  with  the  Metroliner 
would  tell. 

One  percent  net  savings  on  newsprint 

What  that  experience  has  now  told 
is  favorable,  according  to  Riggs.  "Al¬ 
though  waste  is  unquestionably 
higher  than  with  letterpress,”  he 
said,  "our  net  savings  are  working 
out  to  better  than  1  percent.  That 
doesn’t  sound  like  much  until  you 
realize  that  we’re  talking  about  an 
annual  newsprint  consumption  of 
270,000  tons.  At  $305  per  ton,  that  1 
percent  mounts  up  to  big  dollars. 
And,  of  course,  we’re  continuously 
working  to  bring  the  waste  factor 
down  still  further.” 

Productivity  up 

Riggs  expressed  satisfaction  and 
optimism  with  the  Metroliner’s  print 
quality  and  production  speed.  "The 
printed  quality  we’re  getting  from 
the  Rockwell-Goss  equipment  has  so 
far  been  very  satisfactory.  So  has  our 
production  speed.  We  now  realisti¬ 
cally  expect  a  definite  improvement 
in  our  net  productivity  over  letter- 
press!’ 

Retraining:  problem  and  opportunity 

Riggs  referred  to  the  retraining  of 
pressmen  as  the  single  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  in  going  offset,  but  said  that  it 
also  proved  to  be  the  best  opportunity 
for  making  offset  work  successfully. 


"The  Rockwell-Goss  people  were 
very  helpful  to  us  in  the  retraining 
processr  he  said.  "But  credit  must  go 
to  our  press/production  management 
for  their  fantastic  job  of  preplanning. 
During  the  full  year  prior  to  our  first 
installation  at  Carlstadt,  we  trained 
a  nucleus  of  40  to  50  pressmen  in 
newspaper  plants  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  People  in  these  other  plants  were 
most  cooperative  and  helpful. 

"However”  Riggs  continued,  "the 
real  credit  goes  to  all  of  our  press¬ 
room  personnel  in  Carlstadt  during 
this  past  year.  There  were  days  when 
the  new  process  and  new  equipment 
problems  were  almost  too  much  to 
bear.  But  our  pressroom  people  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  giving 
that  extra  effort  which  has  allowed 
us  the  degree  of  success  we  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  so  far  with  our  offset  operation!’ 
An  unanticipated  advantage 

One  surprise  advantage  of  The 
Times’s  out-of-town  satellite  opera¬ 
tion  came  to  light  during  New  York’s 
summer  blackout.  "At  that  time,” 
Riggs  said,  "the  newspaper  used  two 
Rockwell-Goss  offset  presses  in 
Carlstadt  to  get  most  of  the  city  and 
suburban  editions  out.  We  printed 
400,000  copies  between  4:18  a.m.  and 
9  a.m.,”  he  said.  "Let  me  tell  you,  I’ve 
never  seen  two  presses  run  better 
in  my  life!’ 


Other  Rockwell-Goss  products  at  The 
Times 

Mr.  Mattson  added  that  The  Times 
is  no  newcomer  to  Rockwell-Goss 
products.  Seventy-six  of  the  letter- 
press  units  in  their  New  York  plant 
are  from  Rockwell-Goss.  They  own 
and  operate  five  Rockwell-Goss 
Metro-set  phototypesetters.  And  the 
paper’s  Carlstadt  installation  in¬ 
cludes  a  complete  NEWS-TRAC 
mailroom  system  from  Sta-Hi  —  also 
a  Rockwell-Goss  product. 

The  innovative  New  York  Times 

The  new  Carlstadt  plant  is  part  of 
an  overall  program  best  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  The  Times’s  publisher, 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  at  the  end 
of  1976:  "In  no  other  year  in  its  125- 
year  history  have  there  been  so  many 
successful  innovations  in  The  New 
York  Times  —  in  its  content,  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  way  it  is  produced.  We 
attribute  a  significant  part  of  the 
newspaper’s  gains  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  editorial  planning  for 
those  changes  that  began  several 
years  ago!’ 


FROM  REPORTER  TO  TRUCK 

Rockwell-Goss 
product  range 

Rockwell-Goss  presses  range  from 
the  small  Community  to  the  large 
Metroliner  and  include  medium¬ 
sized  presses  such  as  the  Urbanite 
and  Cosmo.  Pre-press  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  the  Metro-set  phototypesetter 
plus  Edit-text  and  Micro-Edit  — 
new,  low-cost  VDT  systems  for  enter¬ 
ing  and  editing  newspaper  text.  The 
Rockwell-Goss  Sta-Hi  line  includes 
an  extensive  range  of  mailroom 
equipment  and  systems. 


For  more  information,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  60650.  Phone: 
312/656-8600. 

Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


18  million  aware  of 
Ad  Council  campaign 

Approximately  12%  of  the  adult 
American  population  or  18  million 
people  are  specifically  aware  of  The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council’s  ad  campaign,  “The 
American  Economic  System  .  .  .  and 
your  part  in  it,”  according  to  the  results 
of  a  recent  survey. 

The  survey,  conducted  for  the  Ad 
Council  by  the  research  department  of 
Compton  Advertising,  also  showed  that 
among  the  total  adult  population,  almost 
3%  or  some  4  million  people  said  they 


received  the  free  booklet  distributed  by 
the  Council  and  another  1%  or  1.33  mil¬ 
lion  people  said  they  read  it. 

The  booklet,  explaining  the  American 
Economic  System,  was  promoted  in  Ad 
Council  ads  and  was  also  reprinted  and 
distributed  by  several  daily  newspapers. 

According  to  the  survey,  those  aware 
of  the  economic  ad  campaign  or  the 
booklet,  tend  to  be  more  upscale  educa¬ 
tionally  and  economically.  They  include 
people  earning  $20,000  a  year  or  more, 
those  with  at  least  some  college,  those 
with  somewhat  liberal  leanings  and 
people  living  in  the  South/Southwest  and 
in  metro  areas  of  less  than  one  million 
population  density. 


SUBURBAN 

GOTHIC 


Somebody  keeps  repainting  the  background  in  this  portrait. 
What  we  keep  seeing  is  a  new  expression  of  the  American 
life  style.  The  affluent  masses  are  moving  and  bright 
aggressive  corporations  are  moving  with  them.  National 
research  shows  that  there  are  now  three  families  in  the 
suburbs  for  every  two  in  the  cities. 

People  are  searching  for  more  identity  in  the  smaller 
suburban  communities. 

They  are  attempting  to  restore  the  promise  of  self- 
government  and  to  become  a  socio-political  minority  again. 

And  as  always,  there  is  a  newspaper  willing  to 
sympathize,  reflect,  correct  and  serve  this  community.  We 
are  responsible  to  the  entire  community  and  perhaps  to 
some  degree  defend  that  community’s  life  style. 

Panax  is  the  Suburban  Group  serving  the  small 
community’s  need  for  an  advertising  medium  and  need  for 
editorial  expression. 
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Trend 
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number  of  format  and  content  changes. 
The  marketing  and  focus  group  studies 
that  prefaced  the  revamping  indicated 
that  consumers  wanted  more  food 
coverage. 

The  new  Thursday  food  section  usu¬ 
ally  runs  10  to  12  pages.  The  Tribune  has 
no  test  kitchens.  A  budget  is  provided  for 
at-home  testing.  All  tested  recipes  are 
identified  in  the  paper  with  a  check 
mark. 

Other  NFEWA  members  also  took  the 
opportunity  to  give  brief  progress  reports 
on  their  pages. 

Clara  Eschmann,  food  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News,  said 
she  now  has  22  pages  a  week  to  work 
with.  “I’m  competing  only  with  sports 
and  comics.  I  don’t  know  whether  I’m  a 
sport  or  a  comic,”  she  laughed. 

Harriett  Aldridge  of  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette  reported  that  her  section 
has  jumped  from  10-18  columns  to  22-60. 

Gail  Perrin  of  the  Boston  Globe  said 
her  section  is  now  offering  nutritional  in¬ 
formation  on  all  recipes  except  desserts. 
Calories,  protein  in  grams,  sodium,  fat, 
are  listed  next  to  ingredients  and  other 
dietary  content.  An  independent  lab  does 
the  research  at  a  charge  of  $2  a  recipe. 
Perrin  warned  that  if  the  recipes  are  to  be 
analyzed  correctly,  they  must  be 
complete — “no  dashes.” 

Other  participants  at  the  day  long  con¬ 
ference  included:  Joseph  Carcione,  San 
Francisco  Columnist  and  syndicated 
radio  and  tv  personality;  Frank  Miles, 
assistant  general  manager — public  af¬ 
fairs,  public  affairs,  association  of  home 
appliance  manufacturers;  Carol  Rasmus¬ 
sen,  food  guide  director,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Yvonne  Rothert,  food  editor, 
Portland  Oregonian;  Betsy  Balsley,  food 
editor,  Los  Angeles  Times;  and  Harvey 
Steinman,  food  editor,  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 
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“I  think  there’s  a  tendency  for  food 
pages  to  be  written  for  the  traditional 
model  of  the  homemaker.  I’m  not  sure 
food  pages  even  address  themselves  to 
the  working  couple.” 

There’s  an  old  kind  of  traditional  defin¬ 
ition  of  marriage  incorporated  in  food 
pages  today,  Davis  continued.  “It  doesn’t 
come  from  the  food  editors  but  from  top 
management  who  view  their  markets  too 
traditionally.” 

Davis  pointed  to  many  papers  and  said 
they  tended  to  carry  “his  and  her”  sec¬ 
tions.  “I  look  through  the  paper  and  I  get 
a  clear  feeling  about  which  sections  are 
for  me  and  which  are  for  women.  That 
isn’t  right.” 


WE’RE  AT  HOME  WITH  YOU! 

P.O.  Box  1860 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48823 
(517)  34^100 
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Ad  scene 


Big  bucks  in  private  ads 

“Stop  thinking  about  baby  buggies  bee 
when  you  talk  about  private  want  ads.  20 
Private  party  ads  are  big  business  not  the  ane 
small  stuff  we  usually  connect  with  tioi 
them,”  Ray  Greene,  president  of  Clas-  for 
sified  International  Service,  Inc.  and  wil 
former  v.p.  for  classified  of  the  NAB,  fut 
told  members  of  the  WCAA  at  their  re-  ( 
cent  San  Francisco  annual  conference.  in  ; 

“We  forget  that  about  18%  of  existing  $2^ 
homes  were  sold  by  private  parties  this  far 
year — about  630,000  of  them  represent-  cla 
ing  $24,000  billion  in  sales,”  Greene  in 
said.  bil 

“And  how  about  used  cars  sold  ‘per-  ‘ 

son  to  person’.  Of  this  year’s  estimated  sal 
used  car  sales,  between  40%  and  45%  ho 
will  be  sold  by  private  parties,  or  about  on 
10  million  units.’’  str 

In  his  talk  Greene  urged  the  CAMs  to  grt 
promote  classified  like  the  S3  billion  bus-  ria 
iness  it  is.  The  one  way  to  keep  private  pai 
party  ads  coming  into  the  newspaper  wl 
columns  is  promotion — “.  .  .  but  it  had  fre 
better  be  good  because  it  has  to  bring  in  cai 
money.  “Big  money!”  sci 

“When  you  realize  that  private  party  C/ 
ads  are  big  business  you’ll  go  after  them 
like  Proctor  &  Gamble  goes  after  smiling  pr 
housepersons  who  hate  dirt.  Right  now  ad 
there  are  some  62  million  consumers  to 

buying  U.S.  daily  newspapers.  I  like  to  kn 
think  that  we  could  collectively  sell  an  ch 
average  of  $25  worth  of  classified  to  each  pa 
family.  That  would  get  us  $1.5  billion  R( 
before  we  sold  the  first  commercial  ad.  m( 

And  it’s  not  so  far  fetched.  If  we’d  all  re 
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been  promoting  intelligently  for  the  last 
20  years  we’d  have  this  much  and  more, 
and  there  wouldn’t  be  the  now  competi¬ 
tion.  Failure  to  promote  paved  the  way 
for  competition  and  continued  failure 
will  hurt  us  at  a  compound  rate  in  the 
future.” 

Greene  noted  that  if  classified  got  $100 
in  ads  for  every  house  sold  this  year  and 
$25  for  every  used  car  sold  by  private 
families  the  potential  total  of  only  two 
classifications  would  equal  $300  million 
in  revenue  or  10%  of  classified  gross 
billihg. 

“And  how  about  the  private  party 
sales  of  planes,  boats,  campers,  mobile 
homes,  merchandise  and  the  rest?  About 
once  a  year  you  hear  some  smoke  and 
stroke  artist  praise  you  for  being  the 
great  advertising  bastion  of  the  baby  car¬ 
riage  and  the  saviour  of  future  news¬ 
paper  interest  with  free  ads  for  kids,  and 
who  lights  the  eyes  of  the  SPCA  with 
free  found  ads  for  pets — and  1  smile  be¬ 
cause  1  know  they  either  found  a  1950 
script  or  talked  to  an  85  year  old  retired 
CAM.” 

To  realize  the  full  potential  of  both 
private  parts  ads  as  well  as  commercial 
ads  Greene  said  “we  must  promote  with 
total  marketing  knowledge.  We  must 
know  our  product  and  its  market  place 
characteristics  as  relate  to  both  private 
party  and  commercial  ads.  Advertising- 
ROP,  in  section,  direct  mail,  electronic 
media,  other  newspapers,  outdoor  and 
remembrance  all  now  claim  space  allot¬ 
ments  for  classified.  But,  for  the  average 
newspaper  the  ideal  medium  is  ROP  plus 
classified  insection  advertising.” 

Greene  singled  out  one  newspaper,  the 
Bloominfiton  (111.)  Pantagraph  that  has 
never  had  an  ad  count  loss  regardless  of 
the  economic  climate  “because  it  has 
never  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  ROP 
promotion.  At  that  paper  there  is  a  must 
run  budget  of  32,()()0  lines  for  classified 
promotion  annually.  This  represents 
4.5%  of  the  7,115,724  lines  of  classified 
the  paper  carried  in  1976.” 

Noting  a  lack  of  visuals,  graphics  and 
other  eye  catching  devices  in  newspaper 
classified,  Frank  Quine,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Press  Institute 
suggested  that  newspapers  include  a 
good,  easy  to  use  map  of  your  area  close 
to  the  apartment  rental  and  home  sales 
ads. 

“1  know  your  section  is  a  directory,” 
he  said,  “and  that  you  want  to  keep  a 
certain  grayness  to  it  but  for  someone 
new  to  your  community,  looking  for 
housing,  a  map  that  locates  different 
neighborhoods  and  sections  of  a  town  is 
a  major  reader  convenience.  And  it  adds 


a  graphic  touch  to  your  pages.” 

Referring  to  himself  in  his  API  capac¬ 
ity  as  “an  eavesdropper  and  note  taker 
who  has  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  API 
conference  room  listening  to  the  finest 
newspaper  executives  in  the  country  de¬ 
bate  issues  and  problems,”  Quine  ob¬ 
served  that  this  gives  him  a  unique 
perspective  on  some  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems. 

“Another  visual  fault  I  find  with  clas¬ 
sified  sections,”  he  said,  “too  many  of 
them  start  abruptly,  without  a  proper 
heading,  just  two  or  three  raw  columns 
of  type  on  the  right  hand  side  of  a  page. 
Some  papers  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
introducing  classified  to  the  reader,  and 
to  do  it  with  an  attractive  banner  or 
multi-column  heading,  perhaps  with  a 
splash  of  color  in  it. 

“There  is  a  graphics  boom  that  is  start¬ 
ing  to  take  hold  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  long  overdue.  I  hope  classified 
joins  in.” 

Names  of  young 
criminals  made  public 

The  names  and  criminal  records  of 
juvenile  delinquents  aged  14  or  over  are 
now  public  information  in  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  a  new  law  signed  re¬ 
cently  by  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Milton  J. 
Shapp. 

The  law  provides  that  after  a  14-year- 
plus  youngster  “has  been  adjudicated  de¬ 
linquent  by  a  court  as  a  result  of  an  act  or 
acts  which  include  the  elements  of  rape, 
kidnapping,  murder,  robbery,  arson, 
burglary  or  other  act  involving  the  use  of 
or  threat  of  serious  bodily  harm,”  the 
law  enforcement  records  and  files  may 
be  disclosed  to  the  public. 

A  1973  law  which  banned  criminal 
record  disclosure  for  persons  under  18, 
unless  being  tried  as  adults  in  murder 
cases,  was  amended  to  permit  the  post¬ 
trial  publicity  in  limited  cases.  Names 
are  not  disclosed  in  acquitfals. 

Even  under  the  law  revisions,  officials 
said,  the  names  of  juveniles  arrested  for 
serious  crimes  cannot  be  disclosed  until 
convictions  and  adjudication. 

Prior  to  1973  juvenile  justice  record 
disclosure  was  a  matter  between  local 
authorities  and  the  news  media,  although 
juvenile  court  proceedings  were  closed. 
Most  Pennsylvania  juvenile  authorities 
withheld  the  names  and  records  of 
juveniles  under  18  prior  to  the  1973  legal 
requirement  that  they  do  so. 


Gross  retires 

Murray  Gross  has  resigned  as  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  vice- 
president  for  communications,  citing 
health  reasons. 

Gross’  resignation  becomes  effective 
November  1.  He  has  served  18Vi  years 
with  TvB. 
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T06ETHER  THEY  CAN  HELP  PULL 
AMERICA  OUT  OF  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS. 


One  of  the  things  railroads  do  best  is  move  coal.  Today,  they  move  most  of  the  coal  that  is  mined 
in  America.  And  they  have  the  capacity  to  move  more— much  more. 

In  recent  years,  the  nation’s  railroads  have  been  hauling  more  freight  than  at  any  time  in 
their  history.  But,  because  of  the  use  of  larger  cars  and  more  efficient  operating  methods,  today’s 
railroad  tracks  handle  only  half  as  many  trains  as  they  did  during  World  War  II. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  nation  possesses  an  untapped  resource  in  the  form  of  unused 
rail  capacity.  That’s  important  because  much  more  transportation  capacity  will  be  needed  as 
America  begins  to  make  more  use  of  another  vast,  underutilized  resource— coal. 

President  Carter  has  called  for  an  increase  in  coal  production  averaging  8  percent  per 
year  over  current  levels.  For  the  railroads,  such  increases  would  mean  only  a  3  percent  annual 
increase  in  their  total  traffic— no  strain  for  an  industry  that  easily  handled  15  percent  traffic 
growth  during  the  1972-73  period. 

Since  the  lead  time  for  obtaining  new  coal  cars  is  far  less  than  the  time  needed 
to  open  new  mines,  railroads  can  easily  keep  pace.  In  fact,  they’re  already  ahead  of 
schedule.  New  coal  cars  added  in  each  of  the  past  two  years  were  double  the 
average  of  the  previous  five  years. 

An  added  bonus  is  the  railroads’  energy-efficiency,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  moving  coal.  There  is  simply  no  safer,  more  efficient, 
fuel-thrifty  way  to  move  most  volume  shipments  long  distances 
throughout  the  nation  than  by  rail.  Railroads  are  here,  built 
with  yesterday’s  dollars,  moving  the  coal  we  need  so 
urgently.  They  can  go  a  long  way  toward  pulling 
America  through  the  energy  crisis. 


Association  of  Anierican  RaMroads 
Amorican  Railroads  Budding 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
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An  Oriental  Digression-No.  523 


With  the  editor’s  permission,  I  am  di¬ 
gressing  this  time  from  my  usual  subjects 
to  report  what  I  hope  will  be  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  I  recently  gained  at 
first  hand  about  how  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers  are  set  in  type. 

As  everyone  knows,  Japanese  (and 
Chinese)  is  written  with  characters, 
some  of  them  very  complicated,  that  run 
into  the  thousands.  No  one  really  knows 
exactly  how  many  there  are,  in  unsettling 
contrast  to  our  26-letter  alphabet. 

In  his  fascinating  Japan:  the  Fragile 
Super  Power,  Frank  Ciibney  observes; 
“Although  some  Japanese  dictionaries  of 
Chinese  characters  [which  the  Japanese 
have  adopted  but  use  in  a  different  way] 
have  listed  more  than  40,000,  in  actual 
practice  the  number  of  characters  known 
to  a  Japanese  college  graduate  is  about 
5,000  (and  growing  fewer  every  day,  too, 
thanks  to  relaxed  standards).  Even  en¬ 
cyclopedias  think  in  terms  of  no  more 
than  10,000  characters.  In  1946,  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Ministry  prepared  a  li$t  of  1,850 
basic  Chinese  characters  which  should 
be  thought  essential.” 

Well,  the  obvious  though  painful  solu¬ 
tion  to  setting  a  Japanese  newspaper  (or, 
for  that  matter,  any  publication)  in  type 
seemed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  used  by 
American  newspapers  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Linotype — platoons  of  com¬ 
positors  frantically  assembling  individual 
characters  to  get  out  a  newspaper  that 
was  very  small  by  today’s  standards. 

And  until  recent  times  (how  long  ago  I 
do  not  know),  Japanese  newspapers 
were  similarly  composed,  though  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  vastly  magnified  by  the 
number  of  characters  the  printers  had  to 
deal  with.  Until  a  recent  visit  to  Japan,  I 
held  a  foggy  assumption  that  the  same 
process  was  still  in  use.  After  all,  it  is 
hard  to  visualize  a  linecasting  machine 
with  a  large  acreage  of  keys. 

While  in  Tokyo  I  resolved  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity  on  this  subject.  1  arranged  a 
visit  to  Asahi  Shimbun,  the  largest 
newspaper  in  Japan,  a  morning  daily 
with  a  circulation  of — steady,  now — 
about  6,225,000.  One  of  the  foreign 
editors,  formerly  its  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent,  took  me  on  a  guided  tour  of 
the  paper’s  innards. 

The  first  thing  I  discovered  was  that 
many  years  ago  (to  judge  from  the  evi¬ 
dent  age  of  the  machines)  hand  composi¬ 
tion  was  superseded  by  a  device  not  un¬ 
like  our  monotype,  except  that  appar¬ 
ently  the  molds  had  to  be  positioned  by 
hand.  More  recently,  punched  tape  has 
been  used  to  operate  these  machines, 
much  like  teletypesetting  with  our 
linecasters. 

The  number  of  characters  used  in 
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newspaper  production  has  been  limited 
to  about  1 ,800,  corresponding  roughly  to 
the  Education  Ministry’s  minimum  list. 
Even  with  these  advances,  composition 
is  agonizingly  slow  by  American  stan¬ 
dards. 

Japanese  journalists  are  pretty  well 
accustomed  to  keeping  within  the  1 ,800- 
character  limit,  but  sometimes  they  or 
contributors  inadvertently  use  charac¬ 
ters  that  are  not  available.  Then  an  editor 
must  revise  the  offending  expression, 
bringing  it  into  the  compass  of  the 
typesetting  equipment. 

Asahi  is  in  the  process  of  adopting 
photocomposition,  and  like  many 
American  newspapers  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  is  gingerly  employing  it  for  tabular 
matter  first — in  this  case,  television  pro¬ 
gram  listings,  which  are  run  at  great 
length.  The  keyboards  are  formidable  in¬ 
deed.  There  are  hundreds  of  keys,  and 
each  one  controls  eight  (if  I  remember 
correctly)  characters.  Which  of  the  eight 
is  punched  is  determined  by  a  subsidiary 
keyboard  to  the  left,  made  up, of  a  great 
array  of  black  buttons.  De'spite  the 
technological  ingenuity  of  the  Japanese, 

I  was  told  that  this  equipment  is  im¬ 
ported  from  America — probably  because 
of  a  too  limited  market  in  Japan  to  justify 
local  manufacture. 

Papers  urged  to 
run  shoplifter  arrests 

The  head  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
has  urged  newspapers  to  report  arrests 
and  convictions  of  shoplifters  as  a  means 
of  deterring  store  crimes. 

John  P.  Gibson,  who  is  also  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Dictograph  Security  Systems, 
Inc.,  told  a  group  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  at  a  shoplifting  seminar  co¬ 
sponsored  by  Nichols  Discount  Stores 
and  Landon  Associates,  that  “nothing  is 
more  effective  in  suppressing  the  impulse 
to  steal  than  the  prospect  of  publicity.” 

He  added,  “if  everyone  who  reads 
your  papers  was  informed  that  Nichols 
and  other  stores  have  security  programs 
with  surveillance  systems  that  spot 
thieves  and  lead  to  arrests,  it  will  give 
some  shoplifters  second  thoughts. 

“Shoplifting  is  not  a  lurid  or  sensa¬ 
tional  crime,”  Gibson  said.  “It  is  the  one 
crime,  however,  that  is  everywhere  and 
affects  all  of  us.  It  makes  it  difficult, 
sometimes  impossible,  for  business  to  be 
conducted  profitably.  It  adds  uncon¬ 
scionable  costs  to  what  we  and  all  other 
consumers  have  to  pay  for  what  we  buy. 
It  must  be  stopped  or  at  least  curtailed 
and  your  papers  can  help  in  this  cause.” 


Louis  Fischer,  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample  media  director  since  1948,  will 
step  down  from  the  post  on  October  15  to 
take  on  new  responsibilities  as  director 
of  finance  and  business  at  Concordia 
College  in  Bronxville,  New  York. 

Allen  Banks,  senior  associate  media 
director,  will  replace  Fischer. 

At  the  same  time,  Ave  Butensky  has 
been  appointed  president  of  Program 
Syndication  Services,  a  subsidiary  of 
DFS,  and  several  organizational  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  DFS  media  de¬ 
partment. 

The  Media  Planning  area,  previously 
supervised  by  Banks,  will  now  be  broken 
into  two  media  planning  groups.  Ira 
Weinblatt,  senior  associate  media  direc¬ 
tor,  will  head  one  group,  and  Louis 
Capozzoli,  who  is  being  promoted  to 
senior  associate  media  director  from  as¬ 
sociate  media  director,  will  head  the 
other  group. 

Each  will  be  responsible  for  reviewing 
media  strategy  with  media  planning  and 
accounting  groups;  working  with  as¬ 
sociate  media  directors  to  produce  plans 
that  are  innovative  and  creative;  and 
sharing  experiences  and  information 
among  all  the  associate  media  directors. 

In  the  Media  Operations  area,  Robert 
Wulfhorst  has  been  promoted  from  di¬ 
rector  of  spot  buying  to  senior  associate 
media  director,  director  of  buying  opera¬ 
tions  reporting  to  Banks.  He  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  work  with  spot  broadcast  manager 
Peggy  Green  in  administrating  the  spot 
buying  area  and  he  will  take  on  the  added 
responsibility  of  overseeing  the  Print 
Implementation  section,  an  area  that  will 
continue  to  be  supervised  on  a  day  to  day 
basis  by  Frank  Hajek. 

Newspaper  company 
buys  radio  station 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  has  signed  a  contract  to  pur¬ 
chase  Badger  Broadcasting  Co.  of  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin,  from  The  Capital  Times 
Co.  for  $2.1  million. 

The  sale  of  Badger,  the  licensee  of 
radio  stations  WIBA-AM  and  WIBA- 
FM,  is  subject  to  approval  of  the  FCC. 

Fred  H.  Gage,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  stations,  will  remain  in 
those  posts  under  the  new  ownership. 
Michael  Gartner,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune,  will  become  chairman  of 
Badger. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  is  a  privately  held  corporation 
that  publishes  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
the  Des  Moines  Tribune,  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  and  the  Jackson  (Tenn.) 
Sun.  It  also  owns  and  operates  WQAD- 
TV,  the  ABC  affiliate  in  Moline,  Illinois. 
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Medhim-size  paper 
cuts  inserting  costs  50% 
¥fitli  Harris  NP-1372* 


hoppers,  72  pockets,  and  2 
automatic  jacket  feeding 
stations,  handles  6  million 
inserts  in  an  average  month. 
Inserts  range  from  postcards  to 
104-page  catalogs. 

One  of  the  features  that  has 
contributed  to  its  high  produc¬ 
tivity  is  the  ARS  option.  This 
system  automatically  repairs 
missed  inserts  without  stopping. 
A  no-insert  error  is  picked  up 
automatically  and  corrected  the 
next  time  around. 

This  Harris  newspaper  in¬ 


This  72-pocket  on-line 
inserting  system  is  scaled  to 
the  requirements  of  large 
newspapers. 

But  it’s  also  making  im¬ 
portant  savings  for  medium-size 
papers. 

One  example  is  the  San 
Antonio  News-Express. 

By  installing  one  Harris 
NP-1372  to  replace  three  48- 
pocket  inserters,  the  News- 
Express  has  realized  a  50% 
reduction  in  insertion  costs.  This 
press-speed  system,  with  10 


selling  system  is  capable  of 
handling  the  press  output  of 
large  newspapers,  and  as 
demonstrated  in  San  Antonio, 
has  big  cost-saving  potential 
for  medium-size  papers,  too. 
For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Bindery 
Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  283, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 


Capen  elected  head 
of  UPl  advisory  board 

Richard  G.  Capen  Jr.,  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  Copley  Newspapers  Inc.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  newspaper  advisory  board. 

Capen  was  selected  by  the  15-member 
group  of  editors  and  publishers  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Peter  MacDonald,  president  of 
Harris  Enterprises  Inc.,  Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  who  completed  a  three-year  term 
on  the  board. 

Four  new  members  were  installed  on 
the  advisory  board,  which  head  reports 
from  UPI  executives  and  discussed  a 
variety  of  subjects,  including  satellite 
communications,  general  management 
policies  and  editorial  and  newspicture 
plans  for  the  future. 

The  new  board  members  are  Len  H. 
Small,  president  of  the  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Daily  Journal,  Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Stauffer  Publications,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Rhea  T.  Eskew,  president  of  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont,  and 
James  Schurz,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Herald-Mail,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

They  succeed  Robert  N.  Brown,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic, 
William  B.  Smart,  Editor  of  the  Deseret 
News,  Salt  Lake  City,  G.  Ogden  Nut¬ 
ting,  president  of  Ogden  Newspapers, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  William  Collins, 
editor  of  the  Kannapolis.  (N.C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Capen,  who  was  serving  an  interim 
term  on  the  board,  begins  a  full  three- 
year  term  as  do  Small,  Stauffer  and  Es¬ 
kew.  Schurz  will  serve  a  two-year  term. 

Among  the  speakers  during  the 
EDICON  program  were  First  Lady 
Rosalynn  Carter,  who  addressed  a  lunc¬ 


heon  Tuesday.  Puerto  Rico  Gov.  Carlos 
Romero  Barcelo  appeared  at  the  first 
working  session  Monday,  and  Terence 
A.  Todman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
For  Inter-American  Affairs,  spoke  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Other  conference  highlights  included 
an  examination  of  Latin  American, 
Caribbean  and  Puerto  Rican  politics  and 
panel  discussions  on  Third  World  news 
coverage,  the  various  separatist  move¬ 
ments  around  the  world  and  legalized 
gambling. 


Deaths 


John  Lewis  Chaddock,  79,  a  former 
copy  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  from 
1936  until  retirement  in  1953;  previously 
news  editor  of  the  Paris  Herald  Tribune; 
Associated  Press  White  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  reporter;  city  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News;  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  until  his  Paris 
assignment;  September  24. 

an  Hn 

John  Jardine,  65,  recently  retired  as 
day  traffic  chief  of  the  Vancouver  bureau 
of  the  Canadian  Press;  killed  in  an  auto 
accident;  October  3. 

m:  Hn  H/i 

Valfrid  J.  Palmer,  19,  son  of  Valfrid 
E.  Palmer,  director  of  operations  for  the 
Tribune  Co.,  Chicago  and  former  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Daily  News; 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.;  September  30. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Berman,  61,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  and  former  city  editor  of  the 
Woonsocket  (R.l.)  Call;  with  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1942;  September  25. 


Press  gains  access 
to  sealed  records 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  after 
only  a  half-hour  deliberation,  agreed 
Sept.  29  that  district  judges  cannot  seal 
public  court  records  except  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  cases. 

The  court  granted  applications  in  cases 
brought  by  the  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune  and  the  Winona  News. 

The  order  granted  requests  for  public 
access  by  the  Duluth  newspapers  seek¬ 
ing  information  on  the  Elizabieth  Cong- 
don  murder  case.  It  set  aside  a  Sept.  6 
order  by  District  Court  Judge  Donald  E. 
Anderson  who  had  directed  Clerk  of 
Courts  Louis  Wendlandt  to  seal  search 
warrants  supporting  affidavits  and  return 
of  warrants.  The  warrants  had  been  open 
to  public  view  for  about  a  month  prior  to 
that. 

In  the  Winona  case  a  complaint  was 
unsealed  several  weeks  ago  in  the  Shir- 
leen  Howard  murder,  making  the  ques¬ 
tion  moot  except  for  future  cases. 

Although  a  formal  opinion  won't  be 
written  until  later,  the  court  appeared  to 
accept  the  statement  of  Chief  Justice 
Robert  Sheran,  who  said  it  seems  “un¬ 
equivocally  clear”  that  lower  courts 
cannot  seal  public  documents  unless 
there  is  a  showing  of  “serious  and  immi¬ 
nent  impact’”  on  the  fair  trial  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  defendant. 

Sheran  said  at  another  point  that  the 
First  Amendment  right  of  a  free  press 
“got  overlooked”  in  the  zeal  of  lawyers 
and  judges  to  safeguard  the  fair  trial 
rights  of  defendants  under  the  Sixth 
Amendment. 

Sheran  said  the  court  has  asked  the  . 
Minnesota  State  Bar  Association  to  meet 
with  news  media  representatives  to  pro¬ 
pose  ways  of  making  court  proceedings 
more  accessible  to  the  media  without 
making  them  unfair.  The  committee  of 
lawyers  and  journalists  has  discussed  the 
issue,  but  has  not  yet  presented  its  find¬ 
ings  to  the  court. 

A  state  Supreme  Court  proceeding  was 
recorded  and  broadcast  by  a  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  radio  station  in  one  instance.  He 
said  the  courtroom  was  crowded  for  a 
power  line  hearing  in  August,  so  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  piped  into  another  room 
where  an  overflow  crowd  could  listen 
and  a  radio  station  was  allowed  to  record 
the  broadcast  from  the  second  room. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  responsible  for 
rulings  on  court  procedures,  using 
guidelines  from  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation.  Changes  in  the  rules  might  be 
attempted  first  in  appeal  courts,  where 
there  generally  are  no  witnesses  to  call  to 
the  stand.  Some  lawyers  say  witnesses 
could  be  intimidated  by  cameras  in  trial 
courts. 

Sheran  said  that  if  the  rules  are 
changed,  the  courts  probably  will  require 
the  news  media  to  follow  certain 
guidelines  on  filming  and  recording. 
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management  consultants 
specializing  in  executive  recruitment 

With  more  than  twelve  years  experience  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  Carl  Youngs  and  Mike  Walker 
have  assisted  companies  of  all  sizes  in 
recruiting  management  personnel. 

For  a  confidential  discussion  of  your 
hiring  needs,  call:  312-693-7021. 


CHICAGO  O'HARE  INTERNATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER— SUITE  103 
6300  RIVER  ROAD,  ROSEMONT.  ILLINOIS  60018 
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An  added  attraction  for  those  attending  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  convention  next  week  in  New  Orleans  will  be  a  tour  of  the  popular 
King  Tut  exhibit.  In  1926,  Courier- Journal  readers  were  treated  to  a  preview 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Tutankhamen  tomb  by  way  of  the  distinctive  pictorial 
layout  reproduced  here.  As  the  editors  will  see  for  themselves,  this  page  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  exhibit’s  catalogue.  Because  of  The  Courier- 
Journal’s  pace-setting  role  in  journalism,  honors  such  as  this  are  not  unusual. 

Just  two  months  prior  to  the  publication  of  this  picture  page,  the  newspaper 
learned  it  had  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  It  was  the  second  of  five  Pulitzers  The 
Courier-Journal  was  to  win  outright  or  share. 

How  else  have  we  led  the  industry?  We  were  the  first  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  to  go  to  the  easy-to-read  six-column  format  and  one  of  the  first  to 
regularly  run  corrections  in  the  same  prominent  place  on  a  section  page. 
Additionally,  The  Courier-Journal  was  among  the  first  to  clearly  label  news 
stories  containing  opinion  and  analyses.  It  was  the  first  newspaper  with 
readers’  ombudsmen  for  news,  circulation,  and  advertising  and,  today.  The 
Courier-Journal  and  a  sister  publication  are  the  only  newspapers  to  regularly 
invite  readers  to  take  complaints  to  the  National  News  Council. 

So,  we  say  to  the  editors  going  to  New  Orleans  for  the  APME  convention: 
Enjoy  the  Tut  exhibit.  And  remember,  we  took  the  splendors  of  Tut  to  our 
readers’  doorsteps  51  years  ago. 
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Weekly  Editor 

Computers  aid  business  side 


Computer  type  revolutionized  weekly 
newspaper  production.  Now  the  compu¬ 
ter  is  streamlining  the  business  side. 

Computer  service  bureaus  are  finding 
a  burgeoning  business  in  the  small 
weekly  newspaper  by  developing  pro¬ 
grams  for  circulation,  advertising  billing 
and  accounts  receivable,  and  general 
ledger  accounting. 

“Publishers  who- thought  the  computer 
was  out  of  their  reach  are  finding  that 
they  can  save  money,  time  and  mistakes 
by  turning  to  the  computer,”  reports 
Robert  Whalen,  whose  computer  service 
bureau  in  Millbrook,  New  York  is  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  specialists  in  the  field, 
with  50  weekly  clients  in  eight  states. 

As  costs  rise,  profit  margins  decline, 
skilled  labor  pools  shrink  and  the  postal 
department  gets  tougher  in  its  auditing 
procedures,  weekly  publishers  are  find¬ 
ing  that  the  computer  can  help  solve  their 
business  and  personnel  problems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Whalen. 

Circulation  has  always  been  a  “sticky 
wicket”  in  the  weekly  field,  where 
mailed  subscriptions  still  account  for 
large  volume  of  the  total. 

“Most  of  the  publishers  1  see  are  still 
working  with  a  set  of  addressograph 
plates  and  an  index  card  system  for  pay¬ 
ments,”  Whalen  says.  "They  keep 
another  index  file  with  expiration  dates 
and  type  renewal  notices.  It  doesn’t  take 
long  for  the  files  to  get  out  sync.  One 
publisher  of  a  small  paper  found  that 
there  were  over  100  people  he  was  still 
sending  the  paper  to  who  had  not  been 
billed  for  payment.” 

“With  the  computer  that  doesn’t  hap¬ 
pen,”  he  said.  “The  whole  subscriber 
list  is  on  a  master  file  and  is  programmed 
to  turn  out  renewal  notices  in  regular 
batches.” 

The  notices,  Whalen  contends,  add  to 
the  professional  image  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  well  as  saving  considerable  time. 
The  office  staff  then  only  has  to  check 
the  notices  and  stuff  them  for  mailing. 
Payments  are  duly  noted  in  the  computer 
input  sheets  and  the  cycle  starts  again. 

“With  the  Post  Office  Department  put¬ 
ting  more  punch  in  audits  and  demanding 
to  see  evidence  of  paid  circulation,  the 
computer  can  save  a  publisher  and  the 
newspaper  office  staff  hours  and  some¬ 
times  weeks  in  coping  with  audits  be¬ 
cause  the  information  is  all  right  there  on 
the  printout,”  Whalen  says. 

The  circulation  package  also  includes 
labels  programmed  to  postal  zones.  The 
strips  of  labels,  according  to  one  pub¬ 
lisher  who  abandoned  the  addressograph 
system  three  years  ago,  are  faster,  more 
legible  and  a  terrific  time  saver  in  getting 
the  paper  out. 


“I  don’t  know  exactly  how  much  it 
used  to  cost  us  in  time  and  money  to  get 
our  four  papers  out,”  says  Peter 
Richards,  publisher  of  Taconic  Press 
newspapers  in  New  York  State.  “But  1 
do  know  that  the  seven  cents  a  month 
cost  per  subscriber  for  the  labels  and  cir¬ 
culation  package  has  made  a  tremendous 
difference  to  our  group.” 

“The  real  key  difference  in  circula¬ 
tion,”  Whalen  says,  “is  that  the  compu¬ 
ter  gives  you  tight  control.  As  people 
realize  how  many  errors  there  are  in  the 
old  hand-done  systems,  they’re  begin¬ 
ning  to  jump  into  the  computer.” 

Circulation  was  Whalen’s  first  step 
into  the  newspaper  business  after  he 
abandoned  a  career  with  IBM  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  to  return  to  his  native  Millbrook  to 
open  the  service  bureau  six  years  ago. 
His  first  clients  were  banks,  but  after 
running  into  a  local  publisher  who 
wanted  to  look  into  how  the  computer 
could  be  used  to  help  him,  Whalen  de¬ 
veloped  his  first  circulation  program. 

Since  then,  he  has  developed  other 
programs  to  take  the  hassle  out  of  the 
business  side.  As  word  spread  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  bureau’s  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  begun  to  outrun  its  other  ser¬ 
vices. 

Now,  shifts  work  around  the  clock  in 
the  rural  Dutchess  County  community 
with  the  newspapers  becoming  the  fas¬ 
test  growing  part  of  the  business. 

Circulation  control  at  a  price  they  can 
afford  is  usually  the  service  which  first 
attracts  publishers,  Whalen  acknowl¬ 
edges. 

But  once  they  get  that  thorn  out  of 
their  side,  then  they  want  to  know  more 
about  advertising  billing  and  accounts 
receivable. 

The  advantages  of  the  computer  pro¬ 
gram  are  that  it  saves  time,  eliminates 
posting  and  bill  typing  and  keeps  sales 
statistics  for  tracking  commission  sales¬ 
men  and  other  uses. 

For  Taconic  Press,  Richards  says  the 
computer  breakdown  has  also  been  a 
useful  tool  in  collections  by  automati¬ 
cally  calculating  interest  charges  and 
producing  a  monthly  aging. 

“As  our  group  has  grown  from  4,500 
to  9,000  in  circulation,  our  client  list  has 
trebled,  the  advantages  are  obvious,” 
Richards  contends. 

Advertising  managers  also  can  use  the 
printout  to  keep  tabs  on  salesmen  and 
beef  up  revenue. 

As  Whalen’s  newspaper  specialty  de¬ 
velops,  he  has  been  able  to  refine  the 
programs  by  working  with  publishers  to 
come  up  with  new  solutions. 

For  a  multi-group,  the  program  can 
print  out  initials  of  an  individual  news¬ 


paper  as  part  of  the  transaction,  finance 
charges  are  automatically  applied  to  the 
total  bill  where  necessary  and  a  discount 
based  on  given  criteria  is  automatically 
applied. 

A  typical  weekly  client,  with  a  cus¬ 
tomer  list  of  500  to  600  can  have  the 
advertising  package  for  as  little  as  $150  a 
month,  Whalen  says. 

The  general  ledger  accounting  pack¬ 
age,  averaging  $100  a  month,  is  another 
computer  service  for  weeklies.  “There 
are  so  many  demands  on  a  publisher’s 
time,”  Whalen  says,  “that  most  don’t 
have  the  time  to  do  the  kind  of  financial 
statement  that  they  need  because  it’s  too 
much  effort.  About  all  they  can  contend 
with  is  whether  there’s  enough  money  to 
pay  the  bills.” 

But  for  an  expansion-minded  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  general  ledger  accounting  can 
be  indispensable. 

“It  allows  him  to  have  more  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  year-to-year  and  month- 
to-month  comparisons.  It  forces  sys- 
temization  which  can  be  a  real  manage¬ 
ment  advantage  in  newspaper  groups  and 
it  cuts  down  tremendously  on  supervis¬ 
ory  and  clerical  time.  By  showing  a 
businessman  exactly  where  he  is,  the 
ledger  takes  some  of  the  guesswork  out 
of  gut-instinct  decision-making.” 

What  other  computer  services  for 
weeklies  does  Whalen  see  in  the  future? 

For  one,  he  predicts  “growth  in  chang¬ 
ing  with  the  needs  of  the  weekly  busi¬ 
ness,”  e.g.,  printing  “Sample  Copy”  on 
labels  if  and  when  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
enforces  its  sample  copy  regulations. 

And  Whalen  Computer  Services,  he 
reveals,  is  “contemplating  the  possibi! 
ity”  of  putting  terminals  in  offices  of 
weekly  customers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

PCL  Publishing  Co. 
buys  bi-weekly 

PCL  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Daily  Citizen  in  the  Clear  Lake 
area  of  greater  Houston,  has  purchased 
Exchange  Publications,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  The  Exchange  News,  which  also 
serves  the  Clear  Lake  area,  from  John  A. 
Lyden  Jr.,  and  Vicky  Lyden  of 
Friendswood,  Texas. 

Charles  Posey,  who  became  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Citizen  last  November,  will 
also  be  publisher  of  The  Exchange 
News.  Posey  said  no  immediate  person¬ 
nel  changes  are  planned  and  that  the 
paper  will  continue  to  be  published  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  in  the  same 
newspaper  tabloid  format. 

The  parties  were  assisted  in  the  trans¬ 
action  by  R.  Gary  Gomm  of  San  An¬ 
tonio. 

The  Exchange  News  started  in  1969  as 
an  8V2  X  11-inch  “Quik-Copy”  paper.  It 
has  a  Thursday  distribution  of  26,000  and 
a  Monday  distribution  of  14,000. 
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We  design  the  N.E.W.S.  to 
fit  your  paper  like  a  glove. 


When  it  comes  to  moving  into  the  eiectronic  age,  small 
to  medium  circulation  newspapers  have  special  prob¬ 
lems.  We  specialize  in  solving  those  problems.  With  the 
N.E.W.S.  The  electronic  system  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  individual  newspaper.  Be  it  your 
newsroom  and/or  your  classified  department,  we  can 
help  you  get  out  the  news.  In  short,  we  can  engineer  a 
system  that  will  fit  your  operation  like  a  glove.  Without 
an  expensive  computer  or  software  package.  To  try  the 
N.E.W.S.  for  size,  call  us  or  mail  the  coupon. 


Newspaper  Electronics  Corporation 
3225  Roanoke  Rd. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64111 
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"When  awarding 
damages  in  liability  cases, 
the  jury  is  cautioned  to 
be  fair  and  to  bear  in 
mind  that  money  does  not 
grow  on  trees.  It  must  be 
paid  through  insurance 
premiums  from  uninvolved 
parties,  such  as  yourselves." 


Too  bad  iudges  caift 
read  this  to  a  jury. 

In  a  smaU  Florida  town,  a  decorative  boulder  rests  on  the 
median  of  a  road.  A  man  with  three  drinks  in  him  and  no 


sleep  for  18  hours  smashes  his  car  headlong  into  it.  A  jury 
orders  the  town  to  pay  him  $4.7  million  in  damages'. 

A  truck  without  brake  lights  is  hit  from  behind.  For 


“psychic  damages”  to  the  driver,  because  his  pride  was 
hurt  when  his  wife  had  to  work,  a  jury  awards  $480,000 
above  and  beyond  his  medical  bills  and  wage  losses. 

Then  there’s  the  one...hut  you  can  probably  provide 
the  next  example.  Most  of  us  know  hair-raising  stories  of 
windfall  awards  won  in  court.^  Justified  claims  should  be 
compensated,  of  course.  Etna’s  point  is  that  it  is  time  to 
look  hard  at  what  windfall  awards  are  costing.’ 

What  can  we  do?  Several  things; 

We  can  stop  assessing  “liability”  where  there  really 
was  no  fault— and  express  our  sympathy  for  victims 
through  other  means. 

We  can  ask  juries  to  take  into  account  a  victim’s  own 
responsibility  for  his  losses.  And  we  can  urge  that  awards 
realistically  reflect  the  actual  loss  suffered— that  they  be  a 
fair  compensation,  but  not  a  reward! 

tesurers,  lawyers,  judges— each  of  us  shares  some 
blame  for  this  mess.  But  it  is  you,  the  public,  who  can  best 
begin  to  clean  it  up.  Don’t  underestimate  your  own  in¬ 
fluence.  Use  it,  as  we  are  trying  to  use  ours. 


Ifina 

wants  insurance  to  be  affordaUe. 


'This  case  is  being  appealed 
by  the  town.  In  addition  to  the 
court-awarded  damages,  two 
other  defendants  (the  contractor 
and  the  county )  settled  out  of  court 
for  an  additional  $1.15  million. 
This  illustrates  how  extravagant 
jury-awarded  damages  set  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  extravagant  out-of-court 
settlements— the  real  problem, 


since  most  liability  cases  are 
settled  out  of  court. 

2  A  by-product  of  such  awards 
has  been  a  quantum  leap  in  the 
number  of  all  kinds  of  suits  filed. 
Products  liability  cases  alone  have 
increased  from  50,(XX)  a  year  in 
the  1960’s  to  almost  a  million  a 
year  now. 

^  Most  awards  are  paid  by  in¬ 


surance,  and  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  spend  millions  more  defend¬ 
ing  policyholders  against  law¬ 
suits.  The  direct  result  is  rising 
premiums  for  automobile  and 
other  liability  coverages.  The  in¬ 
direct  result  is  highei;  prices  for 
goods  and  services  —  prices  which 
are  boosted  to  cover  the  sky¬ 
rocketing  insurance  premiums  of 


manufacturers,  doctors,  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  others  who  are  targets 
for  windfall  awards. 

^For  example,  it  would  help 
if  juries  were  simply  required  to 
take  into  account  payments  the 
claimant  has  already  received 
for  medical  bills  and  lost  wages. 
Under  the  present  system,  these 
bills  may  be  paid  all  over  again. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Henry  L.  Savage,  Jr.,  Public  Relations,  /Etna  Life  &  Casualty, 
151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT  06156,  Telephone  (203)  273-6545. 


LIFE  &  CASUALTY 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


DO  YOU  PUBLISH  A 
CONTROLLED  WEEKLY  IN 
COMMUNITY  NEWS  OR 
SHOPPING  GUIDE  FORMAT? 
C*A«C  CAN  AUDIT  CIRCULATION 
AND  VERIFY  DELIVERY. 


Mart  of  integrity 

Certified  Audit  of  CirculatKXis,  Inc. 

Leonia,  New  Jersey  07605  (201)947-4585 


Saul  Daniels — named  assistant  news 
editor/layout  and  design  for  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  Star  in  June — promoted  to  news 
editor/layout  and  design.  Daniels  for¬ 
merly  was  a  state  desk  editor  for  the 
Miami  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Jaworski,  formerly  assistant 
news  director  at  Queens  College 
(N.Y.) — to  public  information  director, 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  (N.J.). 

*  %  ★ 

John  Day,  state  capitol  writer,  Bangor 
(Maine)  Daily  News — assigned  to  cover 
Washington  on  two-month  temporary 
plan,  during  which  time  newspaper  will 
determine  if  staff  coverage  will  be  more 
feasible  than  previous  arrangements  with 
Griffin-Larrabee  News  Service. 


Smith  Tortorello  Clabes 

PROMOTIONS 

Kathy  Smith,  city  editor  of  the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus,  has  been 
named  managing  editor.  She  also  has  been  the  editorial  page  editor  since 
joining  the  staff  as  a  reporter  in  1%7. 

Mary  Ann  Tortorello  is  the  new  promotion  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post  following  two-years  as  creative  services  manager  under 
promotion  director  Morton  Pollack,  who  moves  to  Los  Angeles  with  the 
CBS  Television  network. 

Judith  G.  Clabes,  editorial  page  columnist  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 

Press  since  1975,  has  been  named  associate  editor.  She  is  a  former  school 
teacher  who  joined  the  Press  in  editorial  promotions  and  became  com¬ 
munity  affairs  director  in  1974. 

Jayne  Ellison,  medical  writer  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  newly-created  position 
of  associate  director  of  public  relations  at 
the  Cleveland  Clinic.  She  has  been  in  the 
health  and  medical  field  for  more  than  30 
years  and  a  medical  writer  for  other 
dailies,  including  the  Columbus  Citizen, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  and  Palm  Beach 
Post. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dona  Harvey,  managing  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune  since  1975 — 
named  editor,  succeeding  Gerry 
Haslam — moving  to  Vancouver  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  for  MacMillan- Bloedel.  Harvey  has 
been  a  reporter  for  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald  and  the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  where  she  also  was  copy  editor  and 
finally  assistant  to  the  publisher. 

iln 

Chuck  Evers,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.) 
Press — has  returned  to  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  Times  as  advertising 
manager.  Evers  began  his  advertising 
career  with  the  Caller  Times  in  1973. 

4e  jK  sK 

Donald  R.  Larrabee,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  27  newspapers — to 
Washington  representative  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Maine,  James  B.  Longley.  He  is 
on  a  contract  basis,  retaining  ownership 
of  the  Griffin-Larrabee  News  Bureau 
while  taking  a  six-month  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  Since  September,  the  four-man 
news  service  has  been  managed  by 
Knight  Kiplinger,  veteran  newsman  who 
is  the  son  of  Austin  Kiplinger,  publisher 
of  Changing  Times. 
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Edgar  W.  Ray — ^retired  after  51  years 
on  newspapers  in  Georgia,  Florida, 
Texas,  and  Tennessee.  He  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  at 
retirement  August  31  and  since  has 
moved  to  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla. 

t  ^ 

D.  Reed  Eckhardt,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Argus — promoted  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  news  editor  and  will  retain  his 
former  position  also.  Eckhardt  will  coor¬ 
dinate  electronic  editing. 


^  If  you're  shootin'  for  retail  linage  ^  wire  Service  Guild.  He  replaces  G.  Pat- 
^  gains,  set  your  sights  on  the  new  ^  rick  Lamb  as  Wyoming  editor.  Lamb  re- 
^  Ad-Builder  Space  Selling  System.  ^  signed. 

^  Its  33  monthly  pages  of  camera-  ^ 


no  wfw  1 1  iv/i  ni  iiy  i  ici  a  ~ 
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^  Headings.  Ad  Frames.  Concen-  ^ 
^  tries.  Even  color-separated  art. 

All  sized  for  everyday  use!  ^ 
0  Send  for  your  free  sample  issue  ^ 
'A  of  Ad-Builder  today  or  call  toll- 
^  free  800-447-1950.  0 

0  You'll  be  glad  you  did!  ^ 

H  Ad- Builder  Division,  Dept.  B  ^ 

0^  Multi-Ad  Services.  Inc.,  ^ 

1720  West  Detweiller  Drive,  0 

Peoria,  Illinois  61614 


Gordon  Pates,  left,  and  William 
German  have  received  major  promo- 
tions  at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Pates  is  now  executive  editor,  advanc¬ 
ing  from  managing  editor,  a  post  he 
has  held  since  1954.  German  moves 
to  managing  editor  from  executive 
news  editor,  his  assignment  since 
1952.  Pates  joined  the  Chronicle  in  E 
1 939,  and  German  came  to  the  staff  a  p 
year  later. 

T 

Tom  Koenninger — appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Co¬ 
lumbian,  and  Dennis  Ryerson — named  n; 
editorial  page  editor.  Koenninger  sue-  n: 
ceeds  Ken  Ryserom,  who  resigned  to  ac-  o 
cept  a  position  on  the  journalism  faculty 
at  Washington  State  University.  Koen¬ 
ninger  has  been  a  reporter  on  the  Colum-  a 
bian  and  its  executive  news  editor  since  R 
1973.  Ryerson  has  been  an  editorial  wri-  c’ 
ter  for  the  newspaper  since  1974.  q 

In  another  staff  change,  Mike  v 
Heywood,  editorial  writer,  moves  to  P 
editor  of  the  View  Section,  also  continu¬ 
ing  to  write  editorials. 

^  ^ 

Thomas  C.  Kaleta — appointed  man-  ^ 
ager  of  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  Chicago  ^ 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  advertising  ^ 
department,  replacing  Walter  Guy,  re¬ 
tired.  David  Nega — to  Kaleta’s  position  ' 
as  division  manager,  resort  and  travel 
advertising.  Roman  Piotrowski — to  divi¬ 
sion  manager,  co-operative  advertising.  ^ 
*  ♦  *  ' 

William  H.  Haynes — resigned  as  man-  * 
aging  editor,  NotM’ay  (Me.)  Advertiser- 
Democrat,  to  become  district  reporter 
for  Portland  Press  Herald  and  Maine  ^ 
Sunday  Telegram  in  Norway-Paris-Har-  • 
rison-Bridgton. 

*  *  * 

Hank  Meuer,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Plymouth-Canton  (Mich.)  Community 
Crier — named  publisher  to  succeed  W. 
Edward  Wendover,  who  has  taken  a  sab¬ 
batical  leave.  Meijer  is  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Observer-Eccentric  Newspaper 
chain. 

Donna  Lomas,  who  began  as  an  ad 
salesperson  and  typesetter  with  The 
Crier  three  years  ago — named  editor. 

*  *  * 

Donald  F.  Pilarski — appointed  to  the 
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New  York  sales  office  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News. 

%  * 

Lyle  Sinkewicz,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune 
since  1975 — appointed  managing  editor. 
He  succeeds  Dona  Harvey,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor.  Sinkewicz  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1968  as  a  copy  editor,  later 
working  as  telegraph  editor  and  news 
editor. 

♦ 

Carl  A.  Johnson — appointed  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Nashua(N.H.) 
Telegraph.  He  was  formerly  assistant  ad 
manager,  having  joined  the  firm  in  1971 
as  an  ad  salesman. 

♦  *  * 

Kent  Baker,  assistant  state  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register — named  news 
director  of  WQAD-TV  in  Moline,  Ill., 
which  recently  was  purchased  by  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  Phil  Riske,  who  had  been  head  of 
the  news  operation,  joins  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  as  a  reporter. 

9|C  9|C 

Ann  Patton,  Tulsa  World  reporter — 
named  administrative  assistant  to  the  fi¬ 
nance  and  revenue  commissioner  of  city 
of  Tulsa. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Craig  Moon — named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald- 
Republic.  Moon  has  been  Delaware  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  Prior  to  Philadelphia,  Moon  was 
with  circulation  departments  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Tampa  Tribune. 

*  iti  * 

George  Garrigues,  former  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter  and  editor  of  the 
Artesia  (Calif.)  News  and  Community 
Advocate — from  director  of  journalism 
studies  at  the  University  of  the  Pacific, 
Stockton,  Calif.,  to  associate  professor, 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit. 

*  * 

Dave  Story,  general  manager  of  the 
Guymon  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald — elected 
vice  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Educa¬ 
tional  Television  Authority. 

^ 

Mack  Boswell,  sports  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Okla.)  News-Record  for  20 
years — retired. 
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Steve  Sullivan — returned  to  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  Times  as  advertising 
director.  He  began  in  retail  sales  with  the 
Caller  Times  in  1972  and  in  1974  became 
manager  of  the  Harte-Hanks  Dallas  sales 
office. 

it  it  * 

Paul  Tracy,  CPA — appointed  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Certified  Audit  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  Inc.  Clarence  G.  Klopp,  founder 
and  former  managing  director — contin¬ 
ues  as  corporate  consultant.  Tracy  was 
formerly  a  partner  in  the  accounting  firm 
of  Howard,  Kuperman,  Newler  and. 
Tracy  of  East  Orange,  N.J. 

4c  3tC 

Terry  Maddox — named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Slidell  (La.)  Daily  Sentry- 
News.  Maddox  has  served  the  past  four 
years  as  advertising  director  for  the 
Bogalusa  (La.)  Daily  News  and  Sunday 
News,  which  also  owns  the  Slidell  news¬ 
paper. 

it  *  * 

Frank  Sherman — named  circulation 
director  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.) 
MorninglEvening  News.  He  was  home 
delivery  manager  for  the  New  York  Post 
prior  to  joining  The  News  and  previously 
was  with  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal, 
Newark  (N.J.)New’5,  and  Bergen  (N.J.) 
Record. 


In  Newspaper  Research 

MOR=  Experience 

To  get  the  most  for  your  research 
dollar,  you  need  Market  Opinion 
Research,  the  newspaper  research 
firm  with  over  36  years  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

When  you  contact  MOR  for  a  circu¬ 
lation,  market  or  editorial  study,  all 
the  best  of  this  experience  works  for 
you. 

For  instance,  we'll  evaluate  market 
trends  before  designing  your  re¬ 
search  project — it's  a  necessary  first 
step  in  understanding  your  situation 
and  your  tme  research  needs. 

Find  out  more  about  how  MOR 
experience  has  helped  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  over  40  markets. 
Call  Lisa  Nielsen,  Senior  Media 
Analyst,  or  Frederick  Currier,  Presi¬ 
dent,  toll-free  at  800  521-0482.  In 
Canada  call  John  Geffken,  Canadian 
Opinion  Research  Ltd.,  in  Toronto  at 
416  868-0135. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Micciche 


S.  J.  Micciche  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  for  administration  of 
the  Boston  Globe.  He  began  his  re¬ 
porting  career  as  an  Army  combat  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Korea  for  the  Pacific 
edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes.  Micciche 
joined  the  Globe  in  1955,  working  in 
the  state  house  bureau  and  then  the 
Washington  bureau,  returning  to  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1975  as  assistant  to  the  editor. 
An  attorney  since  1968,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar. 

Dave  G.  Houser,  formerly  publica¬ 
tions  director  and  communications 
specialist  with  Pepsi-Cola  Company, 
Purchase,  N.Y. — joined  American  Can 
Company  at  its  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
headquarters  as  public  information  direc¬ 
tor.  Houser  assumes  the  post  vacated  by 
Henning  Nielsen,  now  with  Carl  Byoir 
Associates,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Chuck  Jonak — named  managing  editor 
of  Pioneer  Press’  Northbrook  (111.)  Star, 
replacing  Ken  Kozak — moved  to  copy 
editor  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Jonak  has  been  with  the  Glenview  (Ill.) 
Announcements  staff  as  a  copy  editor 
and  reporter  for  more  than  a  year. 

I|C  *  I|I 

Norman  R.  Ritter — named  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Wheelabrator-Frye  Inc.  from 
Squibb  Corporation,  where  he  has  been 
vicepresident,  public  affairs  since  1971. 
He  is  a  former  United  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  and  was  with  Time,  Inc.  primarily  in 
editorial  positions  on  Life  magazine  and 
also  was  an  assistant  managing  editor  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Sfc  9|C 

Michael  J.  Terrell — appointed  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal. 
Terrell  was  public  relations  manager  for 
the  Dayton  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  a 
Firestone  subsidiary. 

*  Hi  * 

Richard  N.  McClure — named  general 
executive  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
from  business  manager.  He  began  with 
the  Bee  in  1958  and  moved  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  in 
1964,  and  back  to  Sacramento  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  then  to  assistant  to 
34 


Roberts 


Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Jr.,  winner  of  a 
Pulitzer  in  1974  for  distinguished 
commentary,  has  joined  the  Detroit 
News  as  an  editorial  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist.  He  moved  to  the  News  from 
the  National  Observer,  where  he  had 
been  for  14  years.  Previously  Roberts 
was  an  editorial  page  writer  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

the  business  manager  in  1970. 

Hi  *  * 

Jim  Fox,  city  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch-named  reader’s  advo¬ 
cate. 

Hi  H 

Earl  C.  Fannin — joined  the  Nashville 
Banner  as  a  sports  writer.  For  the  past 
two  years,  he  was  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise-Journal. 

*  *  ♦ 

Brian  Beaulieu,  a  New  England 
newspaperman  for  14  years,  including 
six  as  a  sportswriter  at  the  Boston 
Herald — named  managing  editor  of  the 
Westfield  (Mass.)  Evening  News,  a 
Washington  Star  Communications  prop¬ 
erty. 

* 

Three  editorial  staff  changes  have 
been  made  by  the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times. 

Bill  Shurtleff,  wih  the  newspaper 
since  1%5  and  managing  editor  since 
1969 — takes  on  expanded  news  de¬ 
velopment  responsibilities;  Bob 
McGraw — from  sports  editor  to  city 
editor,  and  Mark  Patton — to  sports 
editor. 

Added  to  the  staff  was  John  Peale,  a 
veteran  sports  writer  who  broke  into 
journalism  under  Patton’s  father  when 
the  elder  Patton  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

Shurtleff  joined  the  Times  from  the 
World  of  Coos  Bay  (Ore.),  sister  publica¬ 
tion  in  Scripps  League  of  Newspapers. 
McGraw  is  a  30-year  veteran  in  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  television  news  writing 
and  reporting.  Patton  previously  was  a 
sports  writer  with  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

Hi  Hi  H 

Dennis  McDougal — from  staffwriter 
with  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 


prise  to  general  assignment  reporting 
with  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Press-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Paul  A.  Kelly,  director  of  systems 
and  programming  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News — appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  computer  services.  Albert  J. 
Kozakiewicz,  assistant  to  the  director  of 
systems  and  programming — assumes 
Kelly’s  former  duties. 

*  *  * 

Allan  R.  Kurtzman,  associate  crea¬ 
tive  director  of  Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner 
Advertising — promoted  to  creative  di¬ 
rector. 

H  H  H 

Robert  J.  Noga — appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance.  He  has  held  managerial  positions 
with  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.) Press;  Lewisville  (Tex.) 
Leader,  South  Middlesex  News, 
Framingham,  Mass,  and  most  recently  as 
publisher  of  the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen. 

*  * 

Elwood  Ennis — named  production 
superintendent  of  the  Montgomery  Co. 
Daily  Courier,  Conroe,  Tex.  Ennis 
moved  to  Conroe  from  the  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record,  where  he 
spent  11  years. 

Oklahoma  promotions 

Several  key  personnel  changes  in  the 
news  department  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  have  been  announced  by  Jim 
Standard,  managing  editor.  They  are; 

Robert  E.  Lee — promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor  with  responsibility  for 
the  Sunday  Oklahoman.  Lee,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Enid  Morning 
News  and  Daily  Eagle,  joined  the  news¬ 
papers  last  year  as  Sunday  and  special 
sections  editor.  He  will  continue  as 
editor  of  Orbit  magazine. 

Covey  L.  Bean — named  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Oklahoman  from  city 
editor  of  the  Times  since  1973.  Bean  will 
continue  to  write  outdoor  columns  for 
the  Saturday  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Kay  Dyer — named  city  editor  of  the 
Times,  replacing  Bean.  She  has  been  city 
editor  of  the  Oklahoman  for  a  year.  Ear¬ 
lier  she  was  suburban  editor  of  the 
Times. 

Mike  Shanon — named  city  editor  of 
the  Oklahoman,  succeeding  Dyer.  Pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  city  editor.  Shan¬ 
non  has  been  with  the  newspapers  since 
1970. 

J.  Don  Cook — named  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  and  will  supervise  the  photog¬ 
raphy  staff.  Cook,  Oklahoma’s  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year  six  of  the  last  seven 
years,  was  chief  photographer  for  the 
Ada  (Okla.)  Evening  News. 
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Judge  favors 
cameras  in  court 

Minnesota  residents  might  be  watch¬ 
ing  court  hearings  on  television  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  them  on  radio  in  the  near  future. 

State  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice 
Robert  Sheran  recently  said  he  thinks  the 
courts  should  give  the  public  as  much 
access  as  possible,  while  being  fair  to 
those  involved  in  the  proceedings.  That 
could  include  allowing  cameras  and  tape 
recorders,  now  forbidden,  into  court¬ 
rooms. 

Sheran  said,  “The  traditional  feeling  is 
that  cameras  and  tape  recorders  in  a 
courtroom  are  distracting,  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  can  interfere  with  the  proceedings. 
But  the  public  is  entitled  to  know,  and 
should  know,  how  the  court  system 


works.” 

The  chief  justice  said  three  other  states 
have  experimented  with  television 
cameras  and  tape  recorders. 

“From  what  I  hear,  they’ve  worked 
out  all  right,”  he  said.  “In  Alabama  and 
Colorado  the  news  media  have  pretty 
complete  access  to  the  courtrooms.  The 
courts  have  worked  out  some  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  media. 

“Interestingly,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  told  me  that 
once  the  Media  had  established  the  right 
to  come  into  the  courtrooms,  they  lost 
interest.” 

Media  manager 

David  Murphy  has  joined  Tracy- 
Locke  Advertising  and  Public  Relations, 
Inc.,  as  media  manager  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office. 


NNA  relocates 

After  a  decade  in  the  National  Press 
Building,  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  has  moved  to  new  and  larger 
quarters  in  Washington. 

The  association’s  new  address  is  1627 
K  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

NNA  now  has  a  membership  of  6500 
newspapers  and,  according  to  William  G. 
Mullen,  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
association,  the  organization  will  need 
the  5500  square  feet  of  floor  space  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  new  K  street  building. 
In  the  National  Press  building,  it  had 
3300  square  feet. 

Also  moving  into  the  same  K  street 
building  will  be  the  Washington  bureau 
of  Gannett  Newspapers,  probably  some 
time  in  November. 


Retaiers  Know  That 
Newspaper  Supplements 
Work 


PRJNTCO 

Knows  How  to 
Deliver 
Them  On 
Time 

More  and  more,  retailers  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  efficiency  of  newspaper 
inserts  pre-printed  on  newsprint. 
They’ve  also  found  that  unless  their 
web  offset  printer  can  make  crucial 
deliveries  on  time,  much  of  that  effi¬ 
ciency  can  be  lost.  That’s  where 
Printco  comes  in.  Along  with  our  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  quality,  our  entire 
operation  is  geared  to  Delivery  On 
Time  —  right  down  to  having  our  own 
fleet  of  trucks.  In  fact,  we’ll  deliver 
On  Time,  anywhere  in  this  area: 


Printco  Means  Delivery  On  Time 


For  information:  Contact  us — 

Jim  Pentecost,  V.P.  Marketing-S 
Ciare  Wuerfel,  President 
Printco,  Inc./Subsidiary  of  Greenvilie  News,  Inc. 
Greenville,  Michigan  48838 
(616)  754-3673 
Production  Facilities  in  Greenville  and  Niles,  Michigan 
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News  Council  rules 
against  AP,  UPl,  Parade 


By  Jane  Levere 

The  National  News  Council  upheld 
complaints  against  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  International  Parade  at 
its  meeting  in  New  York  last  month. 

At  the  session,  the  NNC  also  released 
a  statement  on  the  expulsion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  from  foreign  nations.  The 
media  watchdog  group  urged  the  U.S.  to 
follow  “the  basic  principles  of  freedom 
for  which  it  stands  and  on  which  it  was 
founded,”  rather  than  an  “eye  for  an 
eye”  retaliatory  policy  of  expulsion  of 
foreign  journalists  from  this  country. 

The  Associated  Press  case  involved 
complaints  raised  about  allegedly  inac¬ 
curate  reporting  of  a  demonstration  at 
Kent  State  University  last  July. 

One  charge  that  was  upheld  concerned 
misidentification  of  a  photo  subject,  ini¬ 
tially  cited  as  Martin  Scheuer,  father  of  a 
student  killed  in  the  1970  Kent  State  con¬ 
frontation.  The  subject  was  actually  Al¬ 
bert  Canfora,  father  of  a  student  who 
was  wounded  in  1970;  AP  moved  a  story 
three  days  after  the  photo  ran  that  cor¬ 
rectly  identified  the  Canforas. 

In  its  decision,  the  Council  said  AP 
“never  specifically  corrected  the  error  in 
its  earlier  story  .  .  .  (In)  a  situation 
fraught  with  as  much  controversy  as  this 
one,  a  correction  about  the  identification 
should  have  been  sent  out  by  AP  when  it 
learned  of  the  error  in  its  July  12th  story 
mentioning  and  misidentifying  the  Can¬ 
foras.” 

Another  charge  in  the  case  concerned 
inaccuracy  in  AP  reports  of  the  number 
of  Kent  State  students  arrested  in  July.  A 
July  8  AP  piece  from  Seattle  stated  there 
were  30,  while  a  July  13  report  from  Kent 
State  said  67. 
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The  Council  ruled  “the  misinforma¬ 
tion  about  the  number  of  persons  ar¬ 
rested  who  were  actually  Kent  State  stu¬ 
dents  or  alumni  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  a  failure  by  AP  desks  to  check  .  .  . 
statistical  information.  Both  the  national 
desk  and  the  Ohio  bureau  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  spot  the  error  after  the  story 
was  moved  from  Seattle  .  .  .  since  both 
desks  had  cleared  earlier  copy  with  the 
correct  number  (76)  included.  In  light  of 
this,  and  again,  taking  into  consideration 
the  extremely  sensitive  nature  of  the 
Kent  State  situation,  the  Council  finds 
this  portion  of  the  complaint  war¬ 
ranted.” 

Asked  for  comment  on  the  decision, 
Lou  Boccardi,  AP  executive  editor,  told 
E  &  P,  “We  did  err  so  they  are  correct 
that  the  two  stories  did  each  have  a  mis¬ 
take  in  them.  The  fact  is  that  several 
other  stories  carried  in  the  period  under 
discussion  did  have  the  information 
under  dispute  correctly.” 

The  complaint  against  UPl  charged  the 
service  with  inaccurate  coverage  of  a 
Congressional  hearing  on  the  drug  Nap¬ 
rosyn.  Naprosyn,  the  complainant,  Syn- 
tex  Corp.,  said,  was  confused  by  the  UPl 
reporter  with  Isoprinosine.  Although 
UPl  later  sent  out  a  correction  of  this 
error,  Syntex  was  not  satisfied  with  it. 

Nor  was  the  Council.  In  its  ruling  it 
called  the  correction  “not  sufficient .  .  . 
The  repetition  of  the  correction  of  mate¬ 
rial  about  the  validity  of  the  Naprosyn 
safety  test  was  gratuitous,  not  necessary 
to  the  correction  itself,  and  represented 
an  effort  by  UPl  to  dilute  the  seriousness 
of  the  error.” 

In  response  to  the  ruling.  Grant 
Dillman,  UPl  Washington  manager,  de¬ 
fended  the  service's  general  coverage  of 
the  hearing.  Referring  to  the  misidentifi¬ 
cation  of  the  drugs,  he  added,  “We  made 
one  error.”  He  also  said  a  corrected  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story  was  moved  “within 
minutes”  after  UPl  learned  of  the  mis¬ 
take. 

The  Parade  case  raised  charges  of  bias 
in  a  March,  13,  1977  stor>'  on  the  firing  of 
Dr.  J.  Anthony  Morris  from  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  article, 
complainant  Dr.  Stephen  Barrett 
claimed,  reduced  the  reason  for  Morris’ 
firing  to  his  opposition  to  the  swine  flu 
program;  other  factors  involved  in  the 
firing  were  ignored,  Barrett  further 
claimed. 

The  Council,  in  its  ruling,  stated  that 
the  Morris  story  is  “obviously  a  complex 
one  which  the  authors  of  (the  article) 
have  chosen  to  reduce  to  one  which  is 
simple.  It  is — in  their  manner  of 
presentation — a  case  of  good  guys  vs. 


bad  guys  with  Dr.  Morris  emerging  as  the 
good  guy  whose  revelations  about  the 
government-sponsored  swine  flu  pro¬ 
gram  marked  him  as  an  outspoken 
enemy  of  entrenched  and  self-interested 
bureaucracy  .  .  .  The  article  neglected 
the  other  side  of  this  controversy,  and 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Dr.  Morris  were  ignored.  As  a 
result,  an  essential  element  of  the  story 
was  clearly  missing.” 

Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade,  later 
told  E  &  P  that  the  Council  finding  “ig¬ 
nores  a  most  obvious  truth.  Dr.  Morris 
was  right.  The  council,  operating  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  vacuum,  was  not  aware,  as 
a,re  millions  of  Americans,  that  the  swine 
flu  program  was  a  disastrous  flop.  .  . 

“The  ‘good  guys  vs.  bad  guys’  sum¬ 
mation  by  the  council  of  our  perspective 
is  a  sloppy  generalization.  The  council's 
naivete  in  apparently  doubting  that  the 
doctor  was  fired  for  questioning  his 
superiors — doubts  which  were  later  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  frightening  results  of  the 
program — is  astonishing,”  Gorkin  said. 

“The  Dr.  Morris  story,  like  so  many 
other  scandals  which  the  press  has  re¬ 
vealed  in  recent  years,  is  not  ‘two-sided.’ 
The  shocker  is  that  it  is  true.  Had  the 
council  done  its  homework,  we  believe 
the  findings  would  be  different.” 

In  other  action,  the  Council  dismissed 
a  complaint  raised  against  the  Miami 
Herald  about  news  and  editorial  cover¬ 
age  of  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking. 

Newspaper  group 
buys  tv  station 

Post  Corporation  of  Appleton,  Wis. 
has  completed  its  purchase  of  WOKR- 
TV  (Rochester,  N.Y.)  for  $15.8  million. 

Post  agreed  last  April  to  purchase  all 
the  stock  of  Flower  City  Television 
Corp.,  licensee  of  the  station,  subject  to 
FCC  approval. 

Post  borrowed,  on  a  long  term  basis, 
$12  million  from  the  Teachers  Insurance 
Annuity  Association  of  America  and  $10 
million  from  a  combine  of  banks  includ¬ 
ing  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of 
Milwaukee;  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  of  New  York,  First  National  Bank 
of  Appleton  and  Valley  Bank  of  Apple- 
ton. 

The  funds  are  being  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  WOKR-TV,  ComCorp  Inc.,  a 
group  of  10  suburban  Cleveland  newspa¬ 
pers  acquired  last  March  and  refinancing 
existing  debt  with  Aid  Association  for 
L.utherans  of  Appleton  and  with  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank. 

Post  has  broadcast  and  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  in  9  stales. 

Correction 

In  the  Editor  &  Publisher  1977  Year 
Book;  the  telephone  number  for 
Brunswick  (Me.)  Times  Record  should  be 
207-727-3311. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


suggested  that  the  affirmative  defense  be 
modified. 

It  was  indeed  modified  and  now  reads: 

“(b)  Affirmative  Defense.  It  is  an  affir¬ 
mative  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
Subsection  (a)  (2)  that  the  writ,  process, 
order,  rule,  decree,  or  command  was  in¬ 
valid  and  that  the  defendant  took  reason¬ 
able  and  expeditious  steps  to  obtain  a 
judicial  review  of  the  validity  of  the  writ, 
process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  com¬ 
mand,  or  a  judicial  decision  with  respect 
to  a  stay  thereof,  prior  to  the  disobedi¬ 
ence  or  resistance  charge,  and  was  un¬ 
successful  in  obtaining  such  review  or 
decision.” 

The  committee  report  now  reads: 

“The  subsection  would,  for  example, 
provide  a  defense  to  a  press  organization 
or  member  subject  to  an  invalid  ‘gag’ 
order,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  neither  a 
stay  nor  appellate  court  review,  because 
of  inability  to  obtain  a  timely  decision 
there,  was  effectively  available.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  what  ‘constitutes’ 
reasonable  steps  is  left  to  the  court. 
However,  the  Committee  believes  that  in 
this  context  the  defendant  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  show  that  he  exhausted  all 
reasonable  measures  to  try  to  secure  a 
judicial  review  or  decision  on  application 
for  stay.” 

However,  in  a  footnote  to  the  above, 
the  report  states: 

“Moreover,  the  Committee  intends 
generally  that  the  defendant  have  no 
more  than  one  ‘bite  of  the  apple.’  If,  for 
example,  he  has  sought  a  stay  from  the 
court  of  appeals  and  been  refused,  he 
should  not  be  able  to  disregard  the 
court’s  order  and  invoke  this  defense,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  insufficient 
time  in  which  to  seek  a  stay  from  the 
court  en  banc  or  from  the  Supreme 
Court.” 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  light  of 
Branzhurg  v.  Hayes,  which  holds  there 
is  no  constitutional  right  of  a  reporter  to 
refuse  to  disclose  his  sources  and  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  federal  shield  law,  we 
are  again  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  provision  will  en¬ 
courage  the  jailing  of  reporters  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  obey  a  command  of  the  court.  It 
is  obviously  not  drawn  to  cover  reporters. 

(Continued  next  week-RUB) 

McClure  establishes 
professorship 

J.  Warren  McClure,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  owner  and  publisher  and  Gannett 
vicepresident,  has  established  a  $600,000 
professorship  in  marketing  at  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Institute  of  Technology  (RIT). 

RIT  Professor  Herbert  J.  Mossien  has 
been  named  the  first  McClure  Professor. 
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Schoiarship  program 

A  perpetual  journalism  scholarship  has 
been  established  at  Murray  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  memory  of  the  late  Edward  M. 
Freeman,  a  1937  graduate  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Nov.  1, 
1976,  managing  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean. 

The  scholarship  has  been  structured  to 
give  encouragement  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  Murray  State  students  majoring 
in  journalism  and  who  have  completed 
their  sophomore  year  as  reporters  on 
The  Murray  State  News,  the  campus 
newspaper,  according  to  Mancil  J.  Vin¬ 


son,  director  of  alumni  affairs  at  Murray 
State. 

In  addition,  special  consideration  for 
employment  will  be  gven  the  recipient 
by  The  Tennessean  for  the  summer 
months  following  conclusion  of  the 
spring  semester  of  the  winner’s  junior 
year  at  the  university,  he  noted. 


Stylebook  delayed 

Adoption  of  the  new  Associated  Press 
Stylebook  has  been  postponed  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1  to  October  31  because  of  shipping 
delays. 


The  next  edition 
is  ready  to  roii 

The  Daily  King  II  incorporates  the  most  recent  proven 
engineering  innovations  in  web  press 
design. .  .resulting  in  a  press  that  is  uniquely  different 
in  style  and  ease  of  operation. 

For  example,  the  step-saving  pneumatically  operated 
press  control  system  allows  all  printing  functions  to  be 
controlled,  in  proper  sequence,  from  the  operator’s 
console. 

Combine  these  features  with  others. .  .like  a  "printer- 
preferred”  ink  ducting  system,  increased  speeds, 
infinitely  variable  dampening  system,  pneumatically 
controlled  folder  nip  rollers. .  .and  you’ll  see  why  the 
Daily  King  II  is  the  newest  edition  in  engineering, 
printability,  and  over-all  functional  beauty.  Contact  us 
today  for  the  full  Daily*  King  II  story. 


daHykiisig  II 
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Stauffer  newspapers  strive 
to  benefit  each  community 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

As  a  native  Kansan,  I’ve  known  the 
positive  reputation  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal  has  always  had  for  presenting 
readers  the  news  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  journalism. 

As  a  farm  girl  in  Central  Kansas,  I 
grew  up  reading  the  Newton  Kansan, 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  community 
information.  And  I  would  often  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  reading  what  I  thought  were 
interesting  features  in  Capper’s  Weekly, 
a  bi-weekly  billed  as  giving  the  “Heart  of 
the  Home  News  for  Mid-America.” 

This  trio  I  knew  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Stauffer  family  newspaper  group,  which 
my  professors  at  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  William  Allen  White  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  gave  high  marks.  But  only  re¬ 
cently  have  1  begun  to  capture  some  of 
the  flavor  of  the  Stauffer  company  after 
spending  a  day  at  the  Topeka  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  high  point  was  lunching  with  the 
founder  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  who  tells 
wonderful  tales  of  the  early  days  of 
newspapers  in  Kansas,  a  state  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  have  a  “special  quality  all  its 
own.”  Although  Stauffer  normally  eats 
with  employes  in  the  company  cafeteria, 
we  walked  across  the  street  to  a  coffee 
shop  for  conversation,  and  by  the  time 
we  got  to  our  cream  meringue  pie,  1  felt 
as  if  we  were  friends. 

Stauffer,  it  seems,  has  always  put 
value  on  his  friendships  throughout  his 
long  life,  and  credits  his  success  as  a 
publisher  to  the  friends  he  has  made 
along  the  way.  We  talked  about  that  as 
we  drove  to  his  apartment  surrounding  a 
small  lake  because  he  wanted  to  run  in 
and  loan  me  his  last  personal  copy  of  his 
1970  autobiography,  “My  Love  Affair 
With  Life,”  as  told  to  Ruth  Zimmer,  who 
has  worked  for  the  Stauffer  publication, 
the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner. 

After  meeting  Oscar  Stauffer,  talking 
with  some  of  the  people  who  work  for 
him,  scanning  some  of  the  18  Stauffer 
dailies  published  in  seven  states,  being 
updated  on  company  business  by  his 
sons  John  and  Stanley  and  reading  his 
book,  one  can’t  help  feeling  some  affec 
tion  and  respect  for  this  journalist  who  is 
still  going  strong  perpetuating  his  ideal  of 
hard  work,  genius  and  truth  at  90  years 
old.  He’ll  be  91  on  November  26.  He 
may  not  get  front-page  banner  headline 
treatment  this  time  in  the  Topeka  State 
Journal  as  he  did  last  year  on  the  day  of 
his  birthday.  At  that  time,  a  cover  story 
quoted  him  as  saying  such  things  as.  “1 
can  truly  say  that  without  exception, 
almost  every  worthwhile  advancement 
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that  has  come  to  me  was  made  possible 
by  a  friend.  What  a  remarkable  world 
this  is  in  which  we  live  and  which  grows 
better  with  each  passing  year  .  .  .  Work 
hard  and  make  friends  .  .  .  Life  is 
people.”  But  he’ll  again  be  tributed  by 
his  operation  that  managers  like  to  stress 
give  them  a  “high  degree  of  autonomy.” 

During  my  Topeka  visit,  I  was  able  to 
interview  his  younger  son  John  Stauffer, 
Capital-Journal  editor  and  the  Stauffer 
corporation’s  general  manager,  and 
Kenneth  Bronson,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  the  other  16  Stauffer  news¬ 
papers,  and  who  recently  set  up  the  new 


Oscar  Stauffer 

Stauffer  Media  Systems,  Inc.  subsidiary 
{E&P,  October  8).  But  Stanley  Stauffer, 
president  of  Stauffer  Communications, 
Inc.,  the  new  corporate  name  of  Stauffer 
Publications  since  this  past  June,  was  in 
Bermuda  at  a  board  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  fired  off  before  Stan  Stauffer  took  off 
for  the  UPl  editors  meeting  in  Puerto 
Rico,  he  explained  some  of  the  gratifying 
incidents  that  have  happened  lately.  He 
said  he  was  happy  that  “an  independent 
newspaper  publisher  sought  us  out  as  a 
desired  company  to  acquire  and  operate 
his  family’s  newspaper.”  (On  April  9, 
1977,  E&P  reported  that  W.  A.  Butler, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
17,500-circulation  Holland  (Mich.)  Even¬ 
ing  Sentinel,  sold  his  newspaper  to  the 
Stauffer  group.)  Stan  Stauffer  said  he 
was  also  proud  of  a  letter  A1  Schmahl, 
managing  editor  of  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent,  sent  to  the  editor  of 
E&P  that  appeared  Aug.  6,  1977,  saying 


that  “while  profits  (of  the  Stauffer  com¬ 
pany)  were  important,  service  to  the 
community  and  readers  come  first.” 

Stan  says  the  credo  of  his  father  is  well 
expressed  in  his  often  repeated  admoni¬ 
tion:  “Count  that  day  lost  when  your 
operation  has  not  benefited  the  commun¬ 
ity  it  serves.”  The  conscientiousness  of 
Oscar  Stauffer  and  his  newspapers  goes 
back  to  when  he  bought  his  first  news¬ 
paper,  a  weekly,  the  Peabody  Gazette, 
which  he  operated  from  1915-24.  His  first 
daily  was  the  Arkansas  City  Traveler, 
purchased  in  1924;  in  1930,  six  dailies 
were  combined  to  form  the  Stauffer 
group. 

Now  the  group  also  operates  10  broad¬ 
cast  properties,  including  the  Kansas 
City  Royals  Network. 

Reads  each  day’s  editorials 

“I’m  here  helping  John  direct  the 
Capital-Journal  and  to  look  over  the 
editorials,”  Oscar  says  humbly.  He  at¬ 
tends  editorial  conferences  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  with  the  two  papers’ 
three  editorial  writers — Mai  Higgins. 
Charles  Zinn  and  Rick  Pendergrass. 
Stauffer  has  always  believed  in  strong 
editorial  pages  that  are  alert,  informative 
and  original.  Occupying  a  prominent  po¬ 
sition  in  Stauffer’s  expansive  office  is  a 
large  portrait  of  Oscar’s  mentor,  William 
Allen  White  of  the  Emporia  Gazette, 
where  as  one  of  “White’s  boys,”  Oscar 
worked  for  two  years  as  a  $6-a-week  cub 
reporter,  but  was  fired  by  White  so 
Stauffer  could  go  to  college  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  during  which  time  he 
did  stringing  on  sports  for  the  Kansas 
City  Journal,  then  worked  several  years 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
before  striking  out  on  his  own  in  Pea¬ 
body. 

“My  newspapers  stand  for  certain 
things,  and  in  reading  over  the  editorials 
each  day,  1  see  that  they  balance  out. 
The  editorial  writers  know  what  we 
stand  for.”  Stauffer  and  1  brushed  into 
one  of  them,  Rick  Pendergrass,  27,  a 
classmate  of  mine  from  KU ,  who  worked 
his  way  up  from  summer  intern  eight 
years  ago.  Pendergrass  says  of  Stauffer: 
“He’s  still  a  working  man.  He  doesn’t 
just  come  in  and  adorn  the  office.  We 
bring  him  the  six  editorials  we  write  each 
day  and  then  he  brings  them  back  to  us; 
if  you  make  a  blunder  in  an  editorial, 
he’ll  catch  that,  particularly  if  it  involves 
figures.  He  likes  to  put  headlines  on  my 
editorials.”  Pendergrass  said  he  once  left 
the  Capital-Journal  to  work  for  a  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark.,  newspaper  for  higher 
pay  but  came  back  to  Topeka  because  he 
says,  “1  like  working  for  this  newspaper. 
They  do  well  by  the  employes  and  1  think 
they  put  out  a  good  newspaper.  The 
reporters  are  pretty  independent  of  the 
corporation,  without  worrying  about  of¬ 
fending  anyone  if  they  have  a  legitimate 
news  "story.”  Pendergrass  quit  college 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Job  offers  and  back  pay 
ordered  for  two  pressmen 


By  I.  WiUiam  HiU 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  adjudged  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star 
Ledger  guilty  of  violating  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  refusing  to  hire 
two  striking  Washington  Post  pressmen 
who  had  not  been  involved  in  violence 
that  broke  out  when  the  Post  strike 
began  October  1,  1975. 

The  decision  was  made  by  a  three- 
member  panel  consisting  of  Chairman 
John  H.  Fanning,  Howard  Jenkins,  Jr., 
and  John  A.  Penello,  who  affirmed  out¬ 
right  an  earlier  ruling  by  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Lowell  Goerlich. 

The  two  pressmen  involved  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Condito  and  Martin  Walsh. 

Candito  was  also  involved  in  a  similar 
case  ruled  on  earlier  by  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Jennie  M.  Sarrica,  who  held 
the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  American  guilty  of  a  labor 
act  violation.  In  that  case,  besides  Con¬ 
dito,  a  pressman  named  Kenneth  M. 
Swiggart  was  involved. 

In  that  decision,  Sarrica  dismissed  the 
newspapers’  defense  of  fear  of  possible 
violence  and  property  damage  on 
grounds  that  no  real  effort  had  been 
made  to  learn  if  the  pressmen  seeking 
work  had  taken  part  in  the  rioting  and 
had  ignored  evidence  by  the  general 
counsel  that  the  two  had  not  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  disorder. 

Both  the  Baltimore  and  the  Newark 
cases  began  in  November  of  1975  when, 
following  common  procedure  during  a 
strike,  the  Washington  Post  pressmen 
sought  work  in  other  cities.  Like  the  Star 
Ledger,  both  the  Sunpapers,  published 
by  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co.  and  the  News 
American,  published  by  the  Hearst 
Corp.,  rejected  the  applications  under  a 
policy  that  no  pressmen  from  the  Post 
were  to  be  hired. 

On  the  basis  that  none  of  the  pressmen 
involved  had  lost  labor  act  protection 
because  of  unlawful  conduct.  News¬ 
paper  Web  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  31  in 
Baltimore,  and  Newspaper  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  No.  8  in  Newark, 
charged  that  the  newspapers’  action  was 
in  violation  of  the  labor  law. 

In  the  Sarrica  decision,  it  was  stated 
that,  although  the  newspapers  contended 
their  target  was  the  unlawful  conduct, 
not  the  union  activity,  “this  was  not  the 
thrust  of  their  policy  or  its  implementa¬ 
tion.” 

Sarrica  said  further  that  “the  miscon¬ 
duct  must  be  that  of  the  individual 
employee  discriminated  against  and  the 
burden  of  proving  a  good-faith  belief  in 
such  guilt  is  upon  the  employer. 

“In  the  instant  case,”  Sarrica  said, 
“the  respondents  not  only  made  no  ef- 
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fort  to  ascertain  the  individual  culpability 
of  the  applicants,  they  affirmatively  as¬ 
sert  an  inability  to  do  so  as  the  reason  for 
their  broadside  ban  on  employment  of 
any  referral  identified  with  the  Post 
strike.  Although  in  the  circumstances  he 
was  not  required  to  do  so,  the  General 
Counsel  has  come  forward  with  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  establish  that  neither 
Swiggart  nor  Candito  were  present  when 
the  violence  and  misconduct  actually  oc¬ 
curred.” 

It  was  also  stated:  “I  would  regard  the 
business  considerations  advanced  by 
Respondents  (that  of  fear  that  violent  or 
destructive  conduct  associated  with  a 
strike  at  the  Post  might  spread  to  their 
own  employees  if  they  were  to  hire  strik¬ 
ing  Post  employees),  inadequate  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  ‘legitimate  and  substantial  busi¬ 
ness  justification.’  ” 

The  Baltimore  newspapers  were  or¬ 
dered  to  offer  immediate  employment  to 
Swiggart  and  Candito  and  to  “make 
them  whole  for  any  loss  of  earnings  suf¬ 
fered  as  a  result  of  the  discrimination.” 

In  another  decision  announced  by  the 
NLRB  this  week.  Administrative  Law 
Judge  David  S.  Davidson  ruled  that  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  violated 
the  labor  relations  act  by  “unilaterally 
discontinuing  provision  for  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  benefits  for  present 
employes  upon  retirement  from  active 
service.” 

Davidson  ordered  the  newspaper  to 
remedy  the  violation  by  restoring  condi¬ 
tions  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  status 
quo  at  the  time  of  the  violation  by  paying 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  insurance 
coverage  for  “those  who  have  retired  or 
may  retire  after  June  30,  1976”  and  to 
reimburse  employes  for  “actual  pre¬ 
miums  they  may  have  paid  to  obtain  re¬ 
placement  insurance”. 

The  newspaper  had  contended  that  it 
had  no  obligation  to  bargain  with  the 
employees’  group  over  discontinuing  the 
insurance  payments  but  Davidson  over¬ 
ruled  this  contention. 


Virginia  weekiy  soid 

The  Henry  County  Journal  of  Bassett, 
Virginia  has  been  purchased  by  George 
McMath,  president  and  majority  stock¬ 
holder  of  Eastern  Shore  News,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  weekly  newspapers  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

The  Journal  is  the  only  newspaper  in 
Henry  County  and  was  established  in 
1936. 

W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Washington, 
D.C.  newspaper  brokers,  handled  the 
transaction. 


We  can 

collect 

the  bills 

you,  or 
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agency, 

cannot. 

We're  media  collection 
specialists.  And  because 
we’re  so  familiar  with  your 
industry,  we’re  able  to  save 
time,  avoid  unnecessary 
questions  and,  most 
importantly,  achieve 
results. 

In  fact,  we  can  usually 
solve  more  than  half  of  a 
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no-pay  problems  within 
90  days.  And  we  do  it  with 
diplomacy  and  goodwill. 

Call  us  collect.  As  the 
nation’s  largest  media  col¬ 
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start  getting  results  for  you 
right  away. 
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Consistency  urged  in 
civil  rights  policy 


Mrs.  Aiigentina  (Tina)  Hills,  publisher 
of  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  re¬ 
ceived  The  Americas  Foundation  Award 
for  1977  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  City 
Oct.  12  for  her  efforts  in  encouraging 
better  relations  in  the  Inter  American 
system  and  for  promoting  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Mrs.  Hills,  who  is  the  wife  of  Lee 
Hills,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  is  on  the  board  of 
the  Center  for  Inter-American  Relations, 
New  York,  a  director  of  the  American 
Council  for  the  Arts,  and  will  become  the 
first  woman  president  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Santo  Domingo  next  week. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  have  received 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Awards  for  their 
contributions  to  understanding  in  the 
Americas. 

In  accepting  the  award,  the  second 
presented  to  a  woman  in  its  35-year  his¬ 
tory,  Mrs.  Hills  noted  that  in  the  past 
people  north  and  south  of  the  border 
should  have  acted  like  brothers  because 
they  “live  in  the  same  house”  and  have  a 
duality  of  interest  but  “there  has  been 
more  feuding  than  feasting,  more  talk 
than  cooperation.” 

“But  times  are  changing — for  the 
better” — she  said. 

She  noted  “a  developing  maturity  of 
both  sides;  a  down-to-earth,  let’s-get- 
on-with-it  attitude  among  the  Latins,  and 
a  greater  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  that  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
merit  treatment  as  equals.” 

Mrs.  Hills  noted  that  human  rights  has 
become  the  most  significant  keystone  of 
the  Carter  administration’s  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  and  she  agreed  with  his  insistence 
that  our  active  concern  for  human  rights 
around  the  world  cannot  be  construed  as 
intervention.  She  critized  the  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration,  however,  because  “it  be- 

Drop  independent 
contract  carriers 

Beginning  December  1  the  Kansas 
City  Star  will  be  sold  directly  to  home 
subscribers  instead  of  to  independent 
contract  carriers  who,  in  turn,  sell  to  the 
subscribers. 

James  H.  Hale,  board  chairman  of  The 
Star  Co.,  said  in  the  October  2  an¬ 
nouncement  that  it  is  believed  improved 
service  will  result  from  the  new  policy. 
Delivery  agents  will  be  contracted  to 
service  the  home  subscriber  accounts. 

In  the  past,  the  publishing  company 
has  been  the  target  of  lawsuits  by  inde¬ 
pendent  contract  carriers  who  have  al- 
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gins  to  look  as  though  such  a  bright  ideal 
is  being  manipulated  like  a  circus  spot¬ 
light,  waxing  and  waning  to  suit  momen¬ 
tary  convenience. 

“The  Carter  administration,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  improved  relations  with  both 
Panama  and  Cuba.  I  am  not  aware  why 
either  of  those  countries  might  be  lauded 
for  its  respect  for  human  rights.  And  yet 
Washington  appears  almost  hesitant 
about  raising  that  fundamental  issue  in 
these  cases.  Are  there  not  several 
thousand  political  prisoners  in  Cuba?  Is 
General  Torrijos  in  Panama  not  a  dic¬ 
tator  who  suppresses  dissent  when  it 
arises. 

“Is  freedom  of  expression  tolerated  in 
Cuba?  In  Panama?  Isn’t  that  one  of  a 
peoples’  most  basic  human  rights?” 

She  felt  that  on  the  other  hand  vigor¬ 
ous  pursuit  of  the  human  rights  policy 
has  alienated  governments  of  several 
other  Latin  American  nations. 

“We  cannot  have  one  human  rights 
policy  for  Chile  and  Argentina,  another 
for  Panama  and  Cuba,  and  a  third  for 
Iran  and  South  Korea.” 

She  called  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
human  rights  the  “brightest  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  flames”  and  said  its  application 
should  be  universal  and  consistent. 

Mrs.  Hills  said  a  new  treaty  on 
Panama  has  been  too  long  in  coming  and 
13  years  of  sporadic  negotiation  and  de¬ 
lays  have  provoked  needless  rancor  in 
the  U.S.,  Panama  and  throughout  Latin 
America.  Also,  ending  the  isolation  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  she  said,  although  she 
finds  little  that  is  admirable  about  the 
society  being  built  there.  “I  am  less  san¬ 
guine  than  the  State  Department  some¬ 
times  seems  to  be  about  longe-range 
goals  of  the  government  in  Havana,”  she 
said,  noting  that  Castro  has  been  export¬ 
ing  revolution  ever  since  he  took  power, 
has  troops  in  Africa,  and  continues  to 


leged  infringement  of  their  “rights.”  At 
present  the  Star  is  defendant  in  three 
such  suits  in  which  at  least  80  contract 
carriers  are  plaintiffs. 

As  of  December  1  the  monthly  cost  of 
the  Morninf!  Times,  Eveniufi  Star  and 
Sunday  Star  (13  papers)  will  be  $6. 
Either  the  morning  paper  or  the  evening 
one,  together  with  the  Sunday  edition,  (7 
papers)  will  be  $5  a  month. 


Weekly  hires  agency 

The  Village  Voice,  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  New  York  City,  has  named  AC  & 
R  Advertising,  Inc.,  as  its  ad  agency. 


interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Puerto 
Rico.” 

Mrs.  Hills  said  there  is  a  pronounced 
movement  in  Latin  America  toward 
more  representative  government.  In 
eight  nations  ruled  by  their  armed 
forces — seven  of  them  in  South 
America — plans  have  been  announced 
for  an  eventual  return  to  elected 
government. 

She  also  saw  steady  progress  among 
Latin  American  nations  toward  moder¬ 
nizing  their  economies. 

Both  paternalism  and  imperialism  are 
dead  in  this  hemisphere,  Mrs.  Hills 
stated,  and  a  recognition  of  “interdepen¬ 
dence  as  a  fact  of  life”  shows  a  develop¬ 
ing  maturity.  “The  U.S.  has  begun  to 
deal  realistically  with  Latin  America  as  it 
is — and  the  individual  Latin  American 
countries  as  equals,”  and  foreign  minis¬ 
tries  in  Latin  America  see  it  in  their  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  deal  directly  with  the 
U.S. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


10/5  10/12 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  15%  15V4 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  16%  16% 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  24%  24% 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  47%  48% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  15y«  1614 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  30%  30V4 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35%  36% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  12%  12V2 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  32%  32% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30%  30% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  33%  34 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  23%  24 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  13%  13% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25%  24% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  17%  18% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  22'%  23y4 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  5'%  5% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  20'%  20'% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  11%  12'% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  32%  33'% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22%  22% 

Torstar(CE)  .  12%  12% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  30  30 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9  ev» 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  ^3V»  13'% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2%  2% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3'%  3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  25V4  26 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  38'%  38% 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  5%  5% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  34  32% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  29'%  29'% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  46%  45 

Domtar(AMEX)  .  12%  12% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  30%  30 

Dymo(NYSE)  .  12%  12% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  2'%  2'% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  60%  59% 

Eltra(NYSE)  .  25%  24'% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  26%  26'% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  28  27% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  22'%  22'% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  25%  25'% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  37%  39 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  13%  13'% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  43%  40'% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  13'%  14% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  42  40 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  6  5% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  11%  11% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  18%  18% 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  50%  50'% 

Rockwell  Int  i  (NYSE)  .  30'%  30'% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  34'%  33'% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8  7y« 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  20%  19% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4  4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  21%  21'% 
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President’s  Report  UPl  editor  Cites  need  for 
(Continued  from  page  15)  press  access  to  ali  countries 


shown  in  classrooms  in  270  U.S.  cities 
this  year  and  next. 

Even  the  paper  carriers  of  member 
newspapers  were  treated  to  something 
new,  when  17  of  them — winners  of  local 
carrier  sales  and  incentive  programs — 
toured  Washington,  D.C.,  courtesy  of 
the  first  Newspaper  Carrier  Incentive 
Contest. 

Other  new  1976-77  developments  in¬ 
cluded  new  headquarter  offices,  a  new 
publications  editor  and  a  new  Inland 
logo,  designed  by  Gloria  Joseph,  an  In¬ 
diana  University  journalism  student. 

The  project  of  awarding  member  indi¬ 
viduals  and  newspapers  for  outstanding 
achievements  continued  as  an  Inland 
tradition.  Awards  were  presented  for 
community  service  projects;  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion;  local  government  news  reporting; 
exemplary  typographical  and  makeup  ef¬ 
forts;  editorial  excellence,  and  news 
photo  coverage. 

The  association’s  1 1  committees  and 
two  subcommittees  also  were  active 
throughout  1976,  researching,  arranging 
seminars  and  formulating  information  for 
the  membership  in  the  areas  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  news-editorial,  produc¬ 
tion,  costs  and  revenues  (management), 
employe  relations,  wage  and  salary  sur¬ 
veys,  insurance,  education,  international 
education,  legislation,  newsprint  and 
fellowship  and  membership. 

“The  group  of  active  committees 
chaired  by  hard-working  individuals  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  core  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion,”  Merwin  concluded.  “We  got  here 
by  collective  effort,  and  we’ll  go  ahead 
the  same  way.  The  committees  examine 
problems  and  help  to  generate  solutions 
to  them.  They  produce  ideas  for  new 
programs.  Their  chairmen  and  members 
deserve  recognition  not  only  for  behind 
the  scenes  work  but  also  for  frequently 
organizing  and  chairing  special  seminars. 
These  same  chairmen  have  made  regular 
appearances  on  the  fall  and  winter  pro¬ 
grams.  Their  suggestions  have  helped  us 
to  develop  one  of  our  greatest  assets,  a 
meeting  format  which  encourages  the 
easy  exchange  of  ideas.” 

Publisher  to  run 
for  U.S.  Senate 

Phil  Powers,  owner  of  Suburban 
Communications  Corp.,  which  publishes 
27  weekly  and  biweekly  newspapers,  has 
filed  notice  with  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  Michigan. 

Power  is  the  third  Democrat  to  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  for  the  seat  being  vac¬ 
ated  by  Republican  Robert  P.  Griffin. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  15.  1977 


There  must  be  no  impairment  of  the 
right  of  reporters  to  enter  and  travel 
freely  in  all  countries  as  they  seek  the 
news,  H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor  in  chief  of 
United  Press  International,  said  in  a  re¬ 
cent  address  to  the  Florida  Press  Club. 

Stevenson  said  there  is  a  danger  that 
an  alliance  of  nationally  financed  Third 
World  news  agencies  could  lead  to  a  re¬ 
striction  of  this  access. 

“Reporters  would  be  met  at  the  bor¬ 
der,  given  the  latest  propaganda  state¬ 
ment,  and  told  they  could  not  enter.  We 
have  seen  it  already  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,”  Stevenson  said. 

Pointing  out  that  leaders  of  the  free 
press  are  at  work  through  a  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee,  seeking  ways  in 
which  the  First  and  Second  Worlds  can 
be  of  help  to  journalists  of  the  Third 
World,  Stevenson  added: 

“UPI  has  told  the  committee  we  are 
willing  to  do  our  part  in  the  undertaking 
that  lies  ahead. 

“Hardly  a  week  passes  in  which  jour¬ 
nalists  from  all  over  the  world.  Third 
World  and  non-aligned  nations  among 
them,  do  not  visit  with  us  and  discuss  our 
communications  system,  our  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  and  our  coverage. 

“We  are  presently  engaged  in  talks 


with  several  national  news  agencies  on 
ways  we  might  help  them  improve  their 
own  facilities.  We  have  done  this  for 
many  years.  We  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future  with  any  individual  nation  or 
national  news  agency  anywhere  on  the 
globe.” 

Stevenson  said  there  are  irreconcilable 
differences  of  opinion  on  what  is  news, 
and  that  definitions  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  access  and  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  vary  widely. 

He  suggested  that  the  matter  should  be 
removed  from  the  UNESCO  forum  be¬ 
cause  it  has  become  “highly  charged  and 
politicized.” 

“We  feel  there  are  a  substantial 
number  of  nations  with  widely  varying 
political  structures  who  would  like  to  see 
these  issues  resolved  in  a  less  volatile 
atmosphere,”  he  said. 

Stevenson  said  it  is  important  for 
countries  of  the  world  to  talk  to  each 
other  and  that  all  reporters  be  free  to 
travel  and  report. 

“We  must  not  wind  up,”  he  said, 
“with  isolated  islands  of  free  countries 
talking  to  each  other,  and  huge  areas  of 
the  world  becoming  closed  and  restric¬ 
tive  societies,  with  no  dialogue  with  any 
except  their  own  kind.” 
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Best  in  Show:  Inland  Sweepstakes  Award 

"WHAT'S  YOUR  ADDRESS?" 
by  Allan  Scott,  Milwaukee  Sentinel 


Milwaukee  photo  wins  Sweepstakes 


Top  winner  of  the  1977  Inland  Daily  Press 
Newsphoto  Competition  is  Allan  Y.  Scott  for 
his  Milwaukee  Sentinel  photograph,  “What’s 
Your  Address?” 

Scott’s  photograph  won  the  sweepstakes 
over  1,489  entries  from  414  photographers 
representing  133  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  newspapers.  Scott  shows  a  suburban 
school  teacher  asking  a  shy  black  child  for  his 
address.  The  youngster  was  the  only  black 
bused  to  the  school  and  the  object  of  all 
attention. 

The  sweepstakes  winner  was  also  the  Class 
A,  Division  1  News  first  place  and  Division 
winner  for  full-time  staff  photographers  with 
papers  over  50,000  circulation. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  won  first  place  in  use 
of  pictures  with  full  page  photograph  of  the 
empty  chair  of  the  late  Mayor  Daley. 

Division  award  photos  are  shown  here  with 
exception  of  the  color  class  first  by  Dave 
Nystrom,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Judging  the  contest  was  Sandra  Eisert,  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  pre¬ 
viously  picture  editor  for  the  White  House 
during  the  Ford  administration.  She  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Dr.  I.  Wilmer  Counts  and  John  Ahl- 
hauser  of  Indiana  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  sponsor  of  the  photo  competition. 


Best  Use 
of  Pictures: 

CHICAGOTribune,  for 
full  page  photo  of  the 
lote  Mayor  Daley's 
empty  choir. 


Earlier  this  photo  by 
Vol  Mozzongo  won 
first  place  honors  for 
editorial  illustration  in 
Notional  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Pictures  of 
the  Year  competition. 


(See  page  52  for  list  of  other  winners.) 


Iputas*  (Titkuw 


"DECIDING  VOTE" 
by  Tom  Egan, 

Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News 
(Class  B,  Division  2  News) 


"NEW  CITY  RECORD" 
by  Paul  Dagys, 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald 
(Class  B,  Division  1  Sports) 


1977 

August 

linage 

The  following  linoge  tobulotions  hove  been  compiled  by  Medio  Recoids, 
Inc.  for  the  exclosive  publicotion  of  El&tor  &  Publisher.  They  moy  not  be 
reprinted  or  published  in  ony  form  without  the  explicit  permission  from 
Medio  Records,  Inc.  NOTE:  Newspopers  morhed  with  code  below  include 
odvertising  in  Parade  or  Family  Weekly,  opproximote  linoge  os  follows: 
*Porode— 49343  tFomily  Weekly— 47,895 


1977  1974 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Americon  News-e  .  . 
fAfnerkan  News-S  .  . 

ABERDEEN, 

. . . .  751,403 

...  389,000 

S.D. 

41,520 

421,441 

345,989 

47,040 

30248 

Grond  Totol  .... 

. .  .  1,140,403 

41220 

987350 

77,408 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beocon  Journal-e  .  .  . 

.  2,518284 

140.080 

2,500,323 

87,948 

'^Beocon  Journol-b 

...  1,130218 

87,040 

1,354,928 

107,480 

Grand  Totol  . 

...  3,448.904 

227,120 

3,857,251 

195,448 

NOTE:  Beacon  Journol-e  ond  S  chonged  from  eight  to  six-column  iune  7, 
1975. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,745,355  3,084,008 

Journol-e  .  3,474,450  190,582  3391,410  257371 

Joumol  &  Constitution-S  .  1,417,989  2,047,984 

Grond  Total  .  8,057,994  190382  8,445302  257371 

NOTE:  Constitution-m  and  Joumol-e  hove  0  combined  sot.  edition;  the 
linage  is  only  shown  in  the  Joumol-e. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


*News  Americon-S  . . 

534254 

117,120 

781210 

88212 

News  Americon-e  . . . 

.  1,219,447 

123274 

1,133254 

81,932 

Sun-m  . 

..  1,483,294 

24,734 

1,383,410 

52,844 

Sun-e  . . 

..  2,083,984 

19,774 

1,734,152 

47,792 

Sun-S  . 

..  1,984,981 

9,214 

2,120208 

27,072 

Grand  Total  . 

..  7204,144 

294,424 

7,153,434 

318,154 

NOTE:  5un-me  ond  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  5ept.  4,  1974. 
Newrs  Americon-e  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  25, 
1974. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 


Record-e  .  2,177,950  410,141  1,922,823  255,138 

'Record-5  .  1,174,410  282,932  1,222,397  357,734 

Grond  Total  .  3,354,540  493,093  3,145,220  412374 

NOTE:  Record-e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  ion.  1,  1977. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,784349  1,824,444 

‘Press-S  .  704,535  792,732 

Grond  Totol  .  2,488384  2,417,178 


NOTE:  Press-eS  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Mar.  29,  1974. 


1977  1974 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Note  Two  Listings 

Tribune-m  .  3,483,884  2,454,748  3,124,444  2358,127 

Tribuoo-5  .  1,991,438  851372  2,242341  874,454 

News-e  .  1335,751  424.770  1,488387  482,254 

Sun  Thnes-m  .  2,752344  401388  2,418397  314314 

'Sun  Times-S  .  944399  408323  1,094310  480317 

Grand  Total  .  10328338  4,943321  10370399  4,412,144 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  ond  5  chongod  from  eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975. 
NOTE:  Tribune-e  figures  above  reflect  actual  nine  column  measurements. 

Tribune-m  .  3,218378  2.415342  2,883,247  2302,334 

Tribune-5  .  1.881383  807,447  2,130,889  838  190 

News-e  .  1,435,751  424,770  1,488,287  482,254 

Sun  Times-m  .  2,752  844  401388  2,418397  314314 

'Sun  Times-S  .  944,399  408323  1  394310  4803’7 

Grond  Total  .  10.453377  4,840,470  10317350  4,319,911 


NOTE:  Tribune-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  July  1, 1975. 
NOTE:  Tribune  figures  above  reflect  converted  eight  column  moosure- 
ments. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  3,129,450  2,724370 

Enquirer-S  .  1,742,595  2,020,017 

Posl-e  .  2,201344  133,492  2,018384  59,454 

Grond  Total  .  7373389  133,492  4,742371  59.454 

NOTE:  Post-e  offective  June  2. 1975  and  Enquiror-m  and  5  offoctive  June 
3,  1975,  changed  from  oight  to  nine-column. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Ploin  Deoler-m  .  3309305  288,009  3,007311  171,241 

Ploin  Deoler-S  .  1,482.903  51,825  1,947,415  55394 

Press-e  .  1,943,249  541,254  1,888,744  533,390 

Grond  Totol  .  4335,477  901,088  4,843,772  759,925 

NOTE:  Effective  Sept.  1,  1975,  The  Ploin  Deoler-m  and  5  chonged  from 
eight  to  nine-column.  Press-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nirso-column. 

COLUMBUS,  GA. 

Enquirer  (See  Note)  ....  1,343333  74,043  1,287314  52379 

'ledger  Enquirer-S  ....  531344  _ 412,799  _ 

Grand  Total  .  1,895,177  74,043  1,900,313  52379 

NOTE:  Enquirer-m  ond  Ledger-e  sold  in  combination;  knoge  of  one  edition, 
Enquirer-m  is  shown. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispotch-e  .  2,728343  78,194  2,449,940  74315 

Dispotch-S  .  1,479,451  18,240  2,107392  25,840 

Citiien  Journol-m  .  1,141,425  _ 977319  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  5349,439  94,434  5,754,451  100,455 

NOTE;  Dispotch-e  and  5  ond  Citizen  Joumol-m  changed  from  oight  to 
nine-column  Jon.  13,  1974. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


News-m  . 

...  3,871,528 

251.094  3  359,479 

209.480 

News-S  . 

...  1,471398 

157,480  1,722,994 

78,112 

Times  Herold-e  ... 

...  3,713249 

114228  3,242,140 

150.970 

*Tiffles  Herold-S 

...  1,508,190 

94,272  1,479279 

112,512 

Grond  Totol  .... 

. . .  10244,745 

419,374  10,304294 

551,074 

NOTE:  News-m  ond  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
Times  Herold-e  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29, 1975. 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumol  Herold-m  .  2,131,445  154,924  2,052,454  104,990 

News-e  .  2345,080  204,897  2,140,954  104,741 

'News-S  .  944,284  _  1,055354  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  5,321311  341.821  5348.444  213,751 

NOTE:  Joumol  Herold-m  ond  News-e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nioe- 
column  Oct.  4,  1975. 


1977  1974 

fULl  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Ml.  News-m  .  3,492,114  3.483,209 

'Rocky  Mt.  News-5  ....  894,444  885,809 

Past  e  .  3345357  154,548  2,941,358  211,585 

Post-S  .  1,708,941  2,009,158  _ 

Grond  Total  .  9,842,978  154,548  9.339  334  211385 

NOTE:  Post-e  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  4,  1975. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Net*  Two  Listings 

Free  Press-m  .  2,229340  255,237  1,944,730  192,754 

'Free  Press  5  458,742  299,010  795,470  300344 

News-e  .  3,132324  5543  75  2,941,972  515,992 

News-5  .  1371,151  249,099  1,848314  311,142 

Grond  Total  .  7391,457  1,359,721  7352,884  1,320,154 

NOTE:  News-e  and  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
NOTE;  News  figures  above  reflect  octuol  nine  column  measurements. 

Free  Press-m  .  2,229,240  255337  1,944,730  192,754 

'Free  Press-S  .  458,742  299,010  795,470  300,244 

News-e  .  2,893,528  521,298  2,750341  484,914 

News-S  .  1,498,440  242,894  1,755339  303,877 

Grond  Total  .  7380.170  1,318,441  7,247,480  1,281311 

NOTE:  News-e  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
NOTE:  News  figures  above  reflect  converted  eight  column  meosurements. 
DULUTH,  MINN. 

HeroM-e  .  1.074323  955,129 

News  Tribune-m  .  1,072,497  993,807 

News  Tribune-S  .  444,242  18,472  770,701  22,848 

Grand  Total  .  2.793,242  18,472  2.719337  22,848 

NOTE:  Herold-e  pubkshed  5  doys  0  week  only. 

NOTE:  News  Tribune-m  and  S  and  Herold-e  chonged  from  eight  to  six- 
column  Moy  5,  1975. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times  (See  Note)  .  1,499,933  1,470,405 

'Times  News-S  .  747,752  888,510 

Grond  Total  .  2.247385  2,358,915 

NOTE:  Timos-e  ond  News-m  sold  in  combination;  linoge  ol  one  edition 
Times-e  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,527,945  177,101  3,212,284  207,330 

'News-S  .  1,424,941  112370  1,411,280 

News-sol .  948,081  818,929  _ 

Grond  Total  .  5,900,987  289,171  5,442.493  207,330 

NOTE:  News-e  pubkshed  5  doys  o  woek  only. 

NOTE:  News-e,S  ond  sot.  chonged  from  eight  to  six-column  Moy  12, 1975. 


GARY,  IND. 


Post  Tribune-t  .... 

...  1,877,903 

217,113  1  290,488  304,249 

fPost  Trtbunt-S  ... 

...  871289 

952,718 

Grond  Total  .  2,749,492  217,113  2,543.204  304,249 

NOTE:  Post  Tribune  is  o  nine  column  format  and  is  measured  accordingly. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 


tHeraU-S  . 

Grond  Totol 

.  470,274 

.  1,439,300 

14,112  522,098 

42,254  1,370,414 

72,940 

72,940 

Couront-m  . 

*Courant-S  . 

HARTFORD, 

.  2,478223 

.  1,123,923 

CONN. 

57,914  2,374293 
397,424  1,439,413 
414237 
234,714 

438,733 

17,442 

94,009 

Times-S  . 

Grond  Totol 

.  3202,254 

455,538  4,444,757 

552,204 

NOTE:  Times-e  and  5  discontinued  pubkcotion  Oct.  20,  1974. 


BOCA  RATON,  FLA. 


News-e  .  472,254  .  545,732 

fNews-S  .  297,942  /  299312 

Grond  Total  .  970,198  844,744 

NOTE:  News-e  pubkshed  5  doys  o  week  only. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  Amerkon-m  1,040,783  142,483  1,007,055  43,414 

Herald  Americon-S  .  447,031  294,494  789,021  398,820 

Globe-e  .  1,843,449  150,408  1,412,711 

Globe-m  .  2,149,198  150,528  1,914,349  43314 

'Globe-S  .  1,914,380  274,448  2,138,089  294,940 

Grond  Totol  .  7,454,841  1,012.943  7,441,225  820,992 


NOTE:  Glofae-e  pubkshed  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Herold  Americon-m  ond  5  and  Globe-e,m  ond  5  chonged  from  eight 
to  nine-column.  Herald  American  effective  Oct.  18. 1974;  Globe  offec¬ 
tive  Feb.  27,  1977. 


BOULDER,  COLO. 

Comero-e  .  1,744,429  18,488  1,438305  14,724 

Comero  S  .  504,190  _ 519,440  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  2,272.819  18.488  1,958245  14,724 

BRADENTON,  FLA. 

Herolde  .  949,438  871,940 

fHerald-S  .  415244  499,171 

Grond  Totol  .  1284,704  1,371.111 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  743,953  38,977  484.594  4.440 

'Courier  Express-5  .  1311.881  49,054  1,105,499  43,400 

News-e  .  2,871,119  71,494  2,422,911  105372 

Grand  Total  .  4,444,953  159,729  4,413,004  155,132 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,829,324  91,292 

tFree  Press-S  .  202214  _ 

Grand  Total  .  2,031,440  91,292 

NOTE;  Not  measured  by  medio  records  in  1974. 

NOTE:  Free  Press-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  Nov.  1974. 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier  Posl-e  .  2,471224  395,584  2243,120  74344 

NOTE:  Courier  Post-e  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  Dec.  1,  1975. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,712,725  42,752  1,704,455  14,320 

Observer-m  .  1,890,125  94,148  1,942,188  79,548 

'Observer-S  .  804,914  74,528  953,710  81,054 

Grond  Total  .  4,407,744  231,448  4,400,353  174,944 


NOTE:  Observer-m  ond  5  ond  News-e  chonged  from  eight  to  six-column 
June  2.  1975. 


Ad  Revenue  Trends 
August  1977 


A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


1977 

1976 

Dollar  Change 

Classiflcations 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Retail 

August  . 

.$  255,403 

239,906 

+  15,497 

+  6.5 

First  Eight  Months 

2,038,378 

1,857,675 

+  180,703 

+  9.7 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

August  . 

65,991 

62,023 

+  3,968 

+  6.4 

First  Eight  Months 

502,689 

463,130 

+  39,559 

+  8.5 

General 

August  . 

54,888 

47,357 

+  7,531 

+  15.9 

First  Eight  Months 

507,152 

461,085 

+  46,067 

+  10.0 

Automotive 

August  . 

10,893 

10,092 

+  801 

+  7.9 

First  Eight  Months 

103,438 

80,861 

+  22,577 

+  27.9 

Financial 

August  . 

9,425 

7,299 

+  2,126 

+29.1 

First  Eight  Months 

100,837 

95,853 

+  4,984 

+  5.2 

Classified 

August  . 

.  141,349 

127,265 

+  14,084 

+  11.1 

First  Eight  Months 

1,049,747 

905,048 

+  144,699 

+  16.0 

Total  Advertising 

August  . 

.  471,958 

431,919 

+  40,039 

+  9.3 

First  Eight  Months 

3.799,552 

3,400,522 

+  399,030 

+  11.7 

44 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  15,  1977 


1977  1976 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertis«r-m  ... 

.  2,694,456 

2,615,979 

Star  Bullatin-e  . . . 

.  2,966,792 

2,888388 

*Stor  BuUetin  & 

Ad«»rtis«r-S  ... 

.  1,047,111 

1,423302 

Grond  Totol 

.  6,708359 

6,928369 

NOTE:  Advertiser-m 

,  Star  Bulletin-e  ond  Stor  Bulletin  ond  Advertiser-S 

chongod  from  eight  to  nine-column  Moy  3,  1976. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  _ 

.  5,127368 

632,633  4,274,096 

591,242 

Chronicle-S  .... 

.  2322,665 

300,240  2,465,730 

230328 

Post-m  . 

.  3,988,716 

446,731  3,622,639 

422,190 

‘Post-S  . 

.  1,705374 

227351  1,704360 

216,726 

Grand  Total 

.  13,344,723 

1,607,155  12367325 

1,460,686 

NOTE:  Chronicle-e 

and  S  and  Post-m 

ond  S  chonged  from  eight  to 

nine-column  July  1,  1975. 

HUNTINGTON, 

W.  VA. 

Herald  Oispotch-m 

.  1,190335 

15,312 

Advertiser-e  .... 

.  1,108,689 

10300 

fHerold  Dispotch-S 

....  471,986 

41,016 

Grond  Total 

.  2,771,210 

66,328 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records 

in  1976;  Advertiser-e  published 

five  days  o  week  only. 

LANSING,  RAICH. 

Stote  Journol-e 

.  2,230316 

33,248 

fStote  Joumol-S 

.  905,385 

Grand  Totol 

.  3,135,701 

33,248 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records 

in  1976. 

LEXINGTON 

Ip  KY. 

Herald  (See  Note) 

.  2,119,416 

85,104  1,686393 

*  Herold  Leoder-S 

.  882,922 

12,260  1,057,664 

Grand  Totol 

.  3,002338 

97,364  2,743,757 

NOTE:  Herald-m  opd  Leoder-e  sold  in  combinotion;  linage  of  < 

>ne  edition 

HeraM-m  is  shown. 


NOTE:  Herokl'ffl,  Loodor-e  and  Herald  Leoder-S  changed  from  eight  to 
nine-column  ^pt.  20,  1976. 


LITTLE  ROCK, 

ARKo 

Arkonsos  Gozette-m 

...  1,662,951 

1,498,454 

*Arkansas  (jozette-S 

. . .  702373 

738,200 

Arkonsos  Democrat-e 

...  631 358 

575,769 

fArkonsos  Democrot-S 

467,219 

7,784 

459,014 

11,840 

Grond  Totol  .... 

...  3,464,151 

7,784 

3,271,437 

11,840 

LONG  BEACH, 

CALIF. 

Independent  (See  Note)  .  2,208,762 

553,882 

2,110,104 

705,946 

*  Independent  Press 
Telegram-S  . 

. . .  653,712 

62,904 

759,601 

16,464 

Grond  Total  .... 

...  2,862,474 

616,786 

2,869,705 

722,410 

NOTE:  Independent-m  end  Press  Telegram-e  sold  in  comhinotion;  finege  of 
one  edition  Indopendent-m  is  shown. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Newsdoy-e  . 

...  2,346,331 

591,890 

2,188379 

502346 

Newsdoy-S  . 

...  881,964 

356,438 

743,306 

318,805 

Grand  Totol  . 

. ..  3,228,295 

948,378 

7,931,935 

821,451 

LOS  ANGELES 

,  CALIF. 

Times-m  . 

. ..  5379399 

7379363 

4,384,846 

2,032,783 

Times-S  . 

....  2317,781 

1,057,081 

2,460394 

1,052,321 

Herold  Exominer-e  . 

. . . .  705380 

610,860 

Herold  Exominer-S  . 

. . . .  157,791 

209370 

Grond  Totol  .... 

....  8,709,851 

3386,644 

7,665,920 

3,085,104 

MACON  p 

GA. 

Telegraph  (See  Note) 

...  1,793393 

1,161,454 

‘Telegraph  &  News-S 

538318 

589,970 

Grand  Total  .... 

. ...  1,837,711 

1,751,424 

NOTE:  Tolegroph-m  and  News-e  sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one  edition 
Telegmph-m  is  shown  in  1976.  For  lost  yeor  News-e  figures  ore  shown. 


MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Uoder-d  .  1,333,229  l,IS3,9S9 

tNew  Hampshire  News-S  587,725  578348 

Grond  Totol  .  1,920,954  1,732,807 

MEMPHIS,  HNN. 

Commerciol  Appeol-m  .  .  2,323332  102,832 

Commerciol  Appeol-S  .  . .  1339377  77,648 

Press-Scimitor-e  .  1,708,420  78,790 

Grand  Totol  .  5,071,229  259,270 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Commercial  Appeol-m  and  5  ond  Press  5cimitar-e  changed  from 
eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

HeroU-m  .  3,439,990  605374  3,537,476  438,979 

Herold-S  .  1,785,162  298,832  2,102,142  249,290 

News-e  .  1,624,904  _  1,650,284  60,480 

Grond  Totol  .  6,850,056  903,906  7389,902  748,749 

NOTE:  Herold-m  and  5  and  News-e  changed  from  eight  to  sii-column  Mar. 
3,  1975. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISC. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,050,722  1,896310 

Journol-e  .  3,243,566  550,107  2,910,542  477,163 

Journol-S  .  1,841,839  362,890  2,071,076  333,687 

Grand  Totol  .  7,136,127  912,997  6,877,628  810,850 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,925,866  35,848  1,815,941  34,543 

Tribune-S  .  1,819399  346,994  2,036,810  322,107 

Stor-e  .  2,544,046  397,275  2,263355  423,620 

Grond  Total  .  6,289311  780,117  6,116306  780,270 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  ond  5  and  Stor-e  chonged  from  eight  to  six-column 
during  year  1975. 

NASHVIUE,  TENN. 

Bonner-e  .  2,215,019  186,388  2,257,925  75344 

Tennesseon-m  .  2,123,118  180,676  2,261,638  42,512 

•Tennesseon-S  .  917,230  60,168  1,186,268  42,672 

Grond  Totol  .  5,255367  427,232  5,705,831  160328 

NEWARK,  NJ. 

StorLedger-m  .  2,816,869  89,125  2,305,141  115,086 

•Star  Ledger-S  .  1,739,847  164,432  1,975,953  28,192 

Grond  Totol  .  4,556,716  253,557  4,281,094  143,278 


NOTE:  Stor  Ledger-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  7, 
1976. 


1977  1976 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

NEW  YORK 

N.Y. 

Times-m  . 

.  2304,114 

2,130371 

Times-S  . 

.  2,405373 

866,803 

2373390 

688,707 

News-m  . 

.  1,766,143 

1,178349 

1369360 

809,944 

Nows-5  . 

.  699,148 

1,005,999 

778374 

1,707355 

Post-e  . 

.  1310,425 

657375 

Grond  Totol 

.  7,985,153 

3351,351 

7,758,970 

7,705306 

NOTE:  Times-m  ond  5  changed  from  on  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  7, 1976. 
News-m  and  5  chonged  from  five  to  six-column  Sept.  6,  1976. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


Stor  News-d  . . . 

.  1,086333 

198367 

960388 

247,066 

‘Star  News-S  . . 

.  351,749 

6,368 

366392 

33,997 

Grond  Total 

.  1,437,787 

204,735 

1,326,980 

281363 

PASSAIC,  N.J. 

Herald  News-e  . 

.  1,077344 

364,408 

1,182,449 

279,780 

fHerald  News-S 

.  774,177 

45304 

Grond  Total 

.  1351371 

409,912 

1,182,449 

279,780 

NOTE:  Herald  News-S  first  publication  Mor.  6,  1977. 

NOTE:  Herold  News-e  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  6,  1976. 

PATERSON, 

N.J. 

News-d  . 

.  1317,830 

44,144 

877302 

127,184 

PENSACOLA. 

y  FLA. 

Joumol-m  . . . . 

.  2,133,474 

133,189 

fNews  Joumol-S 

.  747317 

2,661 

News-e  . 

.  937,157 

Grand  Total 

.  3,817,893 

135,850 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records 

in  1976. 

NOTE:  Journol-m, 

News-e  and  News  Joumol-S  changed  from 

eight  to 

nine-column  June  1,  1976. 

PEORIA, 

ILL 

Joumol  Stor-d  . . 

.  1,956397 

63,612 

1,959,973 

18360 

’Journol  Stor-S  . 

.  688,866 

53,456 

828379 

38,744 

Grond  Total  . . 

.  2,645,758 

117,068 

2,788,052 

57,304 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e . 

.  1368,241 

n7,615 

1,600,732 

504,427 

‘Bulletin-S  .... 

.  700373 

354,868 

741351 

462,726 

Inquirer-m _ 

.  1,821369 

281,909 

1,627,061 

173,639 

Inquirer-S  .... 

.  1,648,636 

448,778 

1,743357 

690324 

News-e  . 

.  993,825 

40,320 

950,264 

53,760 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,032,744 

1,903,490 

6362,165 

1,885376 

NOTE:  EHective  May  19,  1975  Bulletin-e  and  5  changed  from  eight  to 
six-column;  Inquirer-m  ond  5  chongod  from  eight  to  six-column;  News-e 
chonged  from  six-  to  five-column.  The  doto  in  this  report  covering  the 
News-e  reflects  the  converted  linoge  to  six  column  formot. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post  Gozette-m  .  977397  765,461 

Press-e  .  2,112,314  73392  1,846,983  53,230 

*Press-S  .  1,843,969  _  2,124358  _ 

Grond  Totol .  4,933,880  73,592  4,736,702  53,230 

NOTE:  Post  Gozette-m  ond  Press-e  ond  5  chonged  from  eight-  to  nine- 
column  Sept.  1,  1975. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bulletin-e .  1,775320  347,125  1,565,732  291,456 

Journol-m  .  1305,320  191,834  1,382,858  27,648 

Joumol-S .  1,161,194  60,552  1,424,671  105,120 

Grond  Totol .  4,542,134  599311  4373,261  424324 


NOTE:  Bulletin-e  and  Joumol-m  hove  o  combined  Sot.  edition.  The  linoge  is 
only  shown  in  the  Bulletin-e. 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e,  iournol-m  and  Journal-5  changed  from  eight-  to  nine- 
column  July  1,  1977. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  .  1,847,490  196,808  1,701,442  280,760 


Democrot  &  Chronicle-5  . .  1,101,460  56,340  1,104,199  138,192 

Times-Union-e .  1,887,499  227,852  1,751373  298,116 

Grond  Totol .  4,836,449  481,000  4357,214  717,068 

NOTE:  Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  and  5  and  Times  Union-e  chonged  from 
eight-  to  nine-column  Oct.  20,  1975. 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Stor-m .  2,006.752  205,964 

‘Register  Stor-S  .  551,654  17,920 

Register  Repubtc-e .  1,816,840  205,772 

Grond  Totol .  4,375,246  429,656 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 


NOTE:  Register  RepubEc-e;  Register  Stor-S  and  Stor-m  ore  established 
nine  column  newspopers  ond  ore  measured  accordingly. 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,779351  592,224  2,715338  302,720 

*Bee-S  .  971,609  245,276  1,200345  56,496 

Union-m  .  1,980,874  248,432  1,737,906  201,776 

tUnion-S  .  322,915  1,320  344,192  17,272 

Grond  Total .  6,055349  1,087  352  5,997381  578,264 

NOTE:  Bee-e  and  5  and  Union-m  and  5  changed  from  eight-  to  nine- 
column  Sept.  1,  1975. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrot-m .  1,356,237  227395  1,088,114  185,535 

Globe  Democrot-we .  672,960  9,728  739,752  31,104 

Post  Dispotch-e  .  1,943,236  67376  1,796,099  44,015 

•Post  Dispotch-S  .  1,619,793  54,792  2,054,094  40,140 

Grond  Totol .  5392,226  358,991  5  378,059  300,794 


NOTE:  Globe  Democrot-m  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Post  Dispotch-e  and  S  ond  Globe  Democrot-m  and  weekend  changed 
from  eight-  to  nine-column  Apr.  5,  1976. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m .  1,399,435  1,334330 

‘Pioneer  Press-S .  1,413,436  1,431,990 

Dispotch-e . 2,068,409  273,838  1,970319  267,414 

Grond  Totol .  4,881,280  273,838  4,736,339  267,414 

NOTE:  Pioneer  Press-m  and  5  and  Dispotch-e  changed  from  eight-  to 
six-column  May  5,  1975. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e . '. .  2,099,218  14,752  2,050,578  10,368 

Times-m .  2,512,953  882,329  2,532,275  870,882 

‘Times-S .  1,074,140  307,113  1,361,267  278337 

Grond  Total .  5,686,311  1,204,194  5,944,120  1,159,787 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  15,  1977 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


SAUM,  OREGON 


Oregon  5totesmon-m _ _  2,113307 

fStatesmon  Journol-S  . . .  500394 

Copitol-e .  1,802,711 

Grand  Total .  4,416312 


NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Oregon  Stotesmon-m,  Capital  Jouraol-e  and  Stotesmon  Jourool-S 
changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  Oct.  1975. 


SAN  AFdTONIO,  TEXAS 

Expross-m  .  2,262,282  246334  1,996366  163316 

fExpress-News-S  .  1,032,616  44,624  1,101306  39300 

Express-News-sot  . .  453,384  429306 

News-e  .  2,206,944  213,700  1,852375  159308 

Light-e .  2,677,964  65398  2,474,765 

‘Ught-S .  1,195,851  1,301,485 

light-sot .  320355  _ 311,753  _ 

Grond  Total .  10,149396  570,446  9,469356  362,424 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Ught-o  pubkdied  5  days  o  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun  Telegrom-m  .  1,723,785  572335 

‘Sun  Telegrom-S .  453,788  224,843 

Grond  Totol .  2,177373  797,478 

NOTE:  Not  moosured  by  Media  Records  in  1976. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,937326  187340  2,766371  306,492 

‘Union-S .  1,205346  25340  1336356  66,920 

Tribone-e  .  3,348356  204,376  3,147,487  261,800 

Grand  Total .  7,491323  417356  7,250,714  635312 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m .  2,090,468  496,756  1  318,290  177348 

Exominer-e  .  2,141303  496,756  1,826368  177384 

Exominer  &  Chronicle-S  . .  1,064,455  8,064  1,158371  _ 

Grand  Total .  5,296,226  1,001,576  4,803329  355332 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m .  5,101,747  289317  4,283369  186,230 

News-e  .  4,481328  287342  3,697374  186,376 

‘Mercury-News-S  .  1300351  24,696  1,666318  _ 

Grand  Total .  11,184,126  601,555  9,647361  372,606 

NOTE:  Mercury-m  and  News-e  hos  o  combined  Sot.  odition;  the  knoge  is 
only  shown  in  the  Mercury-m. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journol-e .  1,663381  1376345  40,488 

Times-m .  2,443377  13388  2  342,787  78304 

Times-S .  797359  9,000  891,531  49,064 

Grand  Total .  4,904,117  22388  4,310363  168,156 

NOTE:  rimes-m  and  5  and  Journol-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column 
Jon.  2,  1977. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

HeroU  Journol-e .  1,811,488  4,450  1,659335  2373 

‘Herold  Americon-S .  995,410  7,728  1,147396  9,202 

Post  Stondord-m  .  1,085,725  6,742  950,150  12,416 

Grond  Total .  3392,623  18,920  3,757381  23,991 


N01E:  Post  Stondord-m,  Herold  Joumol-e  and  Herald  Amoricon-S  changed 
from  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  1,  1976. 


TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrot-e . 

....  1,604,858 

1 377376 

‘Democrat-S . 

. . . .  557,862 

623336 

Grand  Total . 

. ...  2,162,720 

2,020,912 

NOTE:  Democrot-e  and  S  chonged  from  eight  to  six  1 

column  Aug.  1 

1, 1976. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

. . . .  2,748.474  586,841 

3,030,796 

365,254 

‘Tribune-S . 

. . .  .  1,120,187  10,944 

1,332313 

58380 

Times-e . 

....  1,781,348 

2,065,927 

Grond  Totol  .... 

. . . .  5,650,009  597,785 

6,429,236 

423,534 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  ond  S  ond  Fimes-e  changed  from 

eight  to  nine  column 

Ocl.  27,  1975. 

UTICAp  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispotch-e  . 

. . . .  1,059,400  287,040 

fObserver  Dispotch-S 

. . .  466,269 

Press-m . 

....  1,090306  195360 

Grond  Total . 

. . . .  2,616,475  482,400 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Observer  Dispotch-e  and  5  and  Press-m  chonged  from  eight  to 
nine  column  Dec.  1975. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Post-m .  4,493355  254,300  4  365,095  226,187 

‘Post-S .  1,904339  406,168  2,117,463  294,392 

Stor-e .  2,116,795  305,460  2,153,743  267,015 

Stor-S .  597397  142,736  728376  187,736 

Grond  Total .  9,112,186  1,108,664  9,064,877  975,330 

NOTE:  Post-m  and  S  ond  Stor-e  ond  5  changed  from  oight  to  nine  column 
Aug.  2,  1976. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m .  2,348,237  96,097  2,174,360  65,461 

Times-e .  2,127,034  96,080  1,894399  65,383 

‘Post  Times-S  .  1,050,009  1,176356 

Grand  Totol .  5,525,280  192,177  5,244,815  130,844 


NOTE:  Post-m  ond  Times-e  hove  o  combined  Sot.  edition;  the  knoge  is  only 
shown  in  the  Post-m. 

NOTE:  Post-m,  Times-e  and  Post  Times-5  changed  from  eight  to  six  column 


Oct.  1,  1975. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispotch-e .  1,260,370  171,052  1,214,148  330,635 

fReporter  Oispotch-S  .  , .  355,399  47,040  ‘ _  _ 

Grand  Totol .  1,615,769  218,092  1,214,148  330,635 

NOTE:  Reporter  Dispotch-S  first  pubkcotion  Sept.  5,  1976. 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eogle-m .  2,264,260  346,043  2,089,458  190,954 

Beocon-e .  1,099,263  120,696  943,978  95,472 

‘Eogle  Beocon-S .  676,462  103,832  789,084  44,944 

Grand  Total .  4,039,985  570,571  3,822320  331,370 


NOTE:  Eogle-m  and  Beocon-e  hos  o  combined  Sot.  edition;  the  knoge  is 
only  shown  in  the  Eogle-m. 

NOTE:  Eogle-m,  Beocon-e  and  Eagle  Beocon-S  chonged  from  eight  to  six 
column  Sept.  1,  1975. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Linage — (Cont’dfrom  page  45) 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


AUGUST  1977/1976 
LINAGf  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 

1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Times  Union>m  . 

...  1,664,860 

1,453,624 

Knickerbocker  News-e 

..  1,155617 

1,082584 

Times-Union-S  . 

. . .  725593 

926,889 

Grand  Totol  . 

...  3546570 

ANAHEIM,  CALIF. 

3,462,897 

Bulletm-e  . 

...  1,234530 

BANGOR,  AAAINE 

866,040 

News-m  . 

....  1,431503 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1,201,917 

News-e  . 

. ...  2,686,124 

2,459,702 

News-S  . 

....  1,246,490 

1,335516 

Post-Herold-m  . 

....  1,745,884 

1,468,936 

Grand  Totol  _ _ 

. ...  5,678,498 

CASPER,  WYO. 

5,264,154 

Stor-Tnbune-m,S  . . 

. ...  1,594530 

1,444,394 

NOTE:  Includts  preprints — 154,644  lines  in  1977;  111,272  Knes  in  1976. 
Fomily  Weekly  not  included — 48,563  lines  in  Aug.  1977. 
COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Telegmm-e  .  771,442  704,298 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 50,288  lines  in  1977;  77,672  lines  in  1976. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod-City  Times-e/m  . . .  3,133,550  2,637,684 

Quod-City  Times-5  .  666,750  786X144 

Grond  Total  .  3,800,300  3,423,728 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  814,911  193,994  686,036  155,699 

Tribune-e  .  1,272,496  1,135,935 

Register-5  .  726,054  53,951  766,512  124,681 

Grond  Total  .  2,813,461  247,945  2,588,483  280,380 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Delowore  State  News-e&5  1,079,372  1,008,420 

NOTE:  Figures  shown  obove  ore  on  on  8  column  bosis. 

EDMOPaON,  ALTA. 


Joumol-e  .  4J99,751  4,247,438 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

joumol-Gozette-m  .  1,695,260  1,670,970 

News-5enlinel-e  .  2,242,394  2,086,210 

Joumol-Goiette-S  .  699,734  843,780 

Grond  Total  .  4,637,388  4,600,960 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Stor-Telegrom-m  .  2,593,738  2,041,774 

5tor-Telegrom-e  .  2,831,276  2,355,794 

Star-Telegrom-S  .  1,369,956  1,504,580 

Grond  Total  .  6,794,970  5,902,148 

GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

News-m&5  .  2,562,210  2,426,508 

Predimont-e  .  1,669,542  1,470,882 

Grond  Total  .  4,231,752  3,902,432 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Stor  m  .  2,754,646  2,782,754 

News-e  .  2,364,847  2,153,413 

Sitr-S  .  1,381,605  1,673,224 

Grand  Total  .  6501,098  6609,391 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,225,035  2,130580 

Star-e  .  1,150,670  81,799  1,041,103  89541 

Star-S  .  U38,985  1,526,187 

Grond  Total  .  4,614,690  81,799  4,697,870  89541 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  2,318,730  2,159,295 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

HeroU-e  .  1,403,794  1,336619 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol-Stor-d&S  .  2.432598  2,144,954 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 305,606  lines  in  1977;  301,252  lines  in  1976. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journol-m  .  2,176677  1,991,999 

Louisville  Times-e  .  2,565598  2,244698 

Courier-Journol  & 

Times-S  .  1,448,929  1,662,833 

Grond  Total  .  6,190,604  5,899,130 


NOTE:  ROP  disploy  linoge  published  on  6-column  bosis,  but  converted  to 
8-column  bosis  above.  Clossdied  published  and  reported  on  10-column 
basis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  .  2,479,995  2,228,072 

State  Journol-m  .  2,462,176  2,259,099 

State  Jouraol-S  .  787,328  834,491 

Grond  Total  .  5,729,499  5,321,662 

NOTE:  6-column  poges  converted  to  8-column  bosis;  clossified  9-column. 

Air  Jamaica  begins 
media  campaign 

Air  Jamaica  has  embarked  on  a  wide- 
scale  advertising  program  in  the  U.S.  to 
promote  the  airline  and  Jamaica  during 
the  fourth  quarter. 

The  airline’s  campaign  features  news¬ 
papers,  television,  radio,  transit  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  travel  trade  and  special  interest 
publications. 
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MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-Journol-m  .  1,010,982  926604 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  1,168552  1,063622 

Nows-Stor-e  .  1,068,452  969,948 

World-5  .  539,000  457,044 

Grand  Total  .  2,n6,004  2,490,614 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

GoioHo-m  .  1,128,495  1,178547 

Star-0  .  2,500,971  2,635,917 

Le  Dovoir-m  .  316607  264,923 

L«  Dimonche  Motin-5  236,488  286,808 

NOTE:  Le  Dimonche  Matin  includes  prespectives  ond  inserts — 23,795  lines 
in  1977;  23,787  lines  in  1976. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegraph-e  .  1517,957  1,189587 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  .  2,237522  2,072,168 

Times-Herald-e  .  2,143,974  1,917,608 

Press-S  .  1,063636  1,269,660 

Grond  Total  .  5,445,132  5,259,436 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginian  Pilot-m  .  2,956611  2,858504 

Udger  Star-e  .  2,704,959  2505629 

Virginian  Pilot-S  .  1,471586  1,353509 

Grond  Total  .  7,133,156  6,717,442 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  1,021,075  913564 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegropb-e-sot.-m  .  834,471  804,668 

NOTE:  Includes  Fomily  Weekly — 48539  lines  in  1977;  44,148  Snes  in  1976. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,141570  419529  2,154577  259,158 

Tribuoe-S  .  925660  1,022,917  _ 

Grand  Total  .  3,067,230  419529  3,in,494  259,158 

NOTE:  Sundoy  inclu^s  Porade  ond  Comics;  57,747  lines  in  1977;  66,066 
lines  in  1976. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Stondord-Exominer-e  .  . .  1,728,814  1,512684 

5tondard-Exominer-S  . . .  _553516  725,484 

Grand  Total  .  2,282,730  2,238,168 

N01E:  Sunday  includes  Fomily  Weekly:  48,566  lines  in  1977;  53568  lines  in 
1976. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


Oklobomon-m  . . . 

.  2,132,422  617560 

1,992,910 

503,075 

Times-e  . 

.  1,953,721  529,763 

1,777,205 

413,060 

Oklobomon-S  . . . 

.  1,083,708 

1,200,288 

Grand  Totol 

.  5,169,851  1,147,323 

4,970,403 

916,135 

OAAAHA,  NEB. 

World-HeroU-m-e- 

5  ....  3,435,194 

3,340526 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register-m  . . . . . 

.  5,021,464 

3,885,056 

Register-e  . 

.  5,021,464 

3,885556 

Register-S  . . . . . 

.  1,469,454 

1503,615 

Grand  Totol 

.  6,490,918 

5,388571 

NOTE:  All  doy  newspoper,  m&e  sold  only  in  combinotion;  fomily  Weekly 

(current  month)  ond  Parade  (lost  veor)  linoge  included  obove. 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Le  Droit-e  .... 

.  1573,236 

1,807,130 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .... 

.  3,952586 

3,499,818 

(razette-e  . 

.  3,953,628 

3,515,009 

Repubke-S  .... 

.  1517,908 

1,629,460 

Grand  Totol 

.  9,424,422 

8,644,287 

PORTLAND,  AAAINE 

Press  Herold-m 

.  1,123,952 

1,070510 

Eipress-e  . 

.  1,091,030 

1,058,896 

Telegram-S 

.  727564 

621,620 

Grand  Totol 

.  2,942546 

2,750526 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonion-m-$  . 

.  5513,232 

4,737558 

Oregon  ioumot-e 

.  1,625544 

1,213,226 

Grond  Totol 

.  6,638,576 

5,950,784 

READING,  PA. 

Times-m/Eogle-e 

.  1595,065 

1,443506 

Eogle-S  . 

.  627,355 

760,686 

Grond  Totol 

.  2,222,420 

2,204,492 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispotch-m 

.  1551,869 

1,735597 

News  Leoder-e  . 

.  1,749,394 

1,648,900 

Times-Oispotch-S 

.  1,201,435 

1,375,136 

Grond  Totol 

.  4,802,698 

4,759,633 

NOTE:  Port-run  ond  comics  not  included.  * 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-e-5  .  2,411518  2,163,791 

N01E:  Parade  linage  not  included. 

The  print  program  is  based  on  the 
theme  “Fall  into  Summer  in  Jamaica,” 
and  highlights  the  airline’s  special  pro¬ 
motional  fares  which  are  effective  through 
December  15.  Thirty-second  TV  com¬ 
mercials  are  being  utilized  in  the  New 
York  area,  and  one-minute  radio  spots 
complete  the  program  in  all  of  the  car¬ 
rier’s  regional  markets. 

In  metro  New  York,  the  airline  is  run¬ 
ning  newspaper  ads  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Newsday,  New  York  News, 


SCOTTS  BLUFF,  NEB. 

Star  Horold-m-S  .  884,840  837634 

NOTE:  Includos  Family  Wookly:  48,119  Enos  in  1977;  44,229  Inns  i 
in  1976. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lnltlkgencor-m  ....  1,481,637  1,495595 

Post-Intnlkgoncer-S  ....  444535  556,458 

Grand  Total  .  1,925572  2,051553 

Timos-o-S  3,499,216  3,238,844 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE)  CALIF. 

South  Boy  Breozo-e  ....  3,432576  3,271580 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokosmon-Roviow-m  ...  1550570  1,324,173 

Chroniclo-o  .  1,666595  1,432,463 

Spokesmon-Reviow-5  . . .  761,898  990,080 

Grond  Total  .  3,979,063  3,746,716 

NOTE:  Sundoy  and  Grand  Total  includos  Porade  linogo. 

TACONUk,  WASH. 

News-Tribunt-e  and 

Tribune  &  Ltdger-S  ...  3,110516  2,920516 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Blode-e  .  2,244512  2,072,845 

Blode-5  .  1,172,259  1,226,415 

Grond  Total  .  3,416571  3,299560 

NOTE:  Blode-e&S  chonged  from  8-column  to  9-column  May  1,  1976. 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Doily  Copital-m  .  1,280,048  1,179,472 

State  journol-e  .  920,150  956558 

Copital-Journal-S  .  448,210  480542 

Grand  Total  .  2,648,408  2616572 

NOTE:  Figures  ore  bosed  on  6-column  formot. 

NOTE:  The  1976  figures  contain  the  linoge  of  o  sot-e  poper  which  is  no 


longer  pubKshed. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Star-e  .  3,890,268  4535,494 

Sun-m&S  .  1,502,784  1,305,399 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  3,033,866  2,6236»4 

Citizen-e  .  3,064,897  2,734,749 

Star-S  .  843556  962678 

Grond  Total  .  6,942520  6,321,122 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Parade  linoge. 

TULSA  OKLA. 

Worid-m  .  1,742639  1,988,952 

Tribune-e  .  1,766,860  1,971582 

World-5  .  794,982  891,570 

Grond  Total  .  4504,481  4,851,904 

NOTE:  Figures  bosed  on  6-column  formot  and  9-column  clossified. 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

5un-e  3,741689  1,901,887 

NOTE:  Includes  Weekend  Mogozine.  AH  figures  on  6-coluffln  formot. 

WAUKEGAN,  lU. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,952570  1,785686 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Times- Lender-News 

Record-All  Doy  .  1530,402  1,391510 

Independents  .  482,927  567,168 

Grond  Total  .  1,813,329  1,958,378 


NOTE:  Sun^y  includes  Porade:  52,737  lines  in  1977;  M,8d0  lines  in  1976. 
Supplement  odvertising  for  Aug.,  1977  not  included — Times-Leoder- 
News  Record  224,982  lines.  Meosured  by  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau — Newstodt  Reports  Division. 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News/Journol 

(m&e-mon  to  fri.)  ....2,178514  1,984,818 

News  Journol-S  .  256572  243520 

Grond  Total  .  2,434,886  2,228,338 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Star-m  .  952,686  1,043,770 

Stor-News-S  .  416518  361,102 

Grond  Total  .  1569,004  1,404,872 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Stor  e  .  2,104,183  2,064,605 

WINNIPEG,  AAAN. 

Tribune-e  .  2505,258  2,351,053 

Free  Press-e  .  2,783,822  2,808,723 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journol-m  .  1,780646  1,694546 

5entinel-e  .  669,634  724,248 

iournol-5entinel-S  .  1,531 530  1,431564 

Grand  Total  .  3,981,810  3,850,658 

NOTE:  Port-run  and  comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER,  PAASS. 

Telegram-m  .  1,113,011  1,008,382 

GozeHe-e  .  985,784  874,468 

Telegram-5  .  829,143  1,056,545 

Grond  Total  .  2,927,938  2,939,395 


Westchester-RcKkland  newspapers.  The 
(Hackensack,  N.J.)  Record  and  the 
Amsterdam  News. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  are  being  used  in 
the  Philadelphia  region,  and  in  the 
Florida  area,  the  Miami  Herald,  Miami 
News,  Orlando  Sentinel,  Tampa 
Tribune,  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  the 
St.  Petersburg  Independent  will  carry 
Air  Jamaica  ads. 
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Attn:  Circulation  Department 


FIRST  CLASS 
Permit  No.  20 
New  York.  N.Y. 


Retail  ad  battle  brewing 
among  New  York  dailies 

By  John  Consoli  promoted  from  travel  ad  manager  to  na- 


An  intense  battle  for  retail  advertising 
is  shaping  up  among  the  major  dailies  in 
New  York  City  now  that  the  results  of 
two  major  market  studies — W.  R.  Sim¬ 
mons  and  Three  Sigma — are  in. 

New  York  News  is  the  leader  in  retail 
linage,  but  Rupert  Murdoch’s  New  York 
Post  is  looking  to  chip  away  at  the  News’ 
supremacy. 

Steve  Blacker,  who  recently  replaced 
Don  Gunn  as  the  Post’s  vicepresident  of 
sales  and  marketing,  sees  a  long  road 
ahead  but  predicts  good  things  for  the 
future. 

With  about  100  ad  department 
employes,  the  Post  has  the  smallest  ad 
sta^  among  the  three  major  dailies,  but 
Blacker  likes  the  challenge.  “It  makes  it 
that  much  more  fun,”  he  said.  “We’re 
going  to  be  the  Avis  to  both  the  Times 
and  the  News.” 

Blacker  projects  that  the  Post’s  overall 
ad  linage  will  reach  1 1  million  this  year, 
up  about  10%  over  last  year,  but  expects 
linage  to  soar  in  1978,  reaching  at  least  15 
million. 

“The  Post  going  back  to  pre-Murdoch 
was  virtually  out  of  business  as  far  as 
department  store  advertisers  went,”  said 
Blacker.  “We  have  turned  it  around 


tional  ad  manager  and  Larry  Goldreyer 
has  been  named  associate  national  ad 
manager.  Goldreyer  continues  in  his  role 
as  Bnancial  ad  manager. 

Marks  and  the  Post  classified  depart¬ 
ment  will  report  directly  to  Blacker.  All 
other  ad  managers  and  salesmen  will  re¬ 
port  to  Marks. 

“I’m  excited  about  the  new  readers  we 
are  reaching,”  said  Blacker.  He  cites  the 
W.  R.  Simmons  study  which  shows  the 
Post  reaches  the  youngest  median  aged 
reader  in  New  York — 38.9  years  old. 
Blacker  also  cites  the  Three  Sigma  study 
which  shows  the  Post  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  readers  who  spent  $50  or 
more  “in  the  past  three  months”  in  nine 
out  of  the  13  department  and  discount 
stores  listed. 

In  the  W.  R.  Simmons  study,  the  Post 
has  the  highest  percentage  of  readers 
who  shopped  in  five  of  the  20  stores 
listed  during  the  past  six  months  and  the 
second  highest  percentage  of  readers 
who  shopped  in  the  past  six  months  in  13 
of  the  20  stores. 

“It’s  no  secret  that  a  lot  of  people 
25-35  years  of  age  don’t  read  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Blacker.  “What  we  are 
seeing  is  a  lot  of  these  people  being  at¬ 
tracted  to  and  turned  on  by  tlie  Post’s 


you  more  Times  readers  than  the  Times 
.  .  .  at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand.”  The 
News  ads  point  out  that  they  reach  1.5 
million  readers  in  the  18-34  year  old  age 
group,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the 
Times. 

“We  know  the  Times  has  a  higher 
concentration  of  upscale  readers  than  we 
do,”  the  ad  reads.  “But  no  matter  how 
you  slice  it,  the  News  has  more  of 
them.” 

The  Times,  meanwhile,  recently 
named  a  retail  ad  manager  for  the  first 
time.  Fred  Thompson,  vicepresident  of 
advertising  stressed,  however,  that  this 
move  was  not  a  reaction  to  stepped  up 
activity  by  the  Post  and  the  News. 
Thompson  pointed  out  that  retail  linage 
for  August  was  up  2 1%  for  the  Times  and 
said  the  paper  has  not  done  anything  to 
change  its  selling  pattern. 

Thompson  said  the  paper  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  streamlining  its  overall 
advertising  department,  because  there  is 
some  duplication  of  effort.  “We  are 
streamlining  to  get  a  more  efficient  use 
out  of  our  people,”  he  said. 

The  Times  has  nearly  400  people  in¬ 
volved  with  the  selling  of  advertising 
space,  including  ad  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  personnel. 

Thompson  said  the  Times  is  striving  to 
reach  an  overall  ad  linage  of  81  million 
this  year,  up  from  73  million  in  1976. 

In  its  promotion  to  advertisers,  the 
Times  plans  to  play  up  the  relationship  of 
income  to  the  heavy  usage  of  products. 

Canadian  circulators 


somewhat,  but  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.” 

Over  the  past  few  months,  the  Post  has 
picked  up  ad  schedules  from  Blooming- 
dales,  Gimbels,  Macy’s,  Alexanders  and 
Korvettes.  Although  the  programs  are 
small,  initial  schedules.  Blacker  stresses 
that  they  are  a  start. 

The  Bloomingdales  schedule  is  par¬ 
ticularly  prestigious.  Bloomingdales  has 
always  been  a  big  advertiser  in  the 
Times.  The  fashion  conscious  depart¬ 
ment  store  chain,  for  13  weeks,  is  run¬ 
ning  200  line  ads  each  day  opposite  the 
Post’s  new  editorial  feature  Page  6— the 
gossip  page.  Each  Wednesday, 
Bloomingdales  is  running  a  full  page  op¬ 
posite  Page  6.  The  chain  is  getting  a  spe¬ 
cial  “schedule”  rate. 

As  evidence  to  the  Post’s  commit¬ 
ment  toward  capturing  and  keeping  more 
retail  business,  Ken  Marks  has  been 
promoted  from  retail  ad  manager  to  the 
new  position  of  retail  ad  director.  Black- 
er’s  old  title  of  ad  director  has  been  done 
away  with  and  Marks  is  now  the  equiva¬ 
lent  and  number  two  man  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Bob  Costello  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  department  store  ad  man¬ 
ager  to  retail  ad  manager. 

To  bolster  up  the  national  advertising 
area,  where  the  New  York  Times  is 
clearly  dominant,  Arthur  Lubin  has  been 


new  look.” 

Blacker  said  he  will  try  to  sell  the  Post 
as  being  capable  of  carrying  ads  from 
either  News  or  Times  advertisers. 

It  is  Blacker’s  opinion  that  due  to  the 
lack  of  competition  the  Post  presented  in 
the  retail  area  in  the  past,  some  of  the 
city’s  larger  department  stores  got  into 
the  habit  of  “overrunning”  in  either  the 
News  or  the  Times.  “A  Viable  Post,” 
“provides  advertisers  with  a  tremendous 
option.” 

To  help  broaden  its  advertising  base, 
the  Post  is  spreading  out  its  editorial 
base.  Since  Murdoch  took  over,  the  Post 
has  added  a  separate  Queens  edition 
(which  was  bolstered  by  the  demise  of 
the  Long  Island  Press)  and  is  planning  a 
Brooklyn  edition  within  the  next  month. 

Down  the  road  a  piece  are  efforts  to 


elect  new  officers 

Eric  C.  Brenning  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

Brenning  is  circulation  director  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Ernie  Sma- 
lian  of  Edmonton  (Alberta)  Journal,  first 
vicepresident;  Wilson  Hisock,  St.  John's 
(Newfoundland)  Telegram,  second  vice- 
president;  George  Moore,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press,  third  vicepresident; 
Maurice  Fearnall,  Owen  Sound  (Ont.) 
Sun  Times,  secretary;  and  William  Sulli¬ 
van,  North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget,  trea¬ 
surer. 

Frank  1.  Huelin,  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia) 
Chronicle-Herald  and  Mail-Star,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  board. 


begin  home  delivery  in  Westchester 
County,  north  of  New  York  City  and  in 
Bergen  County,  New  Jersey  to  the  west 
of  the  city.  Eventually,  the  Post  plans  to 
start  separate  Westchester  County  and 
Bergen  County  editions.  Blacker  said. 

The  Post  will  also  begin  devoting  more 
emphasis  on  fashion  and  the  home. 

While  the  Post  is  seeking  to  take  retail 
business  away  from  the  News,  the  News 
has  been  gearing  its  attack  on  the  New 
York  Times.  Its  promotion  ad  to  adver¬ 
tisers  points  out  “The  Daily  News  gives 
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and  was  fortunate,  he  said,  to  work  for 
the  Capita!- Journal  because  he  “dis¬ 
covered  this  newspaper  could  teach  me 
more  in  a  year's  time  than  KU  could  ever 
teach  me”  and  because  of  its  “high- 
calibre.  We’re  always  doing  something 
new  here  and  keeping  up  with  the 
trends.” 

One  of  the  most  well-known  persons  in 
the  news  recently  to  have  decided  for  a 
short  time  that  the  Capital-Journal  could 
teach  her  a  lot  was  Susan  Ford,  the  last 
President’s  daughter,  who  was  a  protegy 
of  Capital-Journal  photographer  Rich 
Clarkson.  “Susan  was  a  very  bright  girl 
and  was  catching  on  very  fast,”  Oscar 
Stauffer  says  of  her.  But  she  left  her 
photography  job  when  she  quit  her  stud¬ 
ies  at  KU  in  Lawrence. 

On  October  24,  Oscar  Stauffer  will  say 
goodbye  to  his  editorial  writers  and  sons, 
and  along  with  his  daughter  Betty  of  In¬ 
dependence,  Mo.,  whose  late  husband 
Tom  Hall  Collinson  was  a  Stauffer  pub¬ 
lisher  before  he  died  seven  years  ago,  he 
will  move  to  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  for  the 
winter.  But  on  April  1 ,  he  plans  to  bring 
his  housekeeper  back  with  him  to  his 
apartment  he  moved  to  when  his  first 
wife  Ethel  Stone  died  in  1964,  and  be 
back  at  the  Capital-Journal  checking 
editorials  again. 

After  Oscar  Stauffer’s  wife  Ethel  died, 
he  married  his  second  wife.  Cornelia, 
who  died  four  yeas  ago.  The  Stauffers 
are  a  close-knit  family.  This  past  sum¬ 
mer,  John,  Stan  and  Betty’s  families 
joined  Oscar  Stauffer  at  their  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  home. 

This  was  the  first  year  that  Oscar 
Stauffer  missed  attending  the  annual 
management  meetings.  Stauffer 
Communications,  Inc.  held  this  past 
management  meeting  Sept.  21-24  in 
Keystone,  Colo.  The  Stauffer  Manage¬ 
ment  By  Objective  program  is  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  year.  In  mid-1975,  the  MBO  pro¬ 
gram  started,  and  Ken  Bronson  says, 
“We’re  probably  hitting  about  80%  of 
our  objectives,  and  I  feel  pretty  good 
about  that.  We’re  behind  in  some  be¬ 
cause  of  our  delivery  of  equipment. 
We’re  just  now  in  the  process  of  putting 
newspapers  on  line  in  Arkansas  City, 
Grand  Island,  Shawnee,  Okla.,  and 
Hillsdale,  Mich.  We’re  installing  in  Han¬ 
nibal,  Mo.  in  November,,  but  were  op¬ 
timistic  we  were  going  to  install  there  in 
April.  When  we  acquired  the  Holland 
paper  in  April,  we  immediately  put  in  a 
front-end  system.” 

John  Stauffer  cited  some  of  the 
Capital-Journal’s  accomplishments.  He 
said.  “We’re  installing  an  on-line  label¬ 
ling  system  used  for  mailing  half  of  the 
circulation  of  Capper’s  Weekly.  We’ve 
combined  the  Saturday  Evening  Journal 
50 
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and  the  Saturday  Morning  Daily  Capital  has  often  been  honored,  and  to  Stormont 
into  one  morning  Saturday  Capital-  Vail  Hospital  in  Topeka  in  honor  of  his 
Journal,  and  it’s  available  to  evening  first  wife,  who  helped  him  so  much  in  the 
subscribers.  newspaper  business.  When  the  couple 

“We’re  always  alert  and  anxious  to  got  back  from  their  world  tour  in  1956, 

investigate  areas  of  expansion.  But  there  Ethel  had  a  stroke  and  she  was  ill  for 

are  none  to  be  consummated  in  the  fore-  seven  years. 

seeable  future.”  He  says  the  Holland  All  of  his  life,  Oscar  Stauffer  has  been 
newspaper,  KGBX  and  Amarillo  Cable  active  in  journalism  and  civic  organiza- 
were  purchased  “for  a  total  of  a  $6-7  tions.  He  was  president  of  the  Inland 
million  investment.”  Daily  Press  Association  in  1950;  he  was 

Management,  he  says,  is  trying  to  do  chairman  of  the  Alf  Landon  committee  in 
two  things:  “intensify  coverage  within  1936  that  helped  to  bring  about  Landon’s 
the  areas  and  obtain  total  market  cover-  nomination  for  the  Republican  Party’s 
age,  such  as  through  shopper  publica-  candidate  for  President.  He  was  one  of 
tions  or  free  distribution  of  the  daily  four  U.S.  editors  invited  to  be  guests  of 
paper  once  a  week  to  non-subscribers,  the  British  government,  and  he  has  also 
something  the  Arkansas  City  Traveler  is  been  a  guest  of  the  Columbian,  South 
doing  through  a  special  section.  American,  government.  He  and  his  sons 

At  the  management  meeting,  Stan  ui;ge  employes  to  be  “good  citizens.  It  is 

Stauffer  talked  of  the  large  number  of  only  when  a  company  and  its  employes 
in-house  promotions  at  Stauffer  prop-  accept  civic  responsibilities.  .  .  .  that 
erties.  Sixty  persons  received  promo-  good  relations  will  allow  the  company, 
tions  in  the  past  year.  “Our  policy  is  to  the  newspaper,  and  the  employes  to 
promote  from  within,”  says  the  employe  progress  as  a  unit  and  individually.” 
handbook.  Stauffers  are  doing  an  at-  Oscar  Stauffer  goes  to  Arizona  for  the 
titude  survey,  which  is  a  management  winter  knowing  his  Stauffer  Communica- 
tool  they  believe  can  help  employe  rela-  tions,  Inc.,  is  in  good  hands,  with  his 
tions.  Stauffer  stock,  available  over-  sons  Stanley  and  John  at  the  reins, 
the-counter,  is  seldom  traded,  and  none  “They  don’t  come  with  their  problems 
was  traded  in  the  past  year.  All  of  the  like  when  they  were  boys  since  they 
stock  is  owned  by  family,  long-time  as-  have  attained  their  titles.  They’re  used  to 

sociates  and  their  heirs  and  employes,  making  their  own  decisions. 

The  net  income  of  Stauffer  Communica-  “When  they  went  to  KU,  1  said  to 
tions,  Inc.  in  1976  was  $3,367,000,  says  them,  ‘Don’t  be  a  newspaperman  just 

John  Stauffer.  The  total  operating  rev-  because  your  Dad  is.’  But  I’m  pleased 

enue  of  SCI  in  1976  was  $38  million,  and  they  chose  the  journalism  profession.” 

it  will  be  “over  $40  million  in  1977.”  John  says,  “1  liked  it  and  never  consid- 

John  says  the  net  income  after  taxes  of  ered  anything  else  because  1  was  around 

the  company  last  year  was  $2.3  million,  it  all  of  my  life.”  John  Stauffer  started  as 

but  that  figure,  he  said,  includes  the  sale  a  reporter  on  the  State  Journal,  was 

of  the  Kansas  City  Kansan.  editor  of  the  Newton  Kansan,  and  was 

Oscar  Stauffer  wasn’t  sure  he  wanted  publisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Kansan, 

the  amount  mentioned.  But  he  gave  the  Stanley  Stauffer  has  worked  for  the  As- 

same  amount — $100,000 — to  two  of  his  sociated  Press,  the  Denver  Post  and  was 

favorite  institutions,  the  William  Allen  an  editor  of  the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 

White  School  of  Journalism,  where  he  Times. 
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By  Lenora  Williamson 


Personalities  in  the  news,  as 
viewed  in  sequential  photos, 
will  be  part  of  the  new  photo¬ 
graphic  service  from  News¬ 
week.  Excerpted  here  are 
Robert  R.  McElroy's  pictures 
from  a  visit  with  pianist  Artur 
Rubinstein. 


tion.”  The  columnist  will  answer  ques¬ 
tions  from  readers. 

*  *  * 

Beginning  next  week  Jerry  Robin¬ 
son’s  “Still  Life”  cartoon  changes  in 
name  and  format.  For  the  last  14 
years,  Robinson  has  written  and  drawn 
“Still  Life”  as  a  cartoon  of  humor  and 
commentary  featuring  inanimate  objects. 
The  new,  three-column  format  with  a 
new  name,  “Life  with  Robinson,”  will 
give  the  cartoonist  a  bigger  stage  for  his 
wit  and  caricature  style. 

Robert  S.  Reed,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  which  distributed  Robinson’s  fea¬ 
ture,  says  that  much  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  will  come  from  Washington  but  will 
not  be  partisan  in  tone. 

Robinson  is  a  three-time  winner  of  Na- 


Photo  syndication  added  by  Newsweek 


A  new  photographic  service  for  U.S 
and  Canadian  daily  newspapers  has  been 
launched  by  Newsweek  International 
Editorial  Service. 

Russell  J.  Melvin,  director  of  NIES,  in 
announcing  the  photo  service,  said  that 
each  week  Newsweek  editors  will  draw 
from  the  takes  of  staff  photographers  and 
nearly  100  regular  freelancers  all  over  the 
world.  The  editors  will  select  five  un¬ 
usual  photos  for  exclusive  use  of  the 
service’s  subscribers,  and  the  set  of 
five — some  being  sequentials  of  per- 


len,  says  the  column  is  aimed  at  the 
nearly  48  percent  of  American  women 
who  now  hold  paying  jobs  and  geared  to 
actual  problems  of  women  in  large  and 
small  cities  and  towns — not  just  those 
women  in  glamor  jobs. 

Lederer,  author  of  books  and  articles 
and  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  job  hunting 
and  advancement,  is  a  lecturer  and  con¬ 
sultant.  Simon  &  Schuster  published  her 
book  “New  Job  Opportunities  for  Wo¬ 
men”  and  Quadrangle/New  York  Times 
Book  Co.  Her  “Guide  to  Career  Educa¬ 


tional  Cartoonist  Society  awards  and  is 
former  president  of  NCS.  He  wrote 
“The  Comics:  An  Illustrated  History  of 
Comic  Strip  Art”  and  is  at  work  on  a 
biography  of  Percy  Crosby,  creator  of 
“Skippy.” 

ifc  )ic 

The  Potomac  Almanac,  published 
monthly  in  newspaper  format  in  Poto¬ 
mac,  Maryland,  has  projected  one  of 
its  columns  into  national  syndication. 
The  Almanac’s  advice  column,  “Ask 
Alma,”  has  been  accepted  by  Suburban 
Features,  Inc.  “Alma”  (from  Alma-nac) 
is  a  pen  name  for  women  who  handle  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


sonalities  in  the  news — will  be  delivered 
as  black  and  white  7"  x  9"  glossy  prints 
with  narrative  captions. 

Melvin  said  the  photographic  service 
is  being  launched  after  two-month  test 
distribution  to  editors  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  editors  had  agreed  to  evaluate 
the  project.  The  director  said  editors 
who  received  the  test  packages  were 
“more  than  simply  pleased.”  He  de¬ 
clared  that  some  were  “extravagant”  in 
responses  to  “something  different”  in 
visuals. 

The  first  regular  photo  service  package 
went  to  20  charter  subscribers  this  past 
week.  Papers  range  in  size  and  location 
from  the  Boston  Globe,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Montreal  Gazette,  Toronto  Star 
to  the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  Seattle  Times  and  Ed¬ 
monton  (Alt.)  Journal. 

The  philosophy  is  to  start  with  pic¬ 
tures,  Melvin  added.  “We  will  be  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  ‘takes’  of  the  best  photog¬ 
raphers  we  can  find,  providing  the  finest 
prints  possible,  along  with  short,  punchy 
narrative  caption  material.” 

NIES  also  sends  news  copy  and 
graphics  to  clients  in  the  U.S.  and  over¬ 
seas.  The  service  is  located  at  444  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

*  * 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is 
offering  a  new  weekly  column — “Memo 
to  a  Working  Woman” — by  Muriel  Led¬ 
erer.  Syndicate  president  Dennis  R.  Al- 
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'  NO.  2  TARGET  SHOOTING 
^’very  player  has  his  own 
j  looting  style.  But,  what- 
y  er  your  style,  it’s  impor- 
nt  to  develop  a  shooting 
iuch.  This  occurs  when  • 

ou  have  an  automatic  feel 
or  the  path  your  ball  will 

tho  \Aia\i  tho 


enough  loft  so  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  block,  but  not  so 
much  that  you  lose  your 
feel  for  distance. 

When  at  a  severe  angle, 
or  up  close  to  the  basket, 
you  may  pick  a  spot  on 

tho  Kar'L’hrtarH  that  taiill 
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column — Carol  Hyman,  a  real  estate 
agent  with  a  journalistic  background,  and 
Joan  Schwartz,  a  freelance  bookkeeper. 


“The  West  Point  Fitness  and  Diet 
Book”  by  Col.  James  L.  Anderson  will 
be  serialized  in  a  five-part  series  this 
Fall  by  King  Features  Syndicate.  Ander¬ 
son  is  director  of  the  physical  education 
department  at  the  Point,  and  he  wrote 
the  book  in  collaboration  with  Martin 
Cohen. 

Although  the  King  serialization  pre¬ 
sents  the  program  in  actual  use  by 
cadets,  the  exercises  are  effective  in 
gradual  conditioning,  and  the  diet  is 
sound  medically.  First  two  parts  concen¬ 
trate  on  conditioning  key  muscle  groups; 
part  three  focuses  on  a  “walk-run”  plan 
to  strengthen  muscles  and  the  cardio¬ 
respiratory  system.  The  last  two  parts 
deal  with  weight  control  and  nutrition. 


WHITE  HOUSE  VISIT — When  artist  Ben  Templeton  and  writer  Tom 
Forman  brought  President  Carter  into  their  comic  strip,  "Motley's 
Crew",  they  didn't  know  some  fans  of  the  strip  would  be  in  the  Carter 
family.  They  found  out  when  Annette  Carter,  the  President's  daughter- 
in-law,  invited  them  to  the  White  House  to  present  originals  of  the 
series  in  which  the  President  paid  a  visit  to  Mike  Motley.  The  series 
showed  Mike  and  neighbors  expressing  concerns  about  life  in  middle 
America.  From  left,  Annette  Carter,  artist  Ben  Templeton,  writer  Tom 
Forman,  and  Jeff  Carter. 

A  new  weekly  column  from  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association — “The 

Private  Eye” — will  give  television  S.  Haynie  is  one  of  four  alumni  of  ~ 

programming  a  critical  look.  The  column  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  who  |^/3f|Cl  PhOtOS 

is  by  David  Handler,  associate  editor,  will  receive  the  Alumni  Medallion  at 

and  is  part  of  NEA’s  feature  news  service,  homecoming,  October  28. 

The  column  is  a  viewer’s  appraisal  Haynie,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
seen  from  the  vantage  of  the  armchair  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  is  syndicated 

rather  than  an  insider’s  look  at  televi-  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  his  car- 

sion.  Handler,  instead  of  basing  his  re-  toons  appear  as  well  in  Time  and  News- 

view  on  a  single  episode  of  a  program,  week  magazines.  A  staff  member  of  the 

views  the  particular  show  several  times  Courier-Journal  since  1958,  Haynie  has 

and  then  appraises  it.  won  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  distinguished 

*  *  *  service  award,  the  Freedoms  Foundation 

Syndicated  editorial  cartoonist  Hugh  Media,  and  the  Headline  Awards. 


Other  Inland  Daily  F*ress  Newsphoto 
place  winners: 

Class  A,  Division  I  (full-time  staff  photographers,  papers 
over  50,000)  News:  2nd.  Walter  Kale.  Chicago  Tribune:  3rd, 
John  Bartley,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Sports:  1st,  Don  Bierman,  Chicago  Daily  News:  2nd, 
Frederic  Stein,  Chicago  Daily  News;  3rd,  John  Biever,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Feature:  1st,  Bruce  Bisping.  Minneapolis  Tribune;  2nd. 
John  Biever,  Milwaukee  Journal;  3rd,  Lee  Merkle,  Toledo 
Blade. 

Picture  story:  1st,  Herman  Laesker,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times; 
2nd.  John  H.  White.  Chicago  Daily  News;  3rd.  Greg  Dorsett. 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 

Class  A.  Division  2  (Full-time  stalT  photographers,  papers 
under  .50.000)  News;  2nd,  Dan  Peak.  Hays  (Kans.)  Daily 
News;  3rd.  Jerry  Dahl.  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald. 

Sports;  1st.  Ron  Smith,  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald;  2nd 
Jim  Messina,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item;  3rd.  Joseph  P. 
Lippincott.  Michigan  State  News,  East  Lansing. 

Feature;  1st,  John  Dickson.  Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Morning 
Sun;  2nd,  Wally  Emerson,  Warrensburg  (Mo.)  Daily  Star 
Journal;  3rd,  Ron  Smith.  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 

Picture  Story;  1st,  Larry  May,  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph-Herald;  2nd.  Max  Winter,  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald;  3rd.  Jeff  Green.  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 

Class  B.  Division  I  (Combination  photographers-reporters. 
etc.,  papers  over  15,000)  News:  1st,  Maggie  Walker.  Michi¬ 
gan  State  News.  East  Lansing:  2nd.  Carl  Schrader.  Chil- 
licothe  (Ohio)  Gazelle:  3rd,  David  /apotosky,  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram. 

Sports;  2nd,  Maggie  Walker.  Michigan  Slate  News,  East 
Lansing:  3rd.  David  Zapotosky,  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle- 
Telegram. 

Feature:  1st.  Paul  Dagys.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald;  2nd. 
Jim  Sewell.  Bloomington  (III.)  Daily  Pantagraph:  3rd.  Maggie 
Walker,  Michigan  Slate  News,  East  Lansing. 

Picture  Story:  Isl  and  2nd,  Paul  Dagys.  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
T  elegraph-  Herald . 

Class  B.  Division  2  (Combination  photographer-reporters, 
etc.,  papers  under  I5.IMX)I  News:  2nd.  Todd  Reed,  Ludinglon 
(Mich.)  Daily  News;  3rd,  R.  W.  Carson.  Huron  Daily  Trib¬ 
une.  Bad  Axe.  Mich. 

Feature:  Isl.  Tom  Egan.  .Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News;  2nd, 
Scott  Seirer.  Hays  (K:ins.)  Daily  News;  3rd.  J;ui  Kubincc. 
Greenfield  (Ind.)  Daily  Reporter. 

Picture  Story:  1st.  Tom  Egan.  Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News; 
2nd.  Tim  Brown.  Wotxislock  (III.)  Daily  Sentinel;  3rd.  Paul 
Riikeslraw.  Plymouth.  (Ind.)  Pilot-News. 

Class  C  (Color):  2nd.  Mark  Kelley.  Fairbanks  (Alaska) 
Daily  News;  3rd.  OtI  Gangl,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

Class  D  iS'fHspaper  use  of  pictures):  2nd,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  and  3rd.  Hays  (Kans.)  Daily  News. 
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strike 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


a  lot  of  heat  on  a  thing  like  this  and  it's 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Telling  people 
they  don’t  have  a  job  anymore.  But  it’s  a 
necessary  thing.  1  don’t  see  any  other 
way  we’re  going  to  make  this  institution 
go  than  to  do  this.  If  the  newspapers 
don’t  do  this,  they’re  done  for.  Maybe 
they’re  done  for  anyway.  ...  A  paper 
this  size  can’t  build  a  building  like  this 
and  let  them  (printers)  come  down  here 
and  play  cards  and  smoke.” 

Protesting  the  layoffs,  the  ITU  has 
filed  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
They  also  have  a  suit  pending  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court. 

The  ITU  claims  that  Gottlieb  has  “un¬ 
lawfully  imposed  an  impasse  on  negotia¬ 
tions”  between  ITU  and  Management. 

The  company  also  is  accused  of  engaging 
in  “bad  faith  collective  bargaining  by 
submitting  contract  proposals  and 
counter-proposals  that  have  not  been 
designed  for  the  effective  purpose  of 
reaching  agreement  with  the  union.” 

Gottlieb  was  not  available  for  com¬ 
ment,  but  in  a  written  statement  said, 
“We  were  totally  surprised  and  most 
perplexed  by  the  strike  since  we  have 
continuously  been  involved  in  serious 
negotiations.  We  felt  we  were  on  our 
way  to  a  contract  with  the  International 
Mailers  Union.  We  had  a  three-day 
negotiating  session  scheduled  with  our 
International  Typographical  Union  and 
their  international  representation.  The 
ITU  cancelled  these  three  sessions.  This 
makes  17  meetings  the  ITU  has  can¬ 
celled.  The  company  has  cancelled 
one.”  Meetings  scheduled  before  the 
strike  with  union  representatives  are  still 
slated  to  be  held,  and  according  to 
McMillin,  the  guild  has  asked  to  return 
to  the  bargaining  table. 

“Nobody  wanted  a  strike,”  Anthony 
D.  Fiore,  vicepresident  of  the  Pressmen 
Local  208,  said.  “But  we  were  pushed  to 
the  point  that  if  we  would  have  requested 
it,  Mr.  Gottlieb  would  have  paid  for  the 
picket  signs.” 

Many  union  members  feel  that  MNl 
wants  to  get  rid  of  the  unions  altogether 
and  have  called  Gottlieb  a  “union  bust¬ 
ing  emissary.” 

Gottlieb  is  the  son  of  David  Gottlieb, 
the  late  president  of  Lee  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  which  owns  50%  of  MNL  “We’re 
the  only  papers  left  in  their  chain  with 
strong  unions,”  Fiore  said. 

McMillin  does  not  agree  with  this  hy¬ 
pothesis.  “We’ve  always  had  unions 
here,  contracts  and  good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  We  never  had  a  strike  in  all  the 
history  of  both  of  these  papers. 

“If  the  printers  will  sit  down  and  sign  a 
contract  and  give  us  the  same  rights 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  15,  1977 


Racine  did  to  use  this  technology,  they’ll 
get  the  same  kind  of  protection  in  their 
jobs  that  other  unions  get.” 

Union  leaders  at  MNl  call  the  Racine 
settlement  the  worst  one  ever  agreed  to 
by  a  printers  local.  Four  years  ago,  ITU 
membership  at  the  Racine  (Wise.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Times  numbered  58.  It  is  now  down 
to  12  and  the  remaining  printers  could  be 
put  out  of  work  at  a  moment’s  notice 
according  to  the  contract  terms. 

Neither  MNl  or  the  unions  has  any 
idea  when  the  strikers  will  return  to 
work.  But  some  union  officials  do  not 
feel  it  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

“Strikes  are  terrible  things,”  McMillin 
said.  “I’ve  always  tried  to  avoid  strikes 
because  nobody  ever  wins  in  them. 
Things  will  never  be  the  same  here. 
People  who  have  worked  together  for  25 
years  are  having  their  cars  scratched, 
spit  on,  windshields  smashed.  They’ll  just 
never  feel  the  same  about  each  other  and 
that’s  too  bad.  I  crossed  my  first  picket 
line  during  this  strike.” 


Tv  Trial 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


and  make  her  a  martyr  in  stopping  the 
proliferation  of  violent  shows. 

In  the  scenario  unfolded  by  Rubin  and 
defense  witnesses,  including  Ronny’s 
mother,  the  defendant  was  bom  out  of 
wedlock  in  Costa  Rica  and  grew  up  in  the 
United  States  with  a  television  set  as  his 
baby-sitter  and  teacher.  He  didn’t  know 
he  was  an  adopted  child  until  his  step¬ 
father  told  him  on  the  way  to  the  police 
station  the  night  he  confessed  the  crime. 

To  earn  a  little  allowance,  Ronny 
worked  in  the  early  morning  hours  help¬ 
ing  his  stepfather  deliver  the  New  York 
Times  to  places  on  Staten  Island  (New 
York  City),  then  the  Miami  Herald  on 
Miami  Beach.  He  was  a  poor  student, 
except  that  he  had  learned  English  from 
watching  tv. 

On  June  4  Ronny  and  a  pal,  who  will 
stand  trial  separately,  went  into  Mrs. 
Haggard’s  home  to  look  for  money  so 
they  could  go  to  a  party.  The  elderly  lady 
of  some  means  surprised  them  and  said 
she  would  call  the  police.  Ronny’s  ac¬ 
complice  found  a  gun  in  a  desk,  gave  it  to 
him  and  told  him  to  kill  her,  according  to 
the  testimony.  He  also  gave  him  a  pillow 
to  muffle  the  gun.  But,  Ronny  told 
police,  it  didn’t  work  like  it  does  on  tv. 
The  gun  made  a  loud  noise. 

Rubin’s  star  witness.  Dr.  Michael  Gil¬ 
bert,  a  psychiatrist,  testified  he  reached  a 
conclusion  from  a  two-hour  examination 
of  Ronny  that  the  boy  was  sane  before  he 
shot  Mrs.  Haggard  and  was  sane  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  shooting  but  was  le¬ 
gally  insane  for  the  two  to  five  seconds 
while  he  fired  the  gun. 

Rubin  contended  the  “conditional  re¬ 
flex”  resulted  from  Ronny’s  viewing  of 


“thousands  of  hours”  of  crime  shows  on 
tv.  “I  wonder,”  he  declared  in  his 
summation  to  the  jury,  “how  many  mur¬ 
ders  Ronny  Zamora  saw  before  he 
wound  up  in  Elinor  Haggard’s  living 
room. 

“I  wonder,”  he  continued,  “how 
many  children  like  him  and  adults  in  this 
country  have  seen  thousands  of  murders. 
How  many  people  have  seen  Kojak  kill 
in  upholding  the  law? 

Chief  prosecutor  Thomas  Headley  de¬ 
scribed  much  of  the  defense  case  as 
“nonsense”  and  declared,  “My  God, 
where  have  we  gotten  that  someone  can 
come  into  court  with  a  straight  face  and 
ask  you  to  excuse  the  death  of  a  human 
being  because  the  killer  watched  too 
much  television?” 

There’s  a  great  deal  of  violence  in  the 
Bible  and  in  newspapers,  Headley  re¬ 
marked.  “The  defendant’s  guilty  and  his 
sanity  has  been  established  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,”  he  said. 

The  state,  Headley  said,  was  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  death  penalty,  because  of  the 
boy’s  age,  although  the  indictment  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  first  degree  murder. 

Out  only  two  hours,  the  jury  returned 
with  its  unanimous  verdict  and  Judge 
Baker  set  November  7  as  the  date  for 
sentencing. 

In  post-trial  comment,  Rubin  claimed 
the  case  had  laid  the  groundwork  for 
further  studies  into  the  effects  of  tv  view¬ 
ing  on  personality  and  behavior.  He  said 
he  planned  to  base  an  appeal  on  Judge 
Baker’s  exclusion  of  testimony  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  phase  of  the  defense. 

Tv  courtroom  coverage  of  the  trial 
ended  with  a  closeup  picture  of  an  im¬ 
passive  Ronny  kissing  his  tearful  mother 
as  he  walked  off  with  prison  guards. 

Some  tv  newsmen  commented  in  their 
reports  that  the  jury’s  verdict  had  exon¬ 
erated  television  from  the  allegation  that 
it  was  an  accomplice  to  a  murder. 

Judge  Baker  remarked  that  he  had 
been  fearful  of  sensationalism  when  he 
first  learned  that  his  courtroom  was  to  be 
the  first  major  test  of  continuous  camera 
coverage  since  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping 
case  in  1934  where  the  news  media 
created  a  furor.  He  credited  self-policing 
by  the  media  with  keeping  the  Zamora 
trial  as  a  good  test  of  the  public  interests 
of  the  First  Amendment  and  the  rights  of 
a  defendant  to  a  fair  trial. 

WPBT  won’t  have  an  audience  survey 
report  on  trial  viewing  for  several  weeks, 
but  manager  Felton  estimated  there  were 
70,000  to  80,000  viewers  on  most 
nights — more  than  watch  “Boston 
Pops.” 

The  judge  indicated  he  would  write  a 
critique  of  the  test  for  consideration  by 
the  Supreme  Court  when  it  evaluates  the 
experience  in  its  camera  experiment. 

Meanwhile,  the  Florida  Constitution 
Revision  Commission  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  a  proposal  to  outlaw  photography 
at  courtroom  hearings  and  trials. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOKVIEWS 


WE’RE  VERY  BIG  with  small  weeklies 
who  want  a  unique  book  news  column  at 
a  low  cost.  We  cover  Everything!  More 
than  500  new  books  annually.  Write 
Interlude  Productions,  Box  40,  Map¬ 
lewood,  N.J.  07040,  or  call  (201)  763- 
6392.  Order  now  tor  1978  and  get  De¬ 
cember  1977  columns  free. 


CARTOONS 


FIGLEAVES— “A  ribtickling  Paradise 
Lost."  Weekly  cartoon.  Good  rates— 
FREE  samples.  Sandcastles-EP,  Box 
1356,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601. 


CAREERS 


“HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
•Box  lOO-SD,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043.  (312) 
256-0059. 


CHILDRENS  FEATURES 


“JUST  FOR  KIDS"— Fun  and  facts  to 
cultivate  vour  readers  of  the  future:  $1 
per  2000  circulation.  Samples:  Ben  L. 
Moon,  Rt.  6,  Box  364,  Carrollton,  Ga. 
■50117. 


ATTENTION  EDITOR:  R.  Winston  Harris’ 
Worldwide  Numismatic  Column  is  avail¬ 
able  to  you  for  only  $6.00  per  issue ...  or 
TRADE  for  your  advertising  space.  Sam¬ 
ple  columns  FREE.  "COINVERSA- 
TIONS,"  P.  0.  Box622E,  Franklin,  Mich. 
48025. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


ENERGY 


SOUTHWEST  ENERGY— Weekly  News 
column  about  conventional  and  alter¬ 
nate  energy  sources  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Free  clips.  Jolly  Schram,  P.  0. 
Box  3425,  Midland,  Texas  79701. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


RAY  WILSON  "On  Broadway,"  a  weekly 
column  550  words.  Published  Coast  to 
Coast  for  25  years.  Samples:  NEW  YORK 
TODAY,  INC.,  78-11  Kew  Forest  Lane, 
Forest  Hills,  N.Y.  11375.  (212)  544- 
1254. 


FILLERS 


ASK  US  (on  your  letterhead)  for  a  sam¬ 
ple  copy  of  Robbins  Filler  Service,  now 
used  by  83  newspapers  in  35  states. 
Their  combined  circulation  is 
4,668,500.  Our  material  is  receiving 
constantly  wider  acceptance  because  of 
its  quality,  reliability,  variety  and  ver¬ 
satility.  Some  of  our  newspapers  create 
regular  features  from  this  unusual  copy. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Robbins  &  As¬ 
sociates,  P.  0.  Box  780,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98111. 


ALPHABET  SOUP  serves  up  7(X)  words 
weekly  of  gossip  and  good  eating.  To 
sample,  write  Barbara  Burtoff,  Box  10-A, 
2  Hawthorne  PL,  Boston,  Mass.  02114. 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced, 
widely-recognized  garden  writer.  Plus 
timely  tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for 
FREE  sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.  14202. 


GENERAL  INTEREST 


FREE  to  your  readers,  a  short  bi-weekly 
column  of  little-known  facts  based  on 
the  expertise  of  several  thousand  scien¬ 
tists,  researchers  and  scholars  in  every¬ 
thing  from  art  to  zoology.  Samples  on 
request.  Humanities/Science  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  The  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa  52242. 


YOUR  READERS  can  meet  Bigfoot,  the 
Jersey  devil.  UFOs  and  more  in  this  fas¬ 
cinating,  factual  feature.  “OTHER 
REALITIES"  probes  the  unusual,  the 
unknown  and  the  unexplainable.  For 
free  samples  and  rates,  write: 

OTHER  REALITIES 
Box  151 

Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa.  19006 


AWARD-WINNING  COLUMNS  of  univer¬ 
sal  interest  on  all  topics.  Twice  weekly. 
Box  1914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOW  TO  STAY,  feel,  look  younger — The 
Natural  Way — through  proper  nutrition 
and  skin  care.  Samples  available.  Box 
1852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENCE  news  ser¬ 
vice.  Articles  written  for  immediate  use. 
Sample  copy  available.  Press  Service  In¬ 
ternational,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016.  (212)  683-7620. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 


’’CA$H  NEWS’’— Ways  to  make  and  save 
money.  Top  readership  response.  Sam¬ 
ples,  low  rates.  CA$HC0,  2232  Ar¬ 
rowhead  Ave.,  Brooksville,  Fla.  33512. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 


OUTDOOR  FEATURES 


WILDERNESS  WISDOM.  Weekly  outdoor 
feature.  Question  and  answer.  Widely 
read.  Mass  appeal.  Samples,  rates:  Mal¬ 
lard  East,  P.  0.  Box  237,  Pittsville,  Md. 
21850. 


STAMPS 


STAMP  SCENE — Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  N.Y.  11374. 


SINGLES 


SINGLE  PEOPLE  get  enough  advice! 
Ready  for  a  provocative  column  on  the 
trends,  lifestyles  and  happenings  of  the 
single  world?  Written  by  a  single  with 
just  the  right  combination  of  personal 
insight,  warmth  and  controversy.  Sam¬ 
ples  and  rates:  Paca  Productions,  119  S. 
Easton  Rd.,  Glenside,  Pa.  19038. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  $1.25. 
Send  for  free  samples.  World  travel  col¬ 
umn  now  in  4th  year,  weekly.  #1  Easy 
St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


AESOP’S  FABLESof  the  WEEK:  famous, 
simple,  short  stories,  250-300  words.  52 
fables  for  $52  flat  rate;  $1.(X)  a  week. 
Evaluate  samples.  Eppy,  3848  W.  226th 
St.,  Torrance,  Calif.  90505. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW!— “How  to  Start  Your  Own  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspaper,"  a  big  136-page  working 
manual  by  an  experienced  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  who’s  done  it  all  and  made  it  pay. 
New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every  con¬ 
ceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper  pub-' 
lishing,”  $9.95  with  10-day  guarantee. 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.Y.  11777. 


COLLECTORS  ITEMS 


I  HAVE  AN  ORIGINAL  COLLECTION  of 
newspaper  art  of  the  Roaring  20s,  col¬ 
lected  by  me  when  I  worked  at  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  50  years  ago  in  the  art 
department.  It’s  a  publisher’s  collection. 
100  illustrations  by  artists  of  that  period. 
Can  be  seen  by  appointment.  Box  1910, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  Loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-(£71 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  BRUILDING 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
186  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Vvinchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood  Dr., 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795-6026. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  harjdle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice, "L.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  4(X),  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


GROSS  INCREASING  150%  per  year.  2 
Florida  free  papers  and  distributor.  Com¬ 
bined  circulation  nearly  70,000.  Current 
gross  %  million.  Profitable,  solid  organiza¬ 
tion,  tax  loss  carryforward.  Will  sell  for 
$600,000  with  terms. 

Profitable  weekjy  in  Arizona  growth  area 
selling  below  1.7  times  gross  of  $270M. 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Dean  Sellers  and  Robert  Houk 
(602)  991-1546 


ARIZONA— Controlled  circulation  weekly 
— grossing  $60,000  plus,  growing  fast, 
covering  large  resort-retirement  area. 
$50,000,  $15,0(X)  down.  Box  1882,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HAVE  A  WARM  WINTER  in  the  Florida  sun. 
My  NET  of  $440  a  week  can  be  doubled 
;RS  for  dailies  Payoff  at  $200  a  week  includes  5-year  es- 
nation  strictly  tablished  weekly,  office  building,  big 
screened  pool,  nice  home  with  2V2  acres 
3,  INC.  prime  citrus-type  land.  Minimum  $25,000 

Ala.  35902  cash  down,  as  I’m  going  overseas.  Box 
356  1879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESEUING 


WESTERN  DAILY  serving  rapid  growth 
area  needs  well-financed,  aggressive 
owner.  Information  to  qualified  buyers. 
Snyder  Newspaper  Brokers,  186  E.  Hon¬ 
olulu,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA— Weekly 
newsp^er  group.  Urban  and  suburban 
areas.  Excellent  growth  record.  $150,000 
gross.  $100,000.  Box  1822,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


$15,000  down,  $400  a  month  buys  5th 
year  Northeast  Florida  bi-weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  Graphics  equipped,  no  press.  Gross 
$40,000.  Box  1928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


America’s  Leading  Brokers 
Know  That  When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers— 


We  Know  Our  Business 


E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  —  $1.75  per  line 

Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Remittance  with  copy 
unless  credit  established.) 

4- weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 

Add  $1 .25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  additional  line  in  copy. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type, 
cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate 
for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per 
agate  line — $64.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.y.,  N.V.  10022 
(212)  752-7053 


EXPAND  TO  AUSTRALIA,  the  land  of  op¬ 
portunity.  Old  established  suburban 
newspaper  comparty,  with  modern  web 
offset  equipment,  2  presses  comprising  15 
units  and  3  folders,  freehold  building,  au¬ 
dited  circulations  totaling  in  excess  of 
220,000  weekly  copies  of  9  separate 
newspapers.  Turnover  $5V2  million  dollars 
(Australian)  annually,  and  with  long  history 
of  profits  and  dividends,  is  approachable 
with  suitable  offer  to  buy  as  going  concern. 
Box  1900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLIES— 
Massachusetts  coast— 2000  paid— Gross 
$57,0(X),  sell  $85,(X)0  or  without  Real  Es¬ 
tate  $60,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— controlled  circula¬ 
tion— Gross  $90,000  -t^.  Net  $30,000 
-K— Sell  $115,000.  Box  1899,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash -purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILIES,  or  Rocky  Mountain  weeklies.  Wil¬ 
liam  Barrett,  1811  Country  Club  Drive, 
Grinnell,  Iowa  50112. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ARIZONA  BI-WEEKLY  with  high  potential 
seeks  investor  interested  in  advertising  or 
management.  Box  1819,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Established,  national  civil 
rights  newsletter.  1200  subscribers.  Wash 
ington,  D.C.  based:(202)  547-6606. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  magazine 
Fast-growing  circulation  27,000.  Gross 
$25(»  per  week.  $110,000.  Write  606 
Sivershore  Dr.,  Pensacola,  Fla.  Ph:  (904) 
455-9643,  Miller. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses  .  .  . 

New  or  reworked/updated  trade-ins.  CK 
OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372.  Box 
1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 


highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMARAK  (213)  437-2779 


Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 


_State 


Zip 


Phone 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  _  Weeks  _  Till  Forbidden 


Classification 


(Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear) 


Copy:  Print  or  type  copy  on  separate  sheet  of  paper 
and  attach  to  this  order  blank. 


Mail  to:  editor  t  publisher  •  S7S  Laxmgton  Ave.  •  New  Yotk,  N.Y.  10022 


NEW  TO  MARKET 
Total  Composing  Room 
facilities  of  Stamats  Publishing  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
ELEKTRON  #71148,  4  magazines 
Model  31  #71143,  4  magazines 
Model  5  #72813,  1  magazine 
Spotless  maintenance.  All  units  with  Hyd- 
raquadders,  electric  pots,  Margach  saws, 
feeds,  Linolites  etc.  60  extra  Linolite 
magazines  $50,  each.  80  fonts  of  mats, 
proofs  available.  Ludlow,  Elrod,  Burnisher, 
cabinets.  43  Hamilton  steel  galley 
cabinets  Hamilton  type  cabinets,  30o  Wpe 
cases  with  or  without  hand  set  types.  Van- 
dercook  presses,  Hammond  saws  etc.  all 
at  ultra-conservative  pricing. 

C.  H.  Ediund  Co.  (612)  333-8171 
253  Third  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415 
Type  &  Press  of  Illinois,  Inc., 

3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  III.  60657 


MAILROOM 

SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER— Excellent 
condition.  5  heads,  single  delivery.  As  is, 
where  is,  or  turn-key  installation.  Box 
1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

2  CUTLER-HAMMER  Model  1  counter 
stackers,  completely  reconditioned  by 
George  R.  Hall  Inc.  $7500  each,  FOB 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Contact  Tbny  Agnello, 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  (21b)  375- 
8581. 

STEPPER  rolling/tying  machine.  Model 
820-D  "Paperman,'  3  hoppers.  Will  collate 
and  top.  Write  P.  0.  Box  482,  Mobile,  Ala. 
36601;  Ph:  (205)  666-2780. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  II  and  Mark  III 
counterstackers.  Very  good  condition. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1791,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MULLER  227  INSERTER.  3:1. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  1833,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

CUTLER  HAMMER  Mark  II  stacker,  top 
shape.  Cleaned,  painted  and  delivered-- 
$3500.  Expert  start-up  and  service 
available.  We  engineer  systems  and  build  a 
complete  line  of  conveyors  and  other  com¬ 
ponents  to  fit  the  machine  to  your  opera¬ 
tion.  MAILROOM  SYSTEMS  INC.,  (414) 
784-3783. 

STA-HI  251  and  257  counter  stacker. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1925,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

STEPPER  PAPER  rolling  machine.  Model 
730,  PMIII  folding  and  collating  unit.  3 
hoppers.  Have  card  attachment.  Extra 
tying  head.  Like  new.  Write  Box  1613, 
Lubbock,  Texas  79408.  (806)  763-9565. 

NEWSPAPER  BAGS 

PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Cal  (301) 
575-6500. 

NEWSPRINT 

SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint .  .  . 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 

PASTEUP  SUPPUES 

PASTE-UP  GRIDS— Drop  Out  Blue.  Stock 
and  Custom  Grids.  Free  details.  Pacific 
Newspaper  Supply,  P.  0.  Box  1413, 
Orange,  Calif.  92668. 

McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54- 14th  Street 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 

Ph.  (3M)  233-5211 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

RARE  6  pt.  Justowriter  reproducer. 
Recorder  with  reader  and  desk.  Late  mod¬ 
els.  Will  demonstrate,  deliver  in  Zone  2. 
Box  510,  Pearl  River,  N.Y.  10965.  (914) 
1  735-7070. 


COMPUWRITER  IV-A,  spare  parts  kit, 
processor.  IV^  years  old.  No  fonts.  $9400. 
San  Diego.  (714)  755-0973. 


MUST  SELL 

2  Compugraphic  VkJeosetters  2414 
2  Datum  Mag  Tape  Reader  Systems  5095 
Imll  Sell  ^parately. 

Good  Condition — Best  Offer 
Helen:  (201)  661-0700 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 

COMP-STAR  191  photo  typesetters,  8K 
machines  available  immediately.  Contact 
Gus  Izurieta,  Bell-Camp,  Inc.  P.  0.  Box  97, 
Elmwood  Park,  N.J.  07407  (201)  796- 
8442. 


TWO  HARRIS  1100  VDTs,  spare  parts  kit, 
SN  644  and  650.  Also,  ATF  PhotoChase 
classified  make-up  system  with  24  chases 
in  portable  rack,  Styrafoam  cutter,  500 
strips  of  Styrafoam  30  picas  x  24  inch, 
assorted  rule  and  spacing  material.  One 
Cutler-Hammer  Plastic  Wrap  machine, 
with  pallet  of  plastic  rolls.  Also,  Cutler- 
Hammer  truck  loading  equipment.  Bun¬ 
dles  descend  from  second  floor  via  two- 
position  belt  conveyor  to  circular  chute  to 
either  of  two  truck  loading  roller  con¬ 
veyors,  each  with  telescoping  boom  of  six 
feet.  Contact  0.  K.  Evans,  Anchorage 
Time,  820  Fourth  Ave.,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99501.  (907)  279-5622. 


PRESSES 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  45V2'' 

Urbanite  Va  folder 
Color  King,  5  units 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 
Wanted:  (Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

I  PEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

GOSS  URBANITE,  8  units,  2  folders,  new 
approximately  1970,  consisting  of  7  black 
units,  1  3-color  unit,  standard  Urbanite 
folder  with  quarter  fold,  SU  folder  with  col¬ 
lect,  2  drives,  2  8-position  rollstands  and 
all  standing  accessories.  We  will  sell  com¬ 
plete  press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401 
N.  Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph: 
(312)  738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 


COMMUNITY  FOLDER  with  25  hp  motor 
and  drive.  Contact  Bulletin  Publishing,  Mr. 
Bill  Trausch,  (213)  869-4088. 


VANGUARDV-15,4units,36”web,  17,000 
impressions  per  hour.  4  V22  roll  stands, 
automatic  water  system,  30  HP  DC  motor 
with  variable  speed  transformer.  Box 
1%4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  UNIT  COLOR  KING  PRESS,  complete 
with  roll  stand.  Drive  and  speed  variator. 
The  Logan  Banner,  Logan,  W.  Va.  Phone 
(304)  752-6950. 


10  WOOD  AUTO  reel-tension-pasters, 
complete  with  columns.  Presently 
warehoused.  Bob  Douglass,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
(813)688-6011. 


COLATER— Stepper  automatic  Model  PM 
V:  FT  double  and  triple  folding  attach¬ 
ment,  106  conveyor,  card  hopper,  2  sets 
Reindeer  ears.  Used  only  2  months,  good 
price.  Call:  (316)  943-4221. 


HAMMOND  Radial  Router,  Ben  Franklin 
Trim-o-Saw,  Easy  Kastee  (8  columns), 
Scorchee,  Mat  Roller  and  Rouse  Vertical 
Rotary  Miterer.  As  is,  where  is,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer.  Call:  Gadsden  County 
Times,  Tim  Matthew,  Quincy,  Fla.  32351. 
Ph:  (904)  627-7649. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph;  (312) 
738-1200:  Telex  25-4388. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  HEADLINER  MK 1 22^4' 6  or  8  units. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY  3  or  5  units 
GOSS  URBANITE  4  units. 

Contact  Gus  Izurieta,  Bell-Camp,  Inc., 
P.  0.  Box  97,  Elmwood  Park,  N.J.  07407. 
(201)  796-8442. 


GOOD,  USED  REWINDER,  up  to  36’ 
maximum.  Contact  Bulletin  Publishing, 
(213)  869-4088,  Mr.  Bill  Trausch. 


TOP  STRUCTURE  2  position  roll  stand  and 
hoist  needed  for  Goss  Suburban.  Call  Hal 
Paradis:  (209)  826-3831. 


WILL  PAY  $500  for  12"xl8"  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway.  196 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 
GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHERIDAN  72  P  INSERTER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION. 

BOX  1718,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER. 
MUST  SEE  IN  OPERATION. 
BOX  1754,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  II 
OR  MARK  III  COUNTER  STACKER. 
BOX  1796,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  72P 
HOPPER  LOADERS. 

BOX  1784,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY: 
MULLER  227  INSERTER. 

BOX  1781,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  Universal — 6  units.  Contact:  Gus 
Izurieta,  Bell-Camp,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  97, 
Elmwood  Park,  N.J.  07407.  Ph:  (201) 
796-8442. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuil^g  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


WHEELER  ASS(X:iATES,  INC. 
Management  Consultants 
Productivity  Improvements 
Cost  Analysis  and  Control 
Manpower  Utilization  Studies 
Labor  Negotiation  Assistance 
Preventive  Maintenance  Programs 
System  Design  and  Sophistication 
Four-Day  Workweek  Studies  and  Schedules 
Special  Programs  for  Smaller  Newspapers 
Nine  Central  Street-Lowell,  Mass.  01852 
(617)  457-7549 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  MEMBER  to 
teach  graphic  arts  and  advertising  plus 
supervise  graphic  arts  lab.  Beginning 
January  10,  1978.  MA  in  Journalism  con¬ 
sidered,  PhD  preferred.  3-5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  professional  print  journalism  re¬ 
quired.  Some  teaching  helpful.  Must  have 
sound  knowledge  of  printing  processes 
and  ability  to  operate  offset  presses  and 
Compugraphic  systems.  Salary  and 
academic  rank  depends  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  A  replacement  position  that  leads 
towards  tenure.  Send  resume  and  in¬ 
quiries  by  November  15,  1977  to:  E.  C. 
Karwand,  Chairman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Eau 
Claire,  Wise.  54/01.  An  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM 
DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN  POSITION 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  CONSULTANTS 


HOW  TO  ADVERTISE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
Proven  advertising  package  now  available 
for  metro  dailies.  Includes  tested  concepts 
in  print,  broadcast,  and  outdoor  for  circu¬ 
lation,  classified  and  trade.  All  can  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  your  market.  We  produce.  You 
place.  Write  for  more  details:  Box  1902, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


WE  ARE  PROUD  of  our  track  record.  If  you 
are  seeking  an  active  boy  crew  or  tele¬ 
phone  program  with  an  exceptionally  high 

f;ood  order  percentage,  write  or  call  col- 
ect:  D&B  Consumer  Sales  Inc.,  315  Mac- 
Dade  Blvd.,  Collingdale,  Pa.  19023;  (215) 
586-3954. 

TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


ADVERTISING  PROFESSIONAL  who  can 
do  it  as  well  as  teach  it.  Join  other  top  I 
professionals  in  rapidly  expanding  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism.  Prefer  advanced 
degree  and  five  years  experience.  News- 
editorial  experience  also  helpful.  Rank  and 
salary  negotiable.  Send  applications  and 
resumes  by  November  1  to  Professor 
James  L.  Highland,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Journalism, 
323  Academic  Complex,  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
42101.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR/ASSOCIATE 
Professor  for  joint  appointment  in  the 
Communications  Research  Center  and 
Newspaper  Department  of  the  S.l. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Syracuse  University.  Daily  news¬ 
paper  experience,  PhD  and  research  pub¬ 
lications  required.  Experience  in  teaching 
professional  journalism  courses  and  in  re¬ 
search  administration  desirable.  Salary  to 
$18,0(X)  depending  up  on  qualifications. 
Send  resume  by  November  15  to  Chair¬ 
man,  Search  Committee,  Newhouse 
School,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  13210.  Syracuse  University  is  An  Af¬ 
firmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


INSTRUCTOR  to  teach  writing  courses  be¬ 
ginning  in  January.  PhD  with  writing  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Application  deadline: 
November  7.  Dr.  Russell  J.  Jandoli,  De¬ 
partment  of  Mass  Communication,  St. 
Bonaventure  University,  St.  Bonaventure, 
N.Y.  14778. 


ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
faculty  members  are  sought  for  strong 

groerams  in  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
rake  University.  Applicants  should  have 
professional  experience  and  graduate  de- 

5rees.  Send  resume  to  the  dean.  School  of 
ournalism,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50311.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


FULL-TIME  faculty  position  beginning 
January,  1978.  Should  have  expertise  in 
news  reporting,  in  both  broadcast  and 
print.  Also  teach  journalism  history, 
economics  and/or  public  affairs.  MA 
minimum,  but  professional  experience 
taken  into  account.  Salary  negotiable. 
Apply  by  November  7,  1977  to:  Sylvia 
Burgos-Wandee,  Coordinator  Public  Conv 
munications.  Wheeling  College,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  26003.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


DEADLINE  FOR 
APPLICATIONS: 

28  NOVEMBER  1977 

The  Department  of  Journalism  at  San 
Diego  State  University  is  seeking  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  position  of  department  chair¬ 
man,  effective  with  the'fall  semester, 
1978. 

It  is  a  tenure-track  position,  probably  for  a 
full  professor  and  for  a  five-year  period, 
with  annual  review  by  the  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Professional  Studies. 

The  salary  range  is  $20,628-$24,888  for 
an  academic  year  appointment. 

Position  entails  recommendations  for 
budget  and  budget  supervision,  supervi¬ 
sion  of  faculty  recruitment,  recom¬ 
mendations  for  promotion  and  tenure, 
preparation  of  semester  class  schedule, 
appointment  and  supervision  of  faculty 
committees,  community  liaison  with  pro¬ 
fessionals,  supervision  of  student  evalua¬ 
tions  of  faculty  each  semester. 

Forty  per  cent  workload  is  allocated  to  ad¬ 
ministration,  20  percent  to  advising  and 
counselling  and  40  percent  to  teaching, 
which  traditionally  has  meant  that  the 
chairman  teaches  one  class  each  semes¬ 
ter. 

The  applicant  must  be  a  media  scholar 
whose  research  is  based  on  preparation 
through  the  earned  Ph.D.  and  substantial 
media  experience,  with  a  newspaper  is 
preferred.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  one  with  a  national  reputation  in  news 
work  and  a  solid  display  of  scholarship. 
Administrative  experience  will  be  very  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  expected  that  any  candidate 
will  have  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
the  Association  Tor  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  its  accrediting  branch— The 
American  Council  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  Journalism  Department  has  nearly 
700  majors  and  offers  an  AB  in  seven 
emphases,  with  news-editorial  as  the  core 
emphasis,  and  including  advertising,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  radio-TV  news,  magazine, 
photojournalism  and  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  The  department  participates  with 
four  other  departments.  Psychology, 
Sociology,  Telecommunications  and  Film 
and  Speech  Oimmunications,  in  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  program  offering  an  MS  in 
Mass  Communications.  There  are  nine  full¬ 
time  and  fifteen  part-time  faculty. 

The  department  has  student  chapters  of 
PRSSA,  SDX,  WICI  and  AOS. 

San  Diego  State  University  invites  applica¬ 
tions  from  all  qualified  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ethnic  backgrounds.  Please 
send  all  letters  and  resumes  to: 

Dr.  James  K.  Buckalew,  Chairman 
Search  Committee 
College  of  Professional  Studies 
San  Diego  State  University 
San  Diego,  California  92182 

San  Diego  State  University  is  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity/Affirmative  Action/Title  IX 
Employer. 


GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANT- 
EDITING — Half-time  position  for  MS 
candidate  in  journalism  offers  $450 
monthly  stipend.  Editing  experience 
necessary.  Begins  January  15,  1978. 
Write:  Head,  Journalism  Department, 
Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  Kan¬ 
sas  66506.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
FOR  EXCITING  PUBLICATION 

Excellent  opportunity  for  “take  charge" 
person  combining  skills  of  promotional 
copywriting  and  managerial  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Must  be  ambitious  and  energe¬ 
tic.  Job  entails  overseeing  sales  promotion 
departments  support  of  growing  ad  sales 
staff  in  the  areas  of:  sales  presentations, 
sales  kits,  trade  advertising,  ad  layouts, 
special  events,  merchandising,  etc.  Mar¬ 
keting  background  helpful  in  preparing 
material  using  research  data.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Please  send 
resume  to  Box  1887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  infonnation  will  be  kept  strictly  confi¬ 
dential. 


PUBLISHER  for  weeklies  in  dynamic 
Southeastern  markets.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  manage  newspapers  with  out¬ 
standing  potential.  Owner  is  willing  to 
share  profits  and  equity  with  high-per¬ 
formance  management.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  and  management.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1865, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 

Challenging  new  position  reporting  to  the 
publisher  at  a  100,(X)0  circulation  class 
publishing  firm  located  in  an  attractive  to 
live  in,  but  highly  competitive.  Northeast 
community.  A  true  growth  opportunity  for 
the  highly  qualified  person  selected.  The 
professionally  sales  experienced  executive 
should  have  a  proven  record  of  competitive 
success  and  strong  working  knowledge  of 
advertising,  sales  training,  research  and 
promotion.  A  team  leader  and  player  is 
needed.  Position  offers  a  fine  manage¬ 
ment  growth  opportunity  with  commensu¬ 
rate  salary  and  benefit  package.  Please 
send  with  complete  confidence,  strong  re¬ 
ferences  and  resume  including  salary  his¬ 
tory.  Write  to  Box  1889,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARTISTS 


ARTIST 

the  Milwaukee  Journal/Sentinel  has  a  fine 
opening  for  an  artist  with  BFA  and/or  3  or 
more  years  editorial  illustration  or  com¬ 
mercial  experience  with  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  or  agency. 

Must  be  able  to  do  competent  black  and 
white  and  color  illustrating  as  well  as 
humorous  illustrations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  outlining  experience,  education 
and  salary  history  to  Robert  Jendusa, 
Newspapers  Inc.,  333  W.  State  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise.  53201. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  knowledgeable  man¬ 
ager  capable  of  directing  a  staff  of  7  in  a 
dynamic  market.  Send  complete  resume 
including  salary  requirements  to:  Paul 
McCue,  General  Manager,  Rochester  Post 
Bulletin,  18  1st  Ave.  S.E.,  P.  0.  Box  6118, 
Rochester,  Minn.  55901.  (507)  288-2441. 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  aggressive  ad 
salesman  with  strong  background  in  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.  Will  be  responsible  for 
managing  department,  selling  and  promot¬ 
ing  classified.  27,(X)0  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to:  Box  1917,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


EXPANDING  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks 
corporate  level  circulation  director  strong 
in  sales,  promotion,  personnel  recruitment 
and  training,  ABC,  equipment.  Total  mar¬ 
ket  coverage  experience  essential.  Call, 
write:  Bob  Paulos,  FLNI,  601  W.  Main, 
Suite  317,  Spokane,  Wash.  99201,  (509) 
838-4451 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day  morn- 
bloid.  Publisher,  Northern  Wyoming 

SNews,  P.O.  Box  508,  Worland,  Wy. 

. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  15,  1977 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ACCOUNT  MANAGER 
National  company  seeking  experienced 
account  manager  to  manage  western 
Pennsylvania  accounts.  Must  know  all 
facets  of  boy  crew  business.  Telephone 
experience  a  plus.  Unlimited  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Send  resume  and  monetary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 
to  join  an  experienced  newspaper  staff  to 
sell  national  advertisers  and  agencies  di¬ 
rect.  If  you  have  experience  in  sales  de¬ 
velopment,  plus  a  working  knowledge  of 
national  advertising  and  the  advertising 
agency  field,  then  consider  this  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  a  newspaper  in  Zone  5, 
with  a  circulation  of  over  200,000. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
salesperson.  Send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  in  confidence 
to:  Box  1901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


COUNTY  WEEKLY  NEEDS:  creative  person 
to  handle  advertising-business  manage¬ 
ment:  also  editorial  assistance.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  couple  wishing  future 
partnership,  ownership.  Box  305,  Copake, 
N.Y.  12516. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
30,000  circulation  daily  on  East  Coast. 
Growing  chain  wants  individual  who  can 
direct  staff  in  growing  market  and  has 
management  potential  for  future  expan¬ 
sion.  Salary,  bonus,  liberal  fringe  benefits. 
Must  be  able  to  re-locate  immediately. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to:  Box 
1909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  for  display  sales  on 
181,000  audited  circulation  weekly  con¬ 
sumer  shopper  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
Minimum  3  years  experience.  Fringe  be¬ 
nefits,  salary,  commission  and  car  ex¬ 
pense.  Send  resume,  including  earnings 
history  to  Box  1869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  seeks  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  sales  person.  Salary 
plus  commission.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Advertising  Director,  Evening 
Herald,  300  N.  French  Ave.,  Sanford,  Fla. 
32771. 


5-DAY  DAILY  in  scenic  Missouri  town  of 
8000  seeks  experienced  ad  manager,  sal¬ 
ary  $15,000.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
1823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Well  organized 
person,  strong  on  personnel  management 
and  production  organization  to  direct  staff 
of  9  against  lots  of  competition.  A  great 
opportunity  for  a  hard  worker  on  one  of 
America's  finest  dailies  in  a  delightful 
growing  college  town.  Resume,  including 
salary  history  tO:  Henry  J.  Waters  III,  Col¬ 
umbia  Daily  Tribune,  P.  0.  Box  798,  Col¬ 
umbia,  Mo.  65201. 


SALES  MANAGER:  Want  to  live  in  Boston 
and  work  for  the  Phoenix  or  Real  Paper? 
Consider  Upstate  New  York.  Ithaca,  home 
of  Cornell  University,  etc.,  a  cultural  cos¬ 
mopolitan  hassle-free  city.  Must  be  able  to 
MOTIVATE  sales  staff  and  sell  chain  ac¬ 
counts  for  hip  bi-weekly.  Send  resume  to 
TWO  TIMES,  P.  0.  Box  27,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Northern  California  weekly,  25M  circula¬ 
tion  needs  innovative  sales  manager  who 
can  handle  key  accounts  and  develop 
small  staff.  Must  be  experienced  with  a 
solid  track  record  in  a  competitive  market. 
Salary,  bonus  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  references  to:  Personnel 
Dept.,  Lesher  Newspapers,  2640  Shade- 
lands  Dr.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94598. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed 
for  a  50,000  circulation  morning- 
evening-Sunday  newspaper  in  a  growing 
Texas  market.  The  person  we  are  looking 
for  must  have  a  proven  sales  record  with 
management  experience,  be  promotion- 
minded  and  be  able  to  direct,  train  and 
motivate  a  staff  of  1 1  plus  art  and  ad  ser¬ 
vice  department.  Advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  excellent  with  this  growing  news¬ 
paper  organization.  Send  confidential  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  to  Box  1727,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Advertising  director  for  tri-weekly  headed 
daily  in  Atlantic  resort.  Head  5-person 
sales  staff  and  classified  department. 
Must  be  promotion-minded,  sales  and 
management  oriented.  Fringe  benefits, 
opportunity  for  advancement,  good  future, 
excellent  chance  for  now  number  2  per¬ 
son.  Send  resume  with  date  of  availability 
and  salary  requirements  to  Publisher, 
Gazette-Leader,  1212  Atlantic  Ave., 
Wildwood,  N.J.  08260. 


EVENTUAL  OWNERSHIP  of  free  Florida 
resort  weekly  for  aggressive  salesman  wil¬ 
ling  to  work  for  it.  Gross  $72M.  Mail  re¬ 
sume  to  P.  0.  Box  1409,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 
33853. 


AD  SALES  POSITION  open  on  growing 
semi-weekly  in  Wyoming.  Join  a  3-person 
ad  staff.  Some  experience  in  sales  and  lay¬ 
out.  Send  resume  to  Box  1886,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

If  you've  ever  had  an  inkling  for  “The  Good 
Lite”  of  Western  Nebraska  .  .  .  don't  let 
this  unique  opportunity  pass  you  by.  The 
Scotts  Bluff  (Nebraska)  Star-Herald  is 
seeking  an  Advertising  Director  of  proven 
capabiTity.  A  person  with  a  track  record  of 
being  a  good  people  manager  and 
motivator;  a  self  starter  who  gets  things 
done  and  who  has  innovative  ability  to 
bring  fresh  ideas  to  a  well-rounded  staff  of 
16;  a  person  who  recognizes  that  he  is  an 
image  maker  and  one  who  should  be  at  the 
forefront  of  the  community's  retail  leader¬ 
ship.  Mild  climate  both  summer  and 
winter.  Located  in  an  irrigated  drought- 
proof  valley.  The  Star-Herald  is  an  18,100 
ABC  daily  publishing  T uesday  thru  Sunday 
mornings  and  is  the  leading  media  in  the 
region.  Advertising  input  is  all-electronic 
utilizing  Hendrix  and  Computype  systems 
in  both  display  and  classified.  Scottsbiuff 
is  located  Northeast  of  Denver,  Colorado 
and  is  near  Rocky  Mountain  ski  areas.  Fine 
recreation  areas  for  boating,  hunting,  hik¬ 
ing,  camping.  Compensation  and  fringes 
are  excellent.  Prefer  applicant  who  is 
graduate  in  advertising  or  marketing  and 
who  is  currently  serving  as  an  advertising 
director,  retail  manager,  or  classified 
manager.  We  are  not  a  training  ground.  We 
are  looking  for  a  professional.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Marc  W.  Anthony,  Publisher,  1405 
Broadway,  Scottsbiuff,  Neb.  69361. 


SMALL  BUT  AGGRESSIVE  daily  with  ex¬ 
pansion  plans  needs  energetic  sales  per¬ 
son!  We're  seeking  someone  with  3-5  years 
competitive  experience  to  aid  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  retail/classified  “Total  Sell"  staff 
as  well  as  handle  and  develop  accounts.  If 
you  feel  your  upward  movement  is  blocked 
and  feel  you're  ready  for  management,  our 
acquisition  minded  company  could  be  the 
answer.  Let's  talk  about  it.  SerKf  complete 
resume  or  phone:  Reid  L.  Christensen, 
Daily  Gate  City,  Keokuk,  Iowa  52632  (319) 
524-8300. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-EDITOR  with  strong  back- 
round  in  pleasure  boating  to  join  staff  of 
one  1  based  national  monthly  boating 
newspaper.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
with  specialized  requirements:  solid  jour¬ 
nalistic  skills  with  experience  on  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  plus  administrative  and 
planning  ability.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
sailing  and  powerboating  skills,  equipment 
and  terminology  is  a  must.  Position  offers 
editorial  responsibility  for  regional  news 
sections,  including  recruitment  and 
supervision  of  correspondents,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  rewrite,  plus  in-person  coverage  on 
major  stories  and  features.  Photographic 
skills  helpful.  Send  samples  and  complete 
resume  and  requirements  to  Box  1898, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  desk  person,  reporter 
needed  for  lifestyle/entertainment  de¬ 
partment  of  32, (XX)  PM  6  day  daily  in  Zone 
5.  Ability  to  layout  pages,  edit  copy,  write 
heads  and  produce  lifestyle/entertainment 
copy  required.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Box  1918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  10,000  circulation 
daily.  Must  be  leader,  able  to  motivate 
staff,  teach  and  demand  writing  quality 
and  get  involved.  Good  benefits,  excellent 
working  conditions,  opportunities  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  leading  organization.  Clean 
western  Ohio  community.  Send  resume: 
Box  1907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter/copy  editor  to  join 
staff  of  3  handling  consumer  and  business 
news  on  northeastern  metro  PM.  Box 
1679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONEOFOURTOPWRITERS  expects  to  be 
leaving  us  by  the  end  of  the  year.  We're  an 
aggressive  19,0(X)  daily  in  a  delightful  uni¬ 
versity  community.  We'll  be  seeking  some¬ 
one  who  can  successfully  contend  with 
plenty  of  competition.  The  job  opening 
likely  will  involve  covering  city  government, 
although  members  of  our  staff  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  that  beat.  If  you're  interested, 
send  resume,  clips  and  references  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

The  Champaign-Urbana  (III.)  Courier,  an 
18,000  AM  daily  and  member  of  a  M  kJwest 
group,  is  seeking  a  top  notch  reporter  who 
has  a  strong  background  in  35mm  news 
photography.  We  offer  a  competitive  sal¬ 
ary,  company  paid  fringe  benefits  and  po¬ 
tential  for  advancement.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  non-returnable  photos  (or  copies) 
to;  Larry  Perryman,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Box  789,  Decator,  111.62525. 


CREATIVE  EDITOR  to  handle  television 
coverage,  working  with  a  staff  of  4  to  pro¬ 
duce  daily  stories  and  a  Sunday  television 
magazine.  Applicants  should  have  a 
background  in  editing  television  news  and 
be  able  to  design  innovative  pages  and 
color  section  fronts.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to:  Bill  Robertson,  Sunday  Editor, 
The  Miami  Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami, 
Fla.  33101. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  creative  sports  editor 
on  smalt  California  offset  daily.  Yourself 
and  sports  reporter.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Cliff  Urseth,  P.  0.  Box  7,  Ridge¬ 
crest,  Calif.  93555. 


BRIGHT  REPORTER  to  cover  special  as¬ 
signments,  work  on  copy  desk,  learn  to 
write  editorials.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to  Publisher,  H  &  S  Publishing 
Co.,  P.  0.  Box  400,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 
37388. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Top-notch  individ¬ 
ual,  both  personally  and  professionally,  to 
fit  into  rapidly  growing  20M  offset  PM 
daily.  Must  know  newsroom  operation  from 
bottom  up,  particularly  city  desk,  quality 
product  and  ability  to  work  with  people  at 
all  levels  both  inside  and  outside  the  plant. 
New,  modern  building  with  immediate 
plans  for  front-end  computerization.  Good 
retirement,  other  benefits.  Contact:  Tom 
Hayer,  Executive  Editor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1075  Central  Ave.,  Naples,  Fla. 
33940  or  phone  (813)  262-3161. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 

Harrisburg  weekly,  specializing  in  county, 
state  politics.  117,000,  will  train  now- 
caged  tiger/tigress.  Start  November  14, 
$11,0(X).  Must  possess  instinct  for  jugular, 
proven  ability  to  dig,  sharp  writing  skills 
and  2-3  years  reporting  experience.  Non- 
returnable  clips,  resume  and  references 
to:  Richard  C.  Halverson,  Editor,  The 
Guide,  2023  N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17102. 


LIMA  NEWS.  41,0<X)  daily  in  Northwest 
Ohio  invites  application  from  experienced 
newroom  personnel.  Box  1863,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Midwest  daily  in  a  university  town  needs  a 
desk  person  to  move  copy  and  pages,  pro¬ 
cess  art  and  graphics  and  track  down  sev¬ 
eral  stories  a  week.  If  you've  got  good  news 
judgment  and  follow-up  on  the  loose  ends 
in  a  story,  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  We're  an 
18,000  AM  daily  in  a  competitive  market 
and  offer  advancement  potential  within  a 
respected  group.  Salary  range  to  $263  per 
week  and  company  paid  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  any  rough  edited  copy  examples 
to  Box  1892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
small  city  daily  in  the  beautiful  Florida 
Keys.  Will  consider  recent  J-school  grad, 
although  prefer  experience.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  energetic  person  to  fine  tune 
his/her  skills  in  straight  news  and  features. 
Send  resume  and  clips  tO:  Dick  Chapman, 
Managing  Editor,  Key  West  Citizen,  515 
Greene  St.,  Key  West,  Fla.  33()40. 


EDITOR— energy  news  weekly.  Very  expe¬ 
rienced  journalist  and  re-write,  about 
$44,000.  Box  1923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  for  combined  circulation 
of  40,(X)0  circulabon  daily  in  Zone  5.  Must 
be  knowledgeable  of  the  needs  and  desires 
of  Sunday  readers.  Must  be  imaginative 
and  able  to  produce  best  product  possible. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  individual. 
Send  complete  resume  and  requirements 
to  Box  1837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

No.  2  job  for  Ohio  7-day  25,000  PM  needs 
aggressive,  imaginative  person  who  is  full 
ofstory  ideas  for  sports,  news  and  society 
and  can  get  staff  enthused  about  writing 
them.  We're  heavy  on  local  coverage,  but 
always  looking  for  more.  The  right  person 
has  experience  and  can  get  the  most  out  of 
a  15-member  staff.  The  future  is  great,  if 
the  individual  does  what  we  think  can  be 
done  with  this  position.  Box  1776,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


WE  WANT  AN  ASSISTANT  news  editor  for 
a  150,000  PM  daily,  220,(100  Sunday 
paper.  VDT  experience  desired  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Want  proven  pro  who  can  design 
pages,  use  photos  and  graphics  well, 
exhibit  mature  news  judgment.  Successful 
candidate  will  lay  out  inside  pages  daily, 
fill  in  for  news  editor  on  regular  basis  and 
participate  fully  in  putting  out  a  top  metro 
daily.  Send  full  resume,  clips,  page  sam¬ 
ples  and  references  to  Carl  Beyer,  News 
Editor,  Dayton  Daily  News,  Da^on,  Ohio 
45401. 


EXPANDING  STAFF 
Southeast  daily  of  22,000  circulation  is 
expanding  staff.  We  need  a  COPY  EDITOR 
with  1-2  years  experience  who  is  ready  to 
take  staff  copy  and  art  and  put  them  to¬ 
gether  with  tight  editing,  imagination  and 
creativity.  VOT  experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  We  are  also  looking  for  a  re¬ 
porter  with  1-2  years  experience  who  is 
looking  for  a  challenging  job  with  a  staff 
that  has  fun  putting  out  a  locally-oriented, 
aggressive,  good-looking  paper  6  evenings 
a  week.  If  you  meet  these  requirements 
and  would  like  to  come  and  grow  with  one 
of  the  Southeast's  most  progressive 
newspapers,  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Box  1922,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  75,000 -i-  weekly  in 
attractive  community.  Zone  8.  Must  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  (on  time)  a  paper 
known  of  clean,  well-written  copy  and  in¬ 
teresting  content,  without  a  large  staff. 
Scanner  or  VDT  experience  an  asset.  Send 
complete  earnings  and  employment  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  1890,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We're  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  group  of  7 
weeklies  seeking  a  versatile  managing 
editor  to  supervise  our  editorial  staff  of  22. 
If  you  have  proven  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  feel  at  home  with  a  format  com¬ 
bining  strong  investigative  reporting, 
bright  features  and  strong  graphics,  you 
may  be  our  man  or  woman.  We're  looking 
for  someone  with  energy,  ideas  and  high 
professional  standards.  Perhaps  you're 
presently  a  city  editor,  a  life  style  or  maga¬ 
zine  editor  looking  for  a  place  which  be¬ 
lieves  in  quality,  planning  and  giving  news 
management  room  to  breathe.  We  offer 
excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  profit  sharing.  We're  located  in  Mid¬ 
west  city  of  350,000  offering  environmen¬ 
tal  and  cultural  advantages,  high  quality 
life  style  and  low  cost  of  living  index.  Write, 
include  resume,  or  call  collect:  David 
Hosokawa,  Editor,  Sun  Newspapers  of 
Omaha,  4875  F  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68117. 
(402)  733-7300. 


EDITOR/WRITER.  Large  national  energy 
related  publisher  ne^s  an  exprerienc^ 
professional  to  head  specialized  editorial 
and  reporting  operation  in  major  office  in 
Gulf  Coast  area.  Excellent  career  opportu¬ 
nity.  5  years  or  more  newspaper  or  trade 
journal  experience  coupled  with  initiative, 
imagination,  judgment,  ability  to  capitalize 
on  top  level  contacts  are  the  qualifications 
sought.  Petroleum  journalism  experience 
would  be  a  plus.  Resume  arxt  salary  re- 
uirements  may  be  sent  in  confidence  to 
ox  1809,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


PROVEN  CITY  REPORTER,  1  year  mini¬ 
mum  experience  wanted  for  progressive 
city-wide  weekly  at  12,000  Northwest  Zone 
9.  Knowledge  of  politics,  urban  issues, 
transportation  desirable.  Long,  irregular 
hours,  hard  work.  $50  per  week.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clippings  to  wx  1824,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  15,  1977 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  entertainment  and  recreation 
section.  Must  have  Journalism  degree  with 
a  minimum  of  4  years  experience,  some  of 
it  working  in  or  directing  amusements 
and/or  recreation  matter.  Must  be  capable 
of  assisting  in  the  creation  of  a  new  news¬ 
paper  section  to  contain  entertainment 
news,  including  music,  restaurants, 
movies  or  anything  that  will  give  the  reader 
guidance  in  the  use  of  leisure  time.  VDT 
experience  most  helpful.  5  days  a  week — 
40  hours.  Paid  life  insurance,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  pension.  Long  term  disability 
available.  2  weeks  vacation  after  1  year. 
Salary  negotiable  depending  upon  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  Southern  coastal 
state — Zone  6.  Over  100,000  circulation 
AM  and  PM.  Send  complete  resume  with 
references  to  Box  1801,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employ¬ 
er. 


AMBITIOUS  SPORTSWRITER  who  can 
edit,  handle  stringers  and  who  isn't  afraid 
of  long  hours  needed  immediately  by 
award-winning  8000  circulation  daily  in 
Central  New  York.  Write  or  call  Barry 
Abisch,  Managing  Editor,  The  Evening 
Sun,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  13815;  Ph;  (607) 
334-3276. 


WIRE  DESK  EDITOR 

Major  metro  in  one  of  country's  best  resort 
areas  seeks  aggressive,  talented,  ambiti¬ 
ous  pro  for  news  desk  supervisory  position. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Outstanding 
future  potential. 

The  field  is  wide  open.  But  the  person  we 
are  looking  for  probably  is  now  the  city  or 
news  editor  of  a  medium  (up  to  80,(500) 
paper  who  is  looking  for  a  chance  to  move 
up  to  a  better  job.  If  you  are  interested, 
sent  letter,  resume  and  1  tearsheet  of  a 
PaK  1  you  composed.  Box  1877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER  experienced  in  business  subjects 
to  research  and  write  magazine  articles 
about  retailers  in  the  recreational  marine 
industry.  Work  on  assignment  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis.  Letter,  detailing  credentials 
to:  Marine  Business,  38  Commercial 
Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 


EDITORIAL  OPENINGS 

We  have  immediate  openings  for  experi¬ 
enced  persons  in  the  following  positions: 
REPORTERS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
COPY  DESK 
LIBRARIAN 
SPORTS  REPORTERS 
OUTDOOR  WRITER 

Our  weekly  salary  for  fully  qualified  edito¬ 
rial  employees  is  to  $343  and  fora  libra¬ 
rian  is  up  to  $267. 

To  apply,  please  send  resume  to:  Person¬ 
nel  Dept.,  The  Capital  Times,  P.  0.  Box 
8060,  Madison,  Wik.  53708. 

An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 
A  labor  dispute  is  in  progress  at  the  Capital 
Times. 


5000  PM  Daily  in  Zone  6  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  managing  editor  who  will  produce 
only  the  best.  Must  be  strong  on  supervi¬ 
sion  and  able  to  develop  young  staff.  Box 
1926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  NEWSPERSON  wanted  for 
small  daily.  Must  have  top  management 
potential  tor  growing  group  of  newspapers. 
Excellent  spiling,  lots  of  drive  and  gradu¬ 
ation  in  top  third  of  your  class  included  in 
requirements.  State  salary  needs.  Write 
Box  1921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  JOURNALIST— reporter 
with  a  record  of  excellence  in  both  hard 
news  and  feature  writing  is  sought  by  one 
of  Florida's  largest  weekly  newspaper 
groups.  Experience  in  layout  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing  also  desirable.  Pay  $150-$2()0  per 
week  depending  upon  skills  and  prod¬ 
uctivity.  Must  be  able  to  relocate  by 
November  1.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Louis  Chestnut,  Managing  Editor,  Naples 
Star,  Swanco  Publishing  Company,  848 
7th  Ave.  N.,  Naples,  Fla.  33^0,  or  call: 
(813)  262-7601. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  32,000  PM, 
68,0(X)  Sunday.  We  want  someone  who’s 
enterprising,  thorough  and  fast  with  copy, 
knows  layout  and  pictures  and  can  help  a 
demanding  city  editor  work  with  a  bright 
staff  on  a  prize-winning  paper.  Resume 
and  samples  to  managing  editor.  The 
Ledger,  P.  0.  Box  711,  Columbus,  Ga. 
31902. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  75,000  +  weekly 
in  attractive  community.  Zone  8.  Must  be  a 
leader  with  good  news  judgment  and  high 
standards  who  can  produce  (on  time  and 
without  a  large  staff).  A  paper  known  for 
clean,  well-written  copy,  interesting  con¬ 
text  and  eye  catching  layouts  and  photos. 
Send  complete  earnines  and  employment 
history  to:  Box  1911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  independent  weekly  serv¬ 
ing  Greater  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  with 
consumer/political/cultural  emphasis  and 
specializing  in  investigative  reporting. 
Administrative  and  writing/editing  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Position  opens  late  fall. 
Write:  Valerie  Mimbel,  Assist,  to  Publisher, 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  2700  19th 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94110. 


CONSUMER  WRITER— A  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  is  looking  for  a  consumer 
writer  who  knows  what  readers  want  to 
know,  what  kind  of  help  they  need  and  how 
to  give  it  to  them  in  bright,  interesting 
ways.  If  your  reporting  and  writing  skills 
are  first  rate  and  you  see  lively  possibilities 
on  the  consumer  beat,  send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Box  1903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTERS. 
Leading  travel  publication  is  building 
stringer  network  in  key  cities  around  world 
for  totally  candid  reports  on  local  travel 
conditions.  Send  resume  to  Box  1919, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

Come  fly  with  our  new  magazine.  We  take 
off  in  January  in  a  Zone  5  city  that's  full  of 
surprises  and  stories.  We're  looking  for  an 
associate  editor  who  shares  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  commitment  to  quality  jour¬ 
nalism.  We're  prepared  to  pay  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary  to  someone  who  can  produce 
one  provocative  article  each  month,  gen¬ 
erate  imaginative  story  ideas,  and  brighten 
our  pages  with  editing.  Frin^  benefits  in¬ 
clude  journalistic  freedom,  ego- 
satisfaction,  and  the  chance  to  work  with 
the  town's  best  and  brightest.  Candidates 
should  be  prepared  to  take  a  calculated 
risk  and  work  hard.  Send  resume  and  clips 
or  samples.  Box  1916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  with  at  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  wanted  by  32,000  PM  6  day  daily  in 
Zone  5.  VDT  experience  preferr^.  Excel¬ 
lent  news  judgment,  ability  to  edit  copy, 
layout  pages  and  write  heads  required. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Box  1920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  SHARP  on  story  ideas,  at  home 
with  imaginative  layout,  strong  with  a  copy 
pencil?  We're  seeking  an  editor  to  direct 
prize-winning  Living  department  staff  on 
60,000  PM  and  Sunday  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Fine  salary,  benefits  and  a  future  with  a 
progressive,  communicating  organization 
await  the  person  we  select.  Box  1912, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BILINGUAL  editor/reporter  sought  for  new 
Spanish  publication  in  New  York  area. 
Great  opportunity  for  a  talented  beginner. 
Duties  will  include  writing,  editii^  and  lay¬ 
out.  State  salary  requirements.  Box  1906, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  Journeyman 
copy  desk  person  and  sports  staffer. 
Sports  staffer  should  have  extensive  desk 
skills  in  addition  to  feature  writing  abilities 
and  interest  in  participant  athletics.  Con¬ 
tact  Owen  Kerns,  Asst.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Bakersfield  Californian,  P.  0.  Bin  440, 
Bakersfield,  Calif.  93302  or  Ph:  (805) 
323-7631. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Northern  Illinois  tri¬ 
weekly  needs  sports  editor  with  writing/ 
layout  skills.  J-degree  or  experience 
necessary.  Apply  Patsey  Cole,  Managing 
Editor,  18127  Vi/illiam  Street,  Lansing,  III. 
60438.  Ph:  (312)  895-3700. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  fora  7  day  daily.  Zone 
3.  Must  be  aggressive,  accurate,  fast.  Will 
handle  dozen  staffers.  VDTs.  If  you  are  not 
tops  in  all  areas  don't  write.  If  you  are.  Box 
1897,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS. 
Profit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  list¬ 
ings.  Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer’s 
Newsletter,”  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box 
128),  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


HELP  WANTED 


UBRARIANS 


REFERENCE  EDITOR 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  librarian  to  a^oume  direction  of  the 
news  department  reference  library. 
Necessary  qualifications  include  a 
Bachelors  Degree  in  Library  Science  or  re¬ 
lated  field,  a  minimum  of  2  years  special 
library  experience,  previous  supervisory 
background  with  a  krrawledge  of  informa¬ 
tion  retreival  systems  desirable.  Position 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  fresh 
approach  to  reference  department  opera¬ 
tion.  Excellent  working  conditions  in  a 
modern  newsroom  facility.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  education  and  experience. 
Send  resume  to  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Employee  Relations,  Communications 
Center,  Dallas,  Texas  75222.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMEN 

We  have  openings  for  experience 
pressmen.  We  prefer  experience  on  offset 
presses  (we  have  a  Metro). 

Our  weekly  salary  is  up  to  $285  days,  $299 
nights.  To  apply,  send  a  letter  to:  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  8056,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise.  53708;  or  contact  Personnel 
Dept.,  (608)  252-6336. 

MADISON  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 
A  labor  dispute  is  in  progress  at  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


PRESSMAN  ASSISTANT  needed  for  small 
Alaska  offset  daily  newspaper.  Chance  to 
learn  full  color  on  latest  equipment.  Scale 
depending  on  offset  experience.  Write 
Publisher,  Daily  News,  Box  79(X),  Ketchi¬ 
kan,  Alaska  99901. 


PRODUCTION 


PLANT  MANAGER — New  Jersey  web  offset 
newsprint  plant  with  lame  volume  in  circu¬ 
lars  and  newspapers.  Goss  Urbanite  and 
Suburban  presses.  Experience  on  press 
and  in  management  required.  Right  person 
will  be  rewarded  with  excellent  salan  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1778,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TECHNICIAN 

Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
Computer/Electronic  Technician.  This  is  a 
corporate  staff  position  which  assists  in 
maintenance  of  disk  drive  processors  and 
systems  in  several  newspapers.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  Harris  and  or  Computype  sys¬ 
tems  is  helpful.  Limited  travel.  Good  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Send  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications  tO:  Box  1924, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MARKUP  AND  TYPESETTERS 
Need  experienced  person  to  markup  retail 
ads,  also  need  typesetters  for  large  chain 
of  weeklies  in  (lenver.  Dymo  equipment. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  Community  Publications  Co.,  Att: 
Richard  E.  Wilbanks,  3501  E.  46th  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo.  80216. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  STAFF  ENGINEER 
Zone  9  daily  is  seeking  a  production  staff 
engineer  with  a  minimum  of  2  years  news¬ 
paper  or  commercial  applications  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  BS  in  Engineering.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  conducting  production 
plant  facilities  planning,  flow  analysis 
studies  and  analyzing  and  implementing 
pnxiuction  reports.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits  program.  Women  and  members  of 
minority  ethnic  groups,  among  others,  in¬ 
vited  to  apply.  If  you  are  looking  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  opportunity  and  meet  the 
above  qualifications,  send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements,  to  Box  1864, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR,  weekly 
youth  oriented  newspaper  in  Roslyn,  Long 
Island.  Heavy  type  spec  and  fast  paste-up. 
Knowledge  cold  type  and  camera.  Good 
organizer,  2  years  newspaper  experience. 
$250  per  week.  Resume  and  references  to: 
GOOD  TIMES,  24  Lumber  Rd.,  Roslyn, 
N.  Y.  11576. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


ALUMNI  AND  PR  DIRECTOR— A  prestigi¬ 
ous  East  Coast  boarding  school  needs  an 
alumni  officer,  reporter-photographer  who 
can  handle  everything  from  alumni  rela¬ 
tions  to  routine  news  releases  and 
magazine  layout.  Must  be  imaginative, 
creative  and  a  self-starter.  Will  be  key  per¬ 
son  in  Alumni  and  Development  Office. 
New  Jersey  or  Manhattan  contacts  helpful. 
Send  resume  to:  F.  Edward  Potter,  Jr., 
Headmaster,  The  Peddle  School,  Hights- 
town,  N.  J.  08520. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 


EXPERIENCED 
NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 
ANALYST 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  news¬ 
paper  will  soon  begin  a  major  business  sys¬ 
tem  development  activity  and  are  currently 
looking  for  an  experienced  professional  to 
participate  in  the  design  of  the  system  and 
in  the  Hardware/Software  selection. 

The  successful  candidate  will  join  an  EDP 
staff  of  50+  people  and'must  be  effective 
in  designing  well  structured  systems.  In 
addition,  candidate  should  nave  good 
communication  skills,  experience  with 
data  base  management  systems,  data 
communication  and  on-line  applications. 
Experience  in  project  methodology  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  systems  development  activities  will  be 
on-going  for  a  number  of  years  and  will 
represent  a  real  challenge  for  the  right  in¬ 
dividual.  If  interested  in  this  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity,  send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  tO:  Personnel,  425  Portland 
Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55488. 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


Co. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TECHNICAL  REPS 

TECHNICAL  REPS 

— 

JOIN  THE  NEW  DYNAMITE  SALES  TEAM! 

We're  on  a  fast  track  with  the  success  of  the  new  Executive  Editor/ 
80  plus  the  Logigraphic  System  and  now  the  super  state-of-the-art 
Copy  Processing  System/6(XX). 

We  are  going  to  add  a  few  selected  industry  professionals.  The  kind 
who  can  make  things  happen.  If  you  are  one  of  them  call  collect 
or  serxf  your  resume  in  confidence  to: 

JACK  NICHOLSON,  Vice-president  of  Marketing — (213)  325-6060 

I  24225  Gamier  Street 

Torrance,  Calif.  90505 
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Positions  Wanted 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
Former  White  House  aide  wants  to  under¬ 
study  publisher.  For  last  5  years  assistant 
to  nationally  known  labor  mediator.  Spe¬ 
cial  experience  in  big  city  newspaper  labor 
relations.  Box  1875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ CARTOONISTS _ 

CARTOONIST,  sports  and  editorial.  25 
years  experience  in  Boston  area.  Excellent 
references.  Phil  Bissell,  Box  565, 
Westboro,  Mass.  01581. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATOR— Excellent  references.  De¬ 
sire  management  spot  with  dynamic,  ag¬ 
gressive  organization  in  New  York  City 
area.  Box  1813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  circulation.  AM  and 
PM,  medium  and  small  dailies,  weeklies 
and  shoppers,  voluntary  collect  and  free 
publications.  Would  like  to  relocate  as  man¬ 
ager  of  medium  size  publication  or  staff 
position  on  large  paper.  Box  1861,Editor& 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR,  38,  now  staffer  on  metro, 
seeks  return  to  director  of  20-40M  daily  or 
small  group.  I  have  the  abiliW  to  reach 
goals  through  people.  Over  20%  gain  last 
position.  References.  Any  Zone.  Box  1856, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  experience 
in  other  departments  too,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  innovative,  enlightened, 
daily  or  weekly  publisher.  Box  1874,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR/ 
RETAIL  MANAGER 

College  educated,  extensive  experience, 
sober  and  interested  in  building  or  main¬ 
taining  a  commanding  market  position.  If 
your  paper  is  interested  in  connecting  all 
the  sales  links  on  a  permanent  basis,  ans¬ 
wer  today.  Box  1904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR  Progressive  experience  with 
mid-size  daily  and  giant  shopper  from 
salesman,  national  ad  manager,  retail 
manager  and  general  manager.  General 
mana^r  past  six  years  with  total  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Strong  in  market  analysis  and 
sales  presentations  to  major  accounts.  Ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  all  departments  with 
emphasis  on  sales.  Available  to  relocate 
November  1.  Box  1905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  AND  young  enough. 
Copy  editor  and  sWmied.  Testimonials. 
Box  1893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHARP  YOUNG  REPORTER  looking  for 
first  break.  Hard  news,  sports,  features. 
VOT  experience.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  1478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR;  BS  Degree  in  sociology 
from  Cheyney  State  College.  M.Ed.  Degree 
in  educational  media  from  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity.  Business  Management  Certificate 
from  Die.,  Journalism  certificate  from 
Charles  Morris  Price  School  of  Advertising 
and  Journalism.  4  years  eimerience  as 
editor  and  sports  writer  for  The  Cheyney 
State  Weekly.  2  years  experience  as  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Temple  Times.  Salary 
open.  Contact  Vernon  Brooks;  (215)  226- 
0235. 

WRITER-VDT  EDITOR,  33,  11  years  on 
Zone  3  daily  in  sports  seeks  new  challenge. 
Tennis  current  beat,  but  sports  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Experience  in  back  shop  layout 
supervision  and  all  VDT  operations  includ¬ 
ing  rev  4,  agate  formats.  Seeks  spot  in 
Southern  coastal  area  or  Florida.  Box 
1847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


4  MAN  SPORTS  STAFF  rolled  into  one.  The 
hard  work  is  fine,  but  I  would  like  to  do  it 
for  a  larger  daily  with  better  pay.  Excellent 
organizer  and  writer  with  a  good  eye  for 
page  design.  Box  1829,  Ed itor&  Publisher. 


WANT  THE  BEST?  Multiple  award-winning 
shirtsleeve  editor  seeks  job  as  editor  of 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Now  lost  in  large 
group,  ^uth  preferred.  Box  1456,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


METRO  DAILY  special  assignment  writer, 
27,  wants  to  get  back  into  sports  writing.  4 
years  sports  experience.  Can  handle  desk. 
Box  1891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPLACED  BY  PR  PERSON.  Told  it  like  it 
was  in  small  town.  Have  5  years 
reporting-photo  experience.  Seek  position 
on  daily  any  Zone.  Box  1866,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURES  WITH  FLAIR  are  what  I’ll  add 
to  your  paper.  Deskman-reporter  with  8 
years'  experience  can  lead  your  Living 
staff  or  help  the  boss.  Box  18/1,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  27,  for  metro  daily 
wants  a  change  of  scene.  4  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  18%,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  28,  seeks  city  hall,  court¬ 
house  or  general  assignment  position.  I 
have  3  years  professional  experience,  and  I 
am  knowledgeable  with  a  camera.  Zones  4, 
6,  8,  9.  Box  1880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  SPORTSWRITER,  26, 
needs  change  from  small  daily  which  does 
not  care  any  more.  4  years  experience 
schoolboy  beat,  some  college,  little  pro. 
Also  skilled  in  layout,  lively  columns.  Look 
for  move  to  largerdaily.  Zones  1,  2,  5  pre¬ 
ferred  but  will  move  just  about  anywhere 
for  challenging  position.  Box  1857,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  feature  writer,  33,  with  na¬ 
tional  credentials  seeks  Zone  9/8  arts/ 
entertainment,  lifestyle,  business  beat(s) 
with  progressive  metro  daily,  magazine  or 
TV  news  operation. Background  includes; 
national  magazine  features;  major  studio 
screenplays-.  Fortune  “60"  shirtsleeve 
management;  top  10  market  broadcast 
news.  Box  1883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER — One-man  sports  staff  at 
9000  PM  Michigan  daily  seeks  work  at 
larger  paper  anywhere.  Can  handle  editing 
and  copy  duties  and  relocate  immediately. 
Box  1%7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  writer  with  talent  in  news 
and  preference  for  sports  seeks  newspa¬ 
per  post  any  Zone.  Box  1764,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  WANT  A  JOB  in  the  San  Diego  area.  2 
years  experience  obtained  on  small-town 
daily  and  new,  enterprising  weekly.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  sports,  hard  news  and  features. 
Editing,  headline  writing  and  production 
experience  also  an  asset.  Am  eager  enough 
to  plan  a  visit  to  area  October  8.  Box  17^, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  COPY  EDITOR?  You  won't  lose  this 
bright  beginner  to  the  first  reporting  job 
that  comes  along,  (lood  at  headlines. 
Some  experience.  Any  Zone.  Andrea  Monk, 
623  N.  Weber  St.,  Apt.  Al,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  80903.  (303)  634-0497 
early  mornings,  late  evenings,  weekends. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP  is  specialty  of  this  20 
year  news  pro  experienced  reporting  all 
local  beats,  editing  all  kinds  copy.  Wants 
responsible  spot  any  size  paper.  Box  1908, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED,  ENTHUSIASTIC,  BLACK 
FEMALE  seeks  writing  position  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  in  Zone  5. 1  am  a  recent 

frad  with  almost  one  year's  experience  on 
daily  newspapers.  You  won  t  be  sorry. 
Box  1913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSBOX  to  police  beat,  a  pro.  14  year's 
experience,  the  last  1 1  with  defunct  Long 
Island  Press.  Award-winning  sports  editor, 
news  reporter.  Knowledge  of  VDT.  Looking 
for  new  home,  any  Zone.  38,  married,  2 
children.  Mike  Dyer,  22  Nugent  St.,  New 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  11040. 


VERSATILE  female  writer  seeks  position 
with  small  town  paper.  3  year's  experience 
editing  statewide  trade  paper.  Can  do 
everything  from  ad  sales,  to  photos,  to 
paste-up.  Will  relocate.  Reply;  Box  M 
10-11,  Big  Bear  Lake,  Calif.  92315. 


NEWSWOMAN  MA  in  Journalism,  has 
worked  for  wire  services,  dailies  in  U.S. 
and  Asia.  Seeks  position  with  room  for 
growth  on  East  Coast  daily.  Ten  years  ex¬ 
perience  reporting,  features,  copy  desk, 
lavout.  Box  1915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  SPORTSWRITER  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  metro  area  daily  covering  college, 

e^d^torshi^s^'^raX'wire^iS^i^e,*  S  1  PR  EDITOR,  25,  se*ks  edito 


zines.  Can  do  makeup,  layout,  some  VDT. 
Tired  of  small  town  parars,  long  hours  and 
little  compensation.  Single,  Member 
SDX,  Jaycees.  Now  in  Zone  3.  Box  1810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you’ll  get  the  picture! 


GRAPHICS 


LAYOUT  EXPERT  with  8  years  experience 
in  sports,  news,  entertainment  and  fea¬ 
tures  on  small  and  medium  papers.  BJ, 
solid  background  in  writing,  photography 
and  editing  as  well  as  typography.  Modular 
devotee  in  the  functionaUesign  school. 
VOT  experience.  Prefer  paper  considering 
typographical  change  but  will  be  happy 
working  in  established  format  if  it's  a  good 
one.  Box  1878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UBRARIANS 


LIBRARIAN  with  7  years  experience  on  na¬ 
tional  publication  that  recently  closed  is 
available  for  new  position,  preferably  in 
Florida.  Peggy  Tippett,  14404  Brad  Drive, 
Rockville,  m.  2(5853,  (301)  871-7655. 


MAINTENANCE 


BUILDING  MANAGER/MAINTENANCE  MAN¬ 
AGER.  14  years  experience  in  supervision 
of  machinists,  electricians,  building  en¬ 
gineers.  Capable  of  setting  up  PM 
programs  for  all  areas.  Box  1870,Eoitor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
position  on  daily  in  any  zone.  Currently 
staffer  for  wire  service.  Award-winner. 
Strong  on  feature  and  spot  news.  Layout 
experience.  Journalism  school  graduate. 
Box  1818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR,  metro  new^aper  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  on  layout,  initiating  assign¬ 
ments,  picture  judgment,  wire  and  local. 
Extensive  photo  background.  Wish  to  con¬ 
nect  with  publication  committed  to  better 
pix  usage.  Box  1881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSMAN.  Proven 
ability  with  strong  leadership  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  pressroom  procedures.  Quality 
conscious  with  top  technical  skills  and 
strong  preventative  press  maintenance. 
Experience  on  Goss  web  offset  presses 
and  suburban,  Community,  plus  many 
other  web  presses.  Seek  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  working  foreman  or  head 
pressman  with  advancement.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  1927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


ALPHATYPE  OPERATOR,  Floppy-Disk  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  relocation  in  South, 
Southwest  or  West  Coast.  Box  1828,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PRESS/PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

Pro,  10  years  corporate-agency  experi¬ 
ence,  5  years  metro  news  desk  seeks  spot 
as  manager/director  with  press  relations 
and  responsibilities.  Degreed.  Deadline 
Oriented,  Talented  and  Facile  Writer;  Top 
Media  Contacts,  Expert  special  events  ar¬ 
ranger;  news  conferences,  meetings.  Will 
travel,  but  home  is  New  Jersey.  P.  0.  Box 
226,  Dept.  6-X.  Church  Street  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10008. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


rial  position  with  consumer  magazine.  Im¬ 
pressive  portfolio  of  publications.  Strong 
production  trafficing  skills.  U.  of  Missouri 
Bj.  Will  relocate.  Box  1873,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MOVING  MAN — Peripatetic,  retired  30- 
year  news  veteran  (award-winner,  features 
only),  partly  independent  financially, 
seeks  travel-writing  putlets  of  any  sort  to 
cut  costs  of  upcoming  "tramp"  voyages, 
trips  to  Galapagos,  Amazon,  Far  East. 
Flaneur  who  knows  flanerie  will  get  him 
nowhere— but  writing  could  help.  Box 
1885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Editors  alerted  to  S  1437  threats 


The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  has  been  actively  engaged  as  one 
of  17  media  organizations  working  as 
part  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  obtain 
revisions  in  S.  1437  and  H.R.  6869,  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Federal  Crimi¬ 
nal  Code.  (E&P,  Sept.  24,  page  8.) 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  met  Oct.  3 
with  representatives  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  staff  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary  Committees.  ASNE  has 
advised  its  members  “the  Senate  staffers 
agreed  to  consideration  of  further 
changes”  and  gave  the  group  hope  that 
more  of  its  objections  will  be  answered. 

In  a  press  release,  ASNE’s  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  said  it  is 
“gravely  concerned  about  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  current  version”  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  as  follows: 

“Some  of  the  proposed  revisions  of 
federal  criminal  laws  would  infringe 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

“Some  provisions  are  more  dangerous 
to  these  constitutionally-protected  rights 
than  the  existing  laws  they  would  re¬ 
place. 

“The  language  of  some  provisions 
would  transform  normal  press  reporting 
functions  into  felonies;  others  would  give 
the  color  of  legislative  endorsement  to 
judicial  gag  orders. 

“We  hope  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Senate  will  eliminate  or  correct 
these  dangerous  provisions.  As  they  now 
stand,  they  constitute  fatal  flaws  in  this 
proposal.” 

Time  is  awasting  on  this  matter. 

The  House  subcommittee  started  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  bill  in  mid-September  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Attorney  General. 
The  full  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
commenced  markup  on  Oct.  5.  Senators 
Kennedy  and  McClelland,  chief  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  bill,  are  pushing  for  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  floor  before  Oct.  21.  At¬ 
torney  General  Bell  has  said  he  expects 
Senate  passage  of  the  bill  by  Feb.  1, 
1978. 

The  “Media  Alert  Newsletter”  to 
ASNE  members  describes  the  threaten¬ 
ing  passages  as  follows: 

Section  1301,  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
objected  to  Section  1301,  Obstructing  a 
Government  Function  by  Fraud,  which 
now  reads  “(a)  Offense.  A  person  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  if  he  intentionally 
obstructs  or  impairs  a  government  func¬ 
tion  by  defrauding  the  government  in  any 
manner.” 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  had  requested 
that  it  be  required  that  a  defendant 
“materially”  obstruct  or  impair  a  gov¬ 
ernment  function,  and  it  had  been 
suggested  that  “defrauding  the  govern¬ 
ment”  could  include  the  republication  of 


a  government  document  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  claimed  did  not  fall  within  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  there¬ 
fore  was  government  property.  If  this  is, 
in  fact,  a  possible  reading  of  the  section, 
we  proposed  that  the  following  be  in¬ 
serted  as  a  statutory  defense,  or  as  a 
statement  of  legislative  intent.  “It  is  an 
affirmative  defense  to  prosecution  under 
this  Section  that:  (1)  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  defendant’s  conduct  was  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  to  the  public.” 
(see  section  1739  (d)  (2)). 

Section  1311,  Hindering  Law  En¬ 
forcement.  The  original  bill  provided  that 
a  person  is  guilty  of  an  offense  if  he  “(1) 
interferes  with,  hinders,  delays,  or  pre¬ 
vents  the  discovery,  apprehension,  pros¬ 
ecution,  conviction,  or  punishment  of 
another  person,  knowing  that  such  other 
person  has  committed  a  crime,  or  is 
chatged  with  or  being  sought  for  a  crime, 
by: 

(A)  harboring  the  other  person  or 
concealing  him  or  his  identity; 

(B)  providing  the  other  person  with  a 
weapon,  money,  transportation,  dis¬ 
guise,  or  other  means  of  avoiding  or 
minimizing  the  risk  of  discovery  or  ap¬ 
prehension; 

(C)  warning  the  other  person  of  im¬ 
pending  discovery  or  apprehension;  or 

(D)  altering,  destroying,  mutilating, 
concealing,  or  removing  a  record,  docu¬ 
ment,  or  other  object;  ...” 

This  Section  further  provides:  “c”  De¬ 
fense  Precluded.  It  is  not  a  defense  to  a 
prosecution  under  this  Section  that  the 
record,  document,  or  other  object  would 
have  been  legally  privileged  or  would 
have  been  inadmissible  in  evidence.” 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  pointed  out 
that  this  Section  is  legitimately  aimed  at 
punishing  those  individuals  who  act  to 
destroy  evidence  or  conceal  a  fugitive  or 
suspect.  We  as.sume  that  it  is  not  di¬ 
rected  at  a  news  reporter  who  asserts  a 


statutory  or  constitutional  privilege  not 
to  reveal  the  identity  of  confidential 
communications  of  a  secret  news  source. 
[See  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Report 
on  the  Criminal  Reform  Act  of  1974,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  317-319.]  That  situation  is  covered 
by  Section  1333,  Refusing  to  Testify  or 
Producing  Information,  which  recog¬ 
nizes  as  an  affirmative  defense  that  such 
testimonial  privileges  may  apply.  The 
committee  report  now  states:  “How¬ 
ever,  a  mere  failure  or  refusal  to  identify 
a  fugitive  (e.g.,  where  a  reporter  refused 
to  divulge  a  confidential  source  known  to 
have  committed  a  crime)  would  not  con¬ 
stitute  “concealing.” 

Section  1331.  Criminal  Contempt. 
This  Section  provides  that  a  person  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  if  he  misbehaves  in 
the  presence  of  a  court  or  so  near  to  it  as 
to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice, 
or  “(2)  Disobeys  or  resists  a  writ,  proc¬ 
ess,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  command  of  a 
court;  or  .  .  .” 

The  original  draft  contained  as  section 
“(b)  Affirmative  Defense”  which  read: 
“It  is  an  affirmative  defense  to  a  prose¬ 
cution  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  that  the 
writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or 
command  was  clearly  invalid  and  that 
the  defendant  did  not  have  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  judicial  review  or 
a  stay  thereof  prior  to  the  disobedience 
or  resistance  chai;ged.” 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  pointed  out 
that  although  the  section  constituted  an 
improvement  over  the  predecessor  re¬ 
codification  bill  in  the  94th  Cong.,  (S.l), 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  judicial  orders 
which  imposed  a  prior  restraint  on  the 
press  (gag  orders)  raised  such  serious 
First  Amendment  concern  as  to  bear  a 
heavy  presumption  of  invalidity  {New 
York  Times  v.  U.S.,  Nebraska  Press  As¬ 
sociation  V.  Stuart),  the  affirmative  de¬ 
fense  to  noncompliance  should  not  re¬ 
quire  “clear  invalidity.” 

Also,  in  view  of  press  deadlines  and 
the  likelihood  of  disagreement  between 
the  news  media  and  appellate  courts  as 
to  what  constituted  “reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity”  for  judicial  review,  it  was 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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'WHEN  WE  CONVERTED 
WE  GOT  WHAT  WE  . 
HAD  TO  HAVE...  / 
N  A  TOTAL  5 
^3  SYSTEM,  TOTAL  ^ 
J  SERVICE  AND 
^  TOTAL  SUPPLY" 


TOM  TAYLOR 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
New  York  Times 


"We  knew  the  changeover  was  goifig  to  be  a 
mammoth  job.  We  had  to  have  Sqniieone  that 
could  quickly  set  up  a  plateroon|^  train  our 
people  and  supply  us  with  whatever  it  takes  to 
go  offset.  Western  did  all  of  it— what  a  relief!' 

Tom  Taylor,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  a  thing.  And  still 
doesn't . . .  for  Western's  continual  follow-up 
service  and  quality  products  assure  a 
smooth  operation. 

Are  you  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho? 

If  so,  consider  Western's  complete  plateroom 
conversion  package.  We'll  lay  out  and  design 
your  plateroom— train  your  people  and  supply 
you  with  everything  you  need— machinery, 

plates  and  chemistry _ and  follow-up 

service,  too— continual  follow-up  service  to 
keep  you  operating  smoothly. 

Remember  WESTERN— fully  experienced  in 
all  areas  of  plateroom  set-up  and  supply. 

For  more  information,  write  Hugh 
McGaughy— he'll  give  you  the  good  news,  or 
call  Hugh  at  our  toll-free  number 
800/325-3310.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
package  of  literature— and  have  a  Technical 
Representative  call  if  you  wish. 


Tom  Taylor  and  assistant  Mac  Russell  check  quality. 
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un  bunday,  September  18,  1977,  be¬ 
fore  75,002  enthusiastic  fans,  the 
Denver  Broncos  defeated  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  by  a  7-0  score.  Denverites 
hope  the  win  was  the  first  leg  on  a  trip 
to  the  Super  Bowl. 


Denver 


On  March  31 , 1977,  the  ABC  Publisher’s 
Statement  Statistics— 1 976 / 77— show 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  out- 
scored  the  Denver  Post  in  total  daily 
circulation  gains,  22,360  to  5,365.  Wait 
until  the  third  quarter  statistics  are 
compiled. 


Rocky  Mountain  News 


a  Scripps'Howard  newspaper 
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